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LETTERS, 
of "oy, 1 Wb 


An account of what ſeemed moſt remarkable | 
. in Switzerland, Italy, &c. : 
SI 


Zurich, the irſt of September, 1685. | 


STR, | 
T is ſo common to write travels, that for one 
who has ſeen ſo little and as it werein haſte, it 
may look like a preſumptuous aftectation to 
be reckoned among Voyagers,if he attempts 
to ſay any thing upon ſo ſhort a ramble, and con- 
cerning places ſo much viſited, and by c6nſequence 
ſo well known: yet having had opportunities 
Z thatdo notoffer themſelves to all that travel, 
 andhaving joined to thoſe a Curioſitiealmoſt equal 
; totheadvantages I enjoycd, :I fancy it will not be 
an ingrateful entertainment if I give you ſome 
account of thoſe things that pleaſed me moſt 1n the 
places through which I have paſted : But I will a- 
void ſaying ſuch things as occurre in ordinary 
Books, for whichlT referre you to the Prints, . for 
as you know that I have no great inclination to co- 
pls what others have faid: ſoa traveller has. not 
A 1)  let-. 
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leiſure nor humour enough for ſo dull an employ- 
ment. Et ns 97 | 

As I came all the way from Paris to Lions, I 
was amaſed to ſte ſo much miſery as appeared, not 
only in Villages, buteven in big Towns; where 
all the marks of an extream poverty, ſhowed | 
themſelves both in the Buildings, the Cloths, and  } 
almolt in the looks of the Inhabitants. And a gene- 
ral diſpeopling in all the Towns, wasa very viſible 
effect of the hardſhips under which they lay. 

I need tell you nothing of the irregular and yet 
magnificent ſituation of Lions, of the noble Ri- 
vers that meet there, of the Rock cut from ſo vait | 
a height for a priſon, of the Carthuſians Gardens, 
of the-Town-houſe, of the Jeſuites Colledge and 
_ Library.,of the famous Nunnery of S.Peter,of the 

Churches, particularly S. Irenees, of the remnants | 
of the Aqueducts,of the Columns and the old Mo- | 
ſaick in the'Abbey Dene. In ſhort Mr. Spon has 
given ſuch an account of the curioſities there, that 
it were a very preſumptuous attempt to offer to 


come after him. FE 


The ſpeech of Claudius ingraven on a plate of | 
Brafle, and {ct in the end of the low walk in the | 
Town-houſe, is one of the nobleſt Antiquities in 
the World, by which we ſee the way of writing 
and pointing in that age very copioully. The ſhield 
of:Silver of 22 pound weight in which ſome remai- 
nes of guilding doe yet appear, and that ſeems to 
repreſent that generous action of Scipios, of re- 
{toring a fair captive to a Celtiberian Prince, is 
penis tþ the nobleſt piece of Plate that is now 
extant, thetemboilng of it is ſo fine and ſo entire, 
that it 15 indeed Invaluable : and if there were an 
inſcription upon it to put us beyond conjecture it 
| Were 


5 
were yet much more ineſtimable. 

A great many inſcriptions are to be ſeen of the 
lateand Barbarous ages as Bonum MMemorium, and 
Epitaphinum hunc , there are 23. inſcriptions in the 
Garden of the Fathers of z7ercy. but fo placed as 
it chews how little thoſe who poſleſs them doe et- 
ther underſtand or value them. I shall only give 
you one, becauſe I made aa little reflection on it , 
tho it is not perhaps too well grounded, becauſe 
none of the Criticks have thought on it. 

The inſcription is this, D. 4.Et Memoriae AE- 
ternae Sutiae Anthidis, Quae vixit Annis XXV, M, 
XI.DV. Quae dum Nimia piafmt, fatta eſt impia; & 
Attio Probatiolo, Cecalius Caliſtio Conjux & Pater, 
& ſibi vivo ponendum curavit & ſub aſcia dedica- 
vit. This muſt be towards the barbarous age,as 
appears by the falſe Lartine in Nimia: But the in- 
ſcription ſeems ſoextravagant, that a man dedi- 
cating a Burial-ſtone for his Wife and ſon, and 
under which himſelf was to be laid, with cere- 
nies ofReligion, ſhould taxe hisWife of impietie, 
and give ſo extraordinary an account of her |be- 
coming ſo throw an exceſs of pietie, that it deſer- 
ves ſome conſideration. - | 

It ſeems the impiety was publick, otherwiſe a 
Husband would not have recorded it in ſuch a 
manner, and it is plain that he thought it roſe 
from an exceſs of piety. 

I need not examine the conjectures of others : 
but will chaſe rather to give you my own, and - 
ſubmit it to your cenſure, | 

It ſeems to me that this Sutez Anthis was a 
Chriſtian, for the Chriſtians becauſe they would 
not worſhip the Gods of the Heathens, nor par- 
ticipate with them in their ſacred rites, were ac- 
A 1j cuſed 
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cuſed both of Atheiſme and impiety. This is ſo 
ofcen objected , and the Fathers in their Apolo- 
gies have anſwered it ſo often, that it were loſt la- 
+ bour to prove it : ſo this Wite of Cerealius Ca- 
{iſt:o having turned Chriſtian,it ſeems he thought 
he was bound to take ſame notice of it in the in- 
ſcription : But by it he gives a honourable chara- | 
cter of the Chriſtian doctrine at the Game time - 


that he ſeems to accuſe it ; that throughan exceſs ' | 


of piety his Wife was carried to it : fince a mind: 
{:rioully. poſſeſſed with a true ſenſe. of -piety - 
could not ayoid the falling under a diſtalt of Pa- 
ganiſme,, and the becoming Chriſtian, | 
Ar Grenoble there is not much to be ſeen, the. 
learned Mr. Chorier' has ſome Manuſcripts of, 
conliderable antiquitie. In one of Yegetins de re 
AMibtart, there is a clear correction of a pallage, 
that ig all the prigted Editions is not ſenſe. In the; 
chapter of the ſiſe of the Sovldiers he begins: Scao, - 
ſemper menſuram a Mario Conſule exatham : a is in 
no 4S.and Mario Conſule is a miſtake for triun: 
Cubitorum, for 1il-which-are for :riwn have been, 
rcad 24, and C. which ſtands for Cabitorum,as ap- 
pears by all that follows, was by a. miſtake read 
Zenſule , ſo'the true. reading of: that paſlage 1s : 
Scio menſuram trium-Cubitorum fuiſſe ſemper exa- 
t#am.Heſhewed me another 44.5; of about 5 or 6 |} 
hundred years old, in which S. Johns Reyelation 2 
is contained all exemplified.in Figures, and after | 
that come Eſqps Fables, likeyiſe all deſigned in 
Figures, from which he inferred that thoſe who 
deligned thoſe two Books, valued; bath equally 
and fo put them together. { 
|. will not deſcribe the Valley of Dauphine, 
all .to Chambery, nor entertain you mt - 
and- 


7 . 
Landſhape of the Countrey, which deſerves a bet- 
ter pencil thenmine,and in which the heightand 
rudenes of the Mountains that almoſt ſhut upon it 
together with the beauty,the evenneſs and fruit- 
fulnes of the Valley, that is all along well wa- 
tered with the River of Liſerre make ſuch. an a- 
greaable mixture:that this vaſt diverſity of ob- 
jects that do at once fill the Eye, gives it a very 
entertaining proſpect. | . 

Chambery has nothing init that deſerves a 
long deſcription, and Geneva 1s too well:known 
to be much inſiſted on. It is a little ſtate, but it has 
ſo many good Conſtitutions irfit, that the greateſt 
may jultly learn at it. The Chamber of the Corn 
has always two years proviſion for the Citie in 
ſtore, and forces none but the Bakers to buy of 
it at a taxed price, and ſo it is both neceſlarie for 
any extremities, under which the ſtate may fall, 
and is likewiſe of | great advantage. for it gives 
a good yearlie income, that has helpt the State to 
pay near a Million of debt contracted during 
the wars,and the Citizens are not oppreſlcd by.it, 
for everie Inhabitant may buy his own Corn as 
he pleaſes, only publick houſes muſt buy from the 
Chamber. And if one will compare the faith 
of Rome and Geneva together by this particular, 
he will be forced to preferre the latter, for . if : 
good works are a ſtrong preſumption, lf not a ſure 
indication of a good faith, then juſtice, being a 
good work of the firſt forme, Geneva will cer- 
talnly carrie 1t. | | 

At Rome the Pope buies in all the Corn ofthe 
Patrimonie, for none of the Landlords can fell it 
either to Merchants or Bakers. He buyes it at 5. 
Crowns their meaſure, and even that is flowly 
A 1) and 
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and ill payed, fo that there was Soooo0. Crowny 
awing upon: that ſcore when 1 was a Rome. ' -In 
ſelling thisout, the meaſure is leſſened a fifth part, 
and the price of the. whole is. doubled , ſo. *thar 
what was bonght at five Crowins 1s ſold out at 
twelve: and if the Bakers who are obliged to take . 
a determined quaittity of Corn from the Cham- 
ber, cannot 'refail :out all that is impoſed upon 
them, butare forced to return ſome 'part of it 
back, the Chamber diſcounts to them only the 
firſt price of five Crowns : whereas in Geneva the 
meaſure by which they buy and fell 1s the ſame, 
and the gainis fo fnconſiderable that it is very 
little beyond the common market price, ſo that 
upon the whole matter the Chamber of the Corn 
is but the Merchant to the State. But if thepublick 
makes a moderate gain by the Corn, that and all 
the other revenues: of this ſmall Commonwealth 
are ſo well imployed, that there is no cauſe of com- 
plaint given in the adminiſtration of. the publick 
purſe : which with the advantages that ariſe out 
of the Chamber of the Corn, is abont 100coo, 
Crowns revenue. But there is much to go out 
of this: 300 Souldiers are payed, an Arſenal is 
maintained, that in proportion to the Stare is the 
greatelt in the world, for-it contains armes for 
more men then are in the State : there is a great 
number of Miniſters and Profeſſors in all 24. 
payed out of it, beſides all the publick charges and 
offices of the Governmens. Every one of the leſ- 
ſer Council of 25. having a 100 Crowns, and 
every Syndic having 200. Crowns penſion: and 
after all this come the accidental charges, of the 
Depuries, that they are obliged to ſend often to 
Paris, to Savoy and to Zwitzerland, fo that it is 

very 
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yery apparent no man can enrich himſelf at the 
coff of rhe Publick. Andthe appointments of the 
little Council are a very ſmall recompence for 
the great attendance that they are obliged to give 
the Publick, which is commonly 4. or 5. hours a 
day. The falarie for the Profeſfors and Miniſters - 


is indeed ſmall, not aboye 200. Crowns, but to 


ballance this,which was a more competent provi- 
ſion when it was firſt ſet off 150 years agoe, the 
price of all things, and the way of living being 


- now much heightned, thoſe imployments are here. 
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held in their due reputation, and the richeſt Ci- 
tizens in the town breed up their children ſo as to 
qualifie them for thoſe places. And a Miniſter 
that is ſuteable to his character is thought ſo 
good a match, that gcnerallie they have ſuch 
Eſtates either by ſucceſſion or mariage as ſupport 
them ſuteablie to the rank they hold. And in 
Geneva there is fo great a regulation upon expen- 
ces of all ſorts, that a ſmall ſum goes a great way. 
It is a ſurpriſing thing to ſee ſo much learning as 
one finds in Geneva, not only among thoſe whoſe 
profeſſion obliges them to ſtudie, but among the 
Magiſtrats and Citizens,and if there are not ma- 
ny men of the firſt forme of learning among them, 
yet.every bodiealmoſlt here has a good tinture of 
a learned education, in ſo much that they are ma- 
ſters of the Latin , they know the controverſies 
of Religion and Hiſtorie, and they are generally 
men of good ſenſe. | 

There 1s an univerſal Civilitie , not only to- 
wards ftranges, but towards one another, that 
reigns all the Town over,and leans to an excelle : 
ſo thatin them one ſees a mixture of a French o- 
penneſs.and an Italian cxactneſs: there is indeed a 
Little too much of the laſt. The 
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The publick Juſtice of the. Citic is quick and 
Tp vi is more commended then the priy ate Ju- 
- chat deal in trade : a want of liti- 
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T jit OUT abt 204 [C the Swit ELTS, rin, king 15 very 
lit. Cle <£30WnN among, tem.One of the belt parts of 
their Law.is the way of ſciing . Eltates, which is 
likewiſe practiſed in Switſerland , and is called . 
Subbaſtatron , from the Roman cuſtpme of ſelling 
Sub hiſta. A man that. is to buy an, Eſtate agrees | 
with the owner, and then intimates it to the 
Government;who order three, ſeveral proclama- 
tions tobe made ſix weeks one after another,of the 
intended ſale, that is to be on ſuch a day : ' wheh 
the day comes, the creditors of the ſeller, if they 
apprehend that the Eſtate 1s ſoldat an under Va- 
lu may out-bid. the buyer ; but. if they doe not 
interpoſe, the buyer delivers: the monie to the 
State, which upon that gives him his title to theE- 
ſtate which.can never be ſo much as brought un- 
der a debate in Law, and the price is paied into 
the ſtate, and is by them given cither.to the de- 
bitors cf the ſeller, it he owes moncy, or to the 
ſeller himKQEf. 

This cuſtoms prevails lik:wiſe in Swiſle, 
where allo twelve ycars poſſeſlion gives. a pre- 
ſcription, fo that in ro place of the world are 
the titles to Eſtates ſo ſecure as here. 1 1g conſti- 
tution of the Governmentis the ſame both inGe- 
neva,and 1n moſt of the Cantons, The fovcrain- 
tie lies i in, the Council of 200, and this Council 
chuſcs out of its number 25. who are thc leſſer 

Coun- 
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4 great Council, they are choſen by a ſort of ballet, 


IT: 
Council;and the cenſure of the 25 belongs to the 


ſothar it is not known for whom they give their. 
votes, which is an efte&tual method. to ſuppreſs 
fations and reſentments ;- ſince in a competition 
no man can know who voted for him or againſt 
him: yet theele&ionis not ſo carried,but that the 
whole Town is in an intrigue concerning it : for 
ſince the being of the little Council leads one.to 
the Sindicat , which Is the chieffe honor, of the 
State: this dignitie 1s courted here, with;as ative 
and ſolicitous an ambition 4s appears. elſewhere 
for greater matters. The 200 are choſen and 
cenſured by the 25. ſo that theſe two Counculs, 
which. are but for life , are checks ane.upan ane» 
ther. The Magiſtracie is in Iheorie, and the So- 
veraintie in the other. The number'of 25..isne7 
ver exceeded in the leſſer Council, but for. the 
greater, tho it paſles by the name of<cthe:Council 
of 200, yet there are commonly 8: or 10.more,{0 
that notwithſtanding the abſence..or lickpeſs of 


| ſome of the number, they may ſtilbheAble.tocall 


together near-the full nymber7 There is another 
Council:beſides theſe two, compoſed of :69.con- - 
fiſting of thoſe of the 200. that have botn.pffices, 
ſuch as Auditors, Attorney-Generals, 'or . thoſe 


. that have been-in other imployments,.. which. are 


| given for a determinate number. ofyears : this 


Court has no authority, but 1s called tagether by 
the 25, when any extraordinary: occaſion. makes 
it adviſable for them to call:for a more. general 
concurrence , in the reſolntions that they are. a- 
bout to form. And this Council is pf.the'nature 
of a. Council of State that only gives advice, but 
has no power in it ſelf to enforce itgadvices. The 

1 whole 
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whole body: of the Burgeſles chuſe the Sindics 
the firſt Sunday of the year , and there are ſome 
other Elections that doe likewiſe belong to them. 
The difference between the Burgeſles and Citi- 
Zens is, that. the former degree may be bought or 
given to Strangers, and they are capable to be of : 
the 200, but none is a-Citizen but-he that is the ' 
ſon of a Burgeſle , and thatis: born within the 

Town. | ps 6 : 
I need ſay no more of the conſtirution of this 
little Republick, its chief ſupport is in the firm 
alliance that has ſtood now ſo long between it and 
the Cantons of Bern and Zurich, and it is ſo viſi- 
bly the intereſt of all Switzerland to preſerve it as 
the Key, by which it may be all laid open, that if 
theCantons had not forgotten their[ntereſt ſo pal- 
pablie in ſuffering the French to become. Maſters 
of the Franche Counte, one would think that they 
would not be capable of ſuffering Geneya to be 
toucht : for all that can be done in fortif ing the 
Town, can.ſignifie no more, but to put it in caſe 
to reſilt a ſurpriſe or ſcalade:ſince ifa Royal Armie 
comes againlt it to beliege it in forme, it is cer- 
tain, that unleſs the Switzers come down with a 
force able to raiſe the ſiege, thoſe within will. be 

able to make a very ſhort reſiſtance. _ © + 
From Geneva l went through the Countrey of 
Vaud or the Valley, and Lauſanne its chief Town 
in my way to Bern. TheTown of Lauſanne is fitu- 
ated on three Hills, ſo that the whole Townis al- 
cent and deſcent,& that very ſteep, chiefly on the 
ſide on which the Church ſtands, which is a very 
noble Fabrique. The South-wall of the Crofle was 
fo.ſplit by anEarthquake about 30 years ago,that 
there was a rent made from top to hottom mo_ i 
o0t 


I3 | 
foot wide: Which was ſo cloſed up ten years af- 
ter by another Earthquake, that now one only 
ſees where the breach was. This extravagant ſi- 
tuation of the Town was occaſioned by a Legend 
of ſome miracles wrought near theChurch : which 
prevailed ſo much of the credulity of that age, 
that by it the Church, and ſo in conſequence the 
Buildings near it were added to the old Town, 
which ſtood on the other Hill, where there was a 
Town made on the high-way from the Lake into 
Switzerland, to which the chief priviledges of the 
Town,particularly the judicature of life & death, 
do ſtill belong. Between Geneva and this lies the 
Lake which at the oneend is called the Lake of 
Geneva, and at the other the Lake of Lauſanne. ] 
need not mention the dimenſions of it which are 
ſo well known, only in ſome places the depth has 
never been found, for it is more then 500 fathom, 
the banks of the Lake, are the beautifulleſt plots 
of ground that can be imagined, for they look as 
if they had been laid by art, the ſloping is ſo eaſie 
and ſo equal, and the grounds are ſo well culti- , 
vated and peopled, that a more delighting pro- 
ſpect cannot be ſeen any where: the Lake is well 
ſtockt with excellent Fiſh: But their numbers do 
ſenſiblie decreaſe, and one fort is quite loſt, it is 
not only to be aſcribed to the ravenouſneſs of the 
Pikes that abound init:but to another ſort of Fiſh 
that they call Moutails which were never taken 
in the Lake till within theſe ſix years laſt paſt, 
they are in the Lake of Neuf-chaſtel, and fome 
of the other Lakes of Switzerland,and it is likely 
that by ſome conveyance under ground they may 
have com: into Channels that fall into this Lake: 
the Water of the Lake is all clear and freſh, lt is 

| $1 nor. 
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14 
only a great pond made by the Rhoſne that runs 


Into it, but does not paſs through it unmixt as 


ſome Travellers have fondly imagined, becauſe 
ſometimes a ſoft gale makes a curling of the Wa- + 
ters in ſome places,which runs ſmooth in the pla- 


- ces over which that ſoft breath of Wind does nor 


paſs, the gale varying its place often. But 1t is 
believed that there are alſo many great Fountains 
all over the Lake,theſe Springs doe very proba- 
bly flow from ſome vaſt cavities that are 1n the 


_ neighbouring Mountains, which areas great Ci- 


ſterns that diſcharge themſelves in the Valleys | 
which are covered over with Lakes. And on the 
two ſides of the Alpes both North and Sonth, 
there is ſo great a number of thoſe littleSeas, that 
it may be eaſily gucflcd they muſt have vaſt ſour- 
ces that feed ſo conſtantly, thoſe huge ponds. And | 
when one conſiders the height of thoſe Hills, the 
chain of ſo many of them together, & their extenr 
both in length and breadth ; If at firſt hethinks of 

the old Fables of laying one Hill upon the top of 
another, he will be afterwards apt to imagine ac- 


. cording to the ingenious conjecture of one that | 


travelled over' them oftner then once, that theſc - 
cannot be the primary produttions of the Author 
of nature : But are the vaſt ruines of the firſt 
World, which at the Deluge broke here into ſo 
many inequalities. 

One hill not far from Geneva, called Mandit 
or Curſed, of which one third is alwayes covered 
with Show,is-2 miles of perpendicular height,ac- 
cording to the obſervation of that incomparable 
Mathematician and Philoſopher Nicolas Fatio 
Duilier, who at 22 years of age is already one of _ 


the greateſt men of his age, and ſeems to be born 
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rocarry learning ſome ſiſes beyond what it has 
yet attained. 

But now I will entertain you a little with the 
State of Bern, for that Canton alone is above a 3d 
part of all Switzerland.ILwill ſay nothing of its be- 
ginnings nor Hiſtory : nor will I inlarge upon the 
Conſtitutions which are allwell known. It has a 
Counſel of 200 that goes by that name;tho ir con- 
fiſts almoſt of 300,& another of 25 asGeneva. The 
chief Magiſtrates are two Advoyers who are nor 
annual as the Stndics of Geneva, bur are for life ; 
and havean authority not unlike that of the Ro- 
man Conſuls : each being his year by turns the 
Adyoyer in office. After them there are the 4 Ban- 
nerets,who anſwer to the Tribunes of the people 

in Rome: then come the two Burfars or Treaſu- 
rers,one for the ancientGerman Territory,the 0- 
ther for the French Territory or the Country of 
Vand, and the two laſt choſen of the 25 are called 


the Secrets;for to them all ſecrets relating tothe 


State are diſcovered: and they have an authorityof 
calling the 200 _—_ when they think fit, and 
of accuſing thoſe of the Magiſtracy;the Adyoyers 
themſelves not excepted,as they ſee cauſe: tho this 
falls out ſeldome. 

There are 72 Bailiages into which the whole 


Canton of Bern is divided,6 in every one of thoſe 


there is a Bailif named by the Council of 206 
who muſt be a Citiſen of Bern and one of the 200 
to which Council no man can be choſen till he is 
maried : theſe Bailiages are imployments both of 
Honor and profit: for the Bailif is the Governour 
& Judge in that juriſdiction:ſince tho he has ſome 
Aſſeſlors who are choſen out of the Baliage,yet he 
may by his authority carry matters which way - 
: Wi 
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will, againſt all their opinions, & the Bailiffs have 
all the conhſcations & fines, ſo that drinking being 
ſocommon inthe Countrey, and that producing 
many quarrels, the Bailif makes his advantage of 
all thoſe diſorders: &in the 6 years of his Govern- 
mefit according to the quality of his Bailiage he 
not only lives by it, bur will carry perhaps 20000 
Crowns with him back to Bern : on which he lives 
till he can carry,another Baliage : for one is capa- 
ble of being twice Bailif , but. tho ſome have 
been thrice Bailifs, this is very extraordinary. 
The Exactions of the Bailif are the only Impoſi- 
tions or charges to which the inhabitants are- 
ſubjected, and theſe falling only on the- irre- 
gularities and diſorders of the more debauched, 
makes that this grievance, tho in ſome particu- 
lar caſes it preſles hard, yet is not ſo univerſally 
felt : for a ſober and regular man is in no danger. 
Many in this Cantonsare as in England, Lords of 
Caſtels or Mannors, and have a Juriſdiction an- 
nexed to their Eſtates,and name their Magiſtrate, 
-who is called the Caſtellan. In matters of ſmall 
conſequence there lies no appeal from him to 
the Bailif, but beyond the value of two Piſtols 
an appeal lies, and no ſentence of death is execu- 
ted till it is confirmed at Bern. There lies alſo an | 
appeal from the Bailif to the Council at Bern. 
T here are many complaints of the injuſtice of the 
Bailifs : but their law is ſhort and clear, fo that a 
ſute is ſoon ended, two or three hearings is the 
moſt that even an intricate ſute amounts to, eli- 
- ther inthe firſt inſtance before the Bailif,or;in the 

ſecond Judgment at Bern. The Citizens of Bern 
conſider theſe Bailiages as their inheritance, and 


they are courted in. this State perhaps with " 
£2 muc 


_— 
much Intrigue as was ever uſed among the 
Romans in the diſtribution of their Provinces: 
and ſo little ſignifie the beſt Regulations, when: 
there are Intrinſick diſcaſes in a ſtate, that tho 
there is all poſlible precaution uſed in the-no- 
mination of theſe Baulifs, yet that has not pre- 
ſerved this ſtate from falling under ſo great a 
miſchief by thoſe little Provinces; that as it 
has already ina great meaſure corrupted their 
morals ,, ſo it may likely torn in concluſion 
tothe ruine of this Republick: all the'Ele- 


ors give their voices-by ballot, ſo: that they 


are free from all after-game in the nomination 
of the perſon : all the Kindred of the pretenders 
even to the remoteſt degrees are excluded from 
voting,as are alſoall their creditors,fo that none 
Can vote but thoſe who ſeem to have no intereſt 


in the Iſſue of the competition ; and yet there. 


1s ſo much intrigue and fo great a corruption in 
the diſtribution of theſe imployments,: that the 
whole buſineſs in which all Bern is ever in mo- 
tion is the catching of the beſtBaliages,on which 
a family will have its Eye for many years be- 
fore they fall, for the Counſellors of Bera gi- 


ve a very ſmall ſhare of their Eſtates to their / 


Children when they marry them : all that they 


b propoſe is to make a Baliage ſure to them : for 


= this they feaſt and drink, and ſpare nothing by 
= which they may make ſure a ſufticient num- 


7 berof votes; but it is the chamber of the Ban-. 


= nierets that admits the pretenders to the 


| competition. When the Bailif is choſen he. 


takes all poſſible methods to make the. beſt of 


eithcr 


it he can, and lets few crimes paſs, that carry. 
B, 
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either confiſcations or fines after them, his ju- 
. Kice alſo is generally ſuſpeted. Ir is true, 
thoſe . of the Baliage may complain to the 
Council-at Bern, as the _—_— Provinces 
did anciently to the Senate of Rome, and there 
have been ſevere judgments againſt ſome more 
exorbitant Balifs, yet as complaints are not 
made, except upon great occaſions , which 
are not often given by the Ballifs, ſo it being 
the general intereſt of the Citizens of Bern to 
make all poſſible advantages of thoſe imploi- 
ments, the cenſure will be but gentle, except 
the complaint 1s crying. | 
In Bern there is very little Trade,only what 
is neceſſary for the ſupport of che Town. They 
maintain Profeſſors jn the Univerſities of Bern 
and Lauſanne, the one for the German Ter- 
ritory which is the ancient Canton, and the 0- 
ther for the xew conqueſt which is the French : 
In the former there are about zoo Pariſhes, in 
the other there are but about 150 : But in the 
| benefices.of the German ſide the ancient rights 
. of the incumbents are generally preſerved, fo 
' that ſome benefices are worth 1000 Crowns: 
Whereas in the pais de Vaud the proviſions are 
ſet off as ſalaries, and are generally from 100 # 
to 200 Crowns : Itis viſible that thoſe of Bern 7 
truſt more to the affeftions and fidelitie of their | 
ſubjects, then to the ſtrength of their Walls; E 
For as they have never finiſhed them ,, ſo what # 
is built cannot be brought to a regular forti- 2 
fication, and it is not preſerved with any care, # 
nor furniſhed with Cannon ; but if they have 
none on their Ramparts, they have good ſtore 
in 
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9 | 
in their Arſenal, in which they ſay there are 
Arms for 40000 Men. 

The Peaſants are generally rich, chiefly in 
the German ſide, and are all well Armed, they 
pay no dutics to the publick , and the fall is 
capable of great cultivation, in which ſome ſuc- 


 ceed ſo well, that I was ſhewed ſome that were 


by accident at Bern, who as I was told had of 
Eſtate to the value of 100000 Crowns, but 
that is not ordinary, yet 10000 Crowns for a 
Peaſant is no extraordinary matter : they live 
much on their Milk and Corn, which in ſome 
places, as about Payer, yields an encreaſe of 15 
meaſures after one, they breed many Horſes , 
which bring them in a great deal of money. 
The worſt thing in the Countrey is the moi- 
{ture of the Air, which is not oply occaſioned 


by the many Lakes that are in it, and the 


Neighbouring Mountains that are covered 
with Snow, ſome all the Summer long, and 
the reſt till Midſummer : But by the vaſt ' 
quantity of Woods of Fir-trees, which ſeem 
to fill very near the half of their ſoil,and if theſe 


= were for the moſt part rooted out, as they would 
| have much more ſoil, ſo their Air would be 
E much purer, yet till they find either Coal or 
3 Turf £ 


or their fewel this cannot be done. I 


2 was told that they had found Coal in ſome pla- 
= ces: If the Coal is conveniently fituated, ſo 
= that by their Lakes and Rivers, it can be eaſily 
2 carried over the Countrey, it may fave them a 
& great extent of ground, that as It is covered 
with Wood, ſo the Air becomes tltreby the 
more unwholſ{ome, 


7 They 
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They have ſome Fountains of Salt-water, 
but the making Salt conſumes ſo much Wood , 
that hitherto it has not turn'd to any account. 

- The Menare generally fincere but heavy , 
they think it neceſlany to correCt the moiſture 
_ of the Air with liberal entertainements, and 
they are well furniſhed with all neceſſary ingre- 
dients ; for as their ſoil produces good Cattle, 
ſo their Lakes abound in Fiſh, and their Woods 
in Fowl, the Wine is.alſolight and good. The 
Women are generally imploied in their do- 
meſtick affairs , and the Wives even of the 
chief Magiſtrates of Bern, look into all the 
concerns of the Houſe and Kitchin, as much 
as the Wives of the meaneſt Peaſants. Men 
and Women do not converſe promifcuouſly 
together, and the Women are ſo much amuſed 
with the management at home, and enter ſo. 
little into intrigues, that among them, as an 
eminent Phiſitian there told me, they know 
not what vapours are, which he imputed to the 
idleneſs and the intrigues that abound elſe- 
where, whereas he ſaid , among them the 
Blood was cleanſed by their labour, and as that 
made-them ſleep well, ſo they did not amuſe 
themſelves with much thinking, nor did they | 
know what Amours were : Thethird Adultery ' 
is puniſhed with death, which is alſo the pu- * 
niſhment of the fifth aft of Fornication ; of #* 
which I ſaw an inſtance while 1 was in Bern: # 
For a Woman who confeſſed her ſelf guilty of 
many. Whoredoms, and deſigned to be re- FE 
venged on ſome Men, that did not furniſh her 
liberally with money , was upon that con- 
| | ST demned 


ZT 


demned and executed ; the manner was ſolemn, 
for the Advoyer ' comes into an open Bench in 
the middle of 'the Street, and for the ſatisfa- 
Ction of the people, the whole procefs was read 
and ſentence-was pronounced in the hearing of 
all : the Conncellours both of the great and 
- teſſer Conncil ſtanding about the Advoyer , 
who after ſentence took the criminal, very gen- 
tly by the hand, ' and-praied for /her Soul, and - 
' after:execution there was-a Sermon for the in- 
Kruttion of the people. | © - F 
-!: The whole State'ts diſpoſed for 'War, for 
every man that can bear Armes'is liſted , and 
:knows his poſt and armes, and there are Bea- 
-cons ſo laid oyer the Countrey, that the ſignal 
' can Tun over: the whole Catiton'in a night : 
And their military liſts are ſo lajd, that every 
man knows: whether he is to come out upon the - 
.- *firſt or ſecond;, or not till the general ſum- 
-mons. 'Phey aſſured me at Bern, that upon 
-a general fammons they could bring above 
- Boooo Men together. The Men are” robuſt 
and ſtrong; © and\capable of great hardſhip, 
ahd of good Diſcipline, and have generally an 
extream ſenſe of liberty, and a great love to 
their Countrey ;- but they labour under a want, 
_of Officers. -And tho the ſubjets- of the State 
arerich, - yet” the publick'is poor, they can 
well reſiſt a ſudden Invaſion of their Countrey ; 
but they would ſoon grow weary ' of a long 


' 2 : War, andtheſoil requires /ſo much cultiva- 


tion, that they could not ſpare from their 1a- 


| - bour the Menthat would be neceſſary to pre- 


- ſerve their Countrey : they were indeed as 
B jj happy 
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happy as a people could be, when the Empe- 
rour had Aliace on the one hand, and the Spa- 
niards had the Franche Comte on the other, they 
had no reaſon to fear their Neighbours; bur 
now that both thoſe Provinces are in the hands 
of the French, the caſe is quite altered, for as 
Baſil is every: moment in danger from the Gar- 
rifon of Hunningen, 'that is but a Cannon ſhot 
diſtant from it, ſo all the Pas de Vaud lies open 
to the Franche Comte, and has neither fortified 
places, nor good paſles to-ſecure it, fo that 
their errour in ſuffering this to fall into the 
hands of the Erench was ſo groſs, that I took 
ſome pains to be informed concerning it, & will 
here give you this account, that I had fromone 
who was then in a yery eminent poſt, ſo that 
as he certainly knew the ſecret he ſeemed to 
ſpeak ſincerely to me, He 'teld me that the 
- Duke of Lorraine , had often moved in the 
Councils of War, | that the Inyaſion of France 
ought to be made on that ſide, in- which France 
lay open, and was very il] fortified: this he-re- 
peated often, and it was known in France: ſo 
that-the King reſolved to poſſeſshimſelf of the 
Comte, but uſed'that-precaution, that fearing to 
provoke the Switſers, he offred a neutrality on 
that ſide : .byt the Spaniards who judged right, Þ 
that it was-as much the intereſh of the, Cantons, | 
as It was theirs to preſerve the- Corte in 'their | 
hands, refuſed-to conſent to it 5: but they took © 
no care todefe<nd it, and ſeemed to leaved that © 
to the Switſers, ':.; 1 hd det cs || | 
In the mean while the. French money | 
went about very liberally at Bern, and af- 
LB 7, . LI& 
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ter thoſe that were moſt likely to make oppo- 
ſition were gained , the French Miniſter pro-_ 
poſed to them the neceſlity in which his Ma- 
fter found himſelf engaged. to ſecure him- 
ſelf on that ſide ; but that ſtill he would 
grant a neutrality on their account | if the 


| — would agree to it ; and with this 
all 


the aſſurances that could be given in words 
were' offered to them , that they ſhould ne- 
ver find the leaſt prejadice from the Neigh- 
bourhood of the French , but on the contra- 
ry all poſſible protection. There was juſt. 
cayſe given by the Spaniards to conſider them 
very little in their deliberation : for they 
would neither accept of the neutrality , nor 
ſend a conſiderable force to preſerve the Coun- 
te, ſo that it ſeemed almoſt inevitable to gi- 
ve way .to the French propoſition ; but one 
propoſed that, which an unbiafſed Aſſembly 
would certainly have accepred, that they _ 
ſhould go themſelves and take the Counte , 
and by ſo doing they would ſecure the neu- 


-trality, which was all that the 'French pre- 


tended to deſire , and they might eaſily fſatis- 
fy the Spaniards and- reimburſe themſelves of 
the expence of the Invaſion, by reſtoring the 
Counte to them when a General peace ſhould 
be made. He laid out the miſery to which 
their Countrey muſt be reduced by fo pow- 
erfull a Neighbour, but all was loft labour , 
ſo he went out in a rage and publiſhed through 
the Town, that the State was ſold and all. 
was loſt. They now ſee gheir- errour too la- 
te ,. and would repair it, if it-were poſlible, 
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24 
but, the truth is , many of the particular Men- 
-bers of this.State, do ſo prey upon the publick, 
that 'unleſſe they” do with one conſent re- | 
form thoſe abuſes , they wiil never be in con- 
dition to. doe much : | for in many of their 
. Bailiages, . of which ſowg.are Abbeys , the 
'Bailifs not ,only feed on the Subjects , but 
Aikewiſe on the State , and” pretend they arg 
ſo tar-ſyper-expended,, that they diſcount a 
great deal of the. publick revenue; of which 
they are'the, receivers ,, for their reimburſe- 
:ment : which ,made,Mr. d*Erlack once fay , 
when one of, thoſe accounts was preſented, 
+ that it was. yery ſtrange if :the.; Abbey could 
* .not feed the Monks. : It, is. true » the power 
© of their Bannerets is ſo great, that one would 
_think they myght redreſs many abuſes. The 
.City of Bern; 15. divided into four Bodies, not 
unlike our Companies .of London, which axe 
the Bakers , tho Butchers , the Tanners, and 
"The Blackſmiths, and every Citiſen of Benn 
does incorporate himſelf into ione of theſe 
Societies , jwhich they cail Abbeys , for it js 
likely they ,were anticntly a fort of a Rejj- 
-gious fraternity ;- every one; of: theſe chuſes 
two Bannerets ,, who. bear office by turns, 
-from 4. years,.to 4 ycars , ang every one of | 
, Them has a Bailljage annexed to his office, which |} 
_ he holds for life. They carry their name 
from the Banners'of the ſeveral: Abbeyes as the 
.Goxfalonters of-Italy : and the Advoyers carry. 
[Till their .name from the: ancient fitles 'Ecdi- 
£ns..or Adyocate', that was..the: title of. the 
_chief Magiſtrats of the Towns :in the Sins 
” | - 
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” .of the Roman Emperors. The Chamber of 
\ 3 thefour Bannerets that bear office, has a valt 
= power, they examine and paſle all atcounts, 
and they admit all the' competitors to'any offi- 

; ces, ſo that no man can be propoſed. ro the 
- -Council of 200 without their Approbation , 
and this being now the chief Intrigue of their 
; State, they have. ſo abſolute an authority in 
3 W ſhutting men out from imployments, that their 
1 office, which is for life, is no lefle conſiderable 
- F then that of the Advoyer, tho they are infe- 
» & riour tohim in rank; They manage matters with 
, | great addreſle,, of which this inſtance was gt- 
ven me in a competition for 'the Advoyer- 

r W# Skip not long agoe, there was one whoſe tem- 
per was violent ,, that had made it fo ſure a- 
mang, thoſe who were qualified to vote in 

£ it, asbeing neither of his kindred, or alliance, 
e | that they believed he would carry it from the 
d FF: other icompetitour , whom they favoured , fo 
n | they ſet upa third competitour whoſe kindred 
e | were the perſons that were made ſure to him, 
's | whoſe advancement they oppoſed , and by 
- & this wmeans they were all ſhut out from voting, 
s | fo that the Election went according to the de- 
;» & figne of the Bannerets. The chief man now in 
f F Bern, who was 'the reigning Advoyer when 
h Z Iwas there is Mr. d'Erlack, Nephew to that 
c | Mr. d'Erlack who was governour of Brifack, 
e # &hada brevet tobe a Mariſhal of France;this is 
y . | .one of the nobleſt families in Bern, that aCted a 
- | great part in ſhaking off the Auſtrian Tyranny, 
e KF and they have been ever ſince very much di- 
s | Mtinguiſhed there from all the reſt of their 
f ER} Nobi- 
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Nobilityz The prefent Head of it 1s a very ex- 
traordinarie Man, he has a great authoritie in 
his Canton, not only as he is Advoyer , but 
by the particular eſteem which is payed him: 
For hz is thought the wiſeſt and worthicft 
Man of the State ; tho it is ſomewhat ſtrange 


how he ſhould bear ſuch a ſway in ſuch a Go- 
.vernment, for he neicher feaſts nor drinks 
with the reſt. He is a Man of great ſobrietie and 


gravitie, very reſerved, -and behaves him- 
ſelf liker a Miniſter of State in a Monarchie, 
then a Magiſtrate in a Popular Government: 
For one ſees in him none of thoſe arts, that 
ſeem neceſlarie in ſuch a Government. He has 
a great Eſtate and no Children, ſo he has no 
projects for his Family, and does what he can 
to correct the abuſes of the State, tho the diſeaſe 


_ 3s Inveterate and ſeems paſt cure. 


He had a misfartune in a War that was 30 
years ago, in the year 1656. between the Po- 
piſh and ths Proteſtant Cantons, the occaſion 
of which will engage me in a ſhort digreſſion, 
The peace of Switzerland is chiefly preſerved 
by a Law agreed on among all the Cantons, 
that every Canton may make what regulations 
concerning Religion they think fit > without 
prejudice to the general league. Now the 
Popiſh Cantons have made Laws, that it ſhall 
be capital to any to change their Religion, and | 
on a. ſet day every year they goe all to Maſſe, 


 . and the Maſters of Families ſwear to continue 


true to the State, and firme in their Religion 
to their lives ead, and fo they pretend they 


and 
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and confiſcation- of goods, becauſe it is a vio- 
lation of the Faith, which is ſo ſolemnly ſworn, 
But on the other hand in the Proteſtant Can- 


| "tons fach as turn are only obliged to go and 


live out of the Canton ; but for their Eſtates 
they ſtill preſerve them, and are permitted to 
ſell them. One cannot but obſerve more of 
the merciful ſpirit of the Goſpel in the one 
then in the other. In two Cantons Appenzel 
and Glaris both Religions are tollerated, and 
are capable of equal priviledges , and in ſome 
Baliages that were conquered in common:by 
the Cantons of Bern and Friburg, in the Wars 
with Savoy, the two Cantons name the Bailifs 
by turns, and both Religions are ſo equally 
tollerated, that in the ſame Church. they have 
both Maſle and Sermon, ſo equally, that on 
one Sunday the Maſle begins and the Sermon 
follows, and the next Sunday the Sermon be- 


-gins and the Maſſe comes next, without the 


leaſt diſorder or murmuring. OM 
But in year 1656, ſome of the Canton of 

Schwitz changing their Religion, and retiring 

to Zurich , their. Eſtates were confiſcated , 


- and ſome others that had alſo*changed, but had 
*not left the Canton, were taken and beheaded. 


'Zurich demanded, the Eſtates of the refugies, 
but inſtead of granting this, the Canton of 
Schwitz demanded back their ſubjects that 


- they might proceed againſt_ them as delin- 


quents , and they founded this on a Law, by 
which the Cantons are obliged to deliver up 
the criminals of another Canton when they 
come among them, if they arg demanded by the 
& - | : Can- 
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Canton” to which: they. belong ;. but thoſe of! 
Zurich and Bern thoughtthis was both inhns 
man and unchriſtian, tho the Deputy of Baſil 
© was of another mind, and thought that they 
ought to be delivered. up, which extreamly 
difguſted thoſe of Zurich. ' Thoſe of Schwitz 
* committed * ſome inſolences upon the ſubjects 
of Zurich, and refuſed to give ſatisfaction, 
Upon all which a War followed between the 
Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons. The Cantons 
of Bern/and Zurich-raiſed an Armie of 25000 | 
'Men,:;, which. was commanded by Mr. d?*Er-| 
lack, but was-diſperſed in ſeveral Bodies: And 
the Papiſts had not above 6009, yet they ſur- 
- priſed Mr. d*Erlack with a body not much ſy- 
Perior 'to [theirs, both ſides after a ſhort en- 
' Zagement ryn, the Cannon-of the Canton of 
Bern was left. inthe Field a whole day, at laſt 
. thoſe of Lucern ſeeing that none ſtayed to'de- 
fend the Cannon carried-them off; this Joſs 
raited ſnch a Tumult in Bern that ,they ſeemedf] 
| reſalved to ſacrifice Mr. 4*Erlark ; but he 
came with ſuch a preſence of mind, and gave 
fo ſatisfying an account of the misfortune that 
' the tumult ceaſed; and ſoon after:the War en» 
ded. Upon this many thought, that tho. the 
Papilts acted cruelly, yet it was according. to! 
: their Laws, and that. no other Canton' could | 
. Pretend to interpoſe or- quarrel with. thoſe of | 
Schwitz for what they did upon that occalion, | 
Within theſe few years there were ſome quar- | 
. rels like toariſe in the Canton of Glaris, where | 
| It was ſaid that the equal priviledges agreed on 
to both Religions were uot preſerved, but an 
this 


of 
| different part, from that which might have 
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this occaſion the: Popes Nuntio atted a very 


been expected from him : For whereas the 


| Miniſters of that Court have been commonly 


the Incendiaries in all the diſputes that concern 
Religion, he aCted ratherthe part of a Media- 
tor, and whereas it was viſible that the injuſtice 
Hy on the ſide of the Papiſts, he interpoſed ſo 
effeftually with thoſe of Lucern, which is the 
chief of the Popiſh Cantons, that the difference 


= was compoſed. 


But to return to Bern, the buildings have 
neither great magnificence nor many appart- 
ments, . but they are convenient, and ſiited ta 
the way of living. in the Countrey. The 
Streets not only of Bern and the bigger Towns, 
but even of the ſinalleſt Villages are furniſhed - 
with Fountains that run continually, which 
as they are of great uſe, ſo they want not their 
beauty. The great Church of Bernis a very 
noble Fabrick: butbeing built on the top of , 


| the Hill on which the Town ſtands, it ſeems 


the ground began to fail, ſo to ſupport it they 


Z have raiſed a vaſt Fabrick, which has coſt more 


than the Church it ſelf ; for there is a plat- . 
form made, which is a ſquare, to which the 
Church is one ſide, and the further ſide is a 
vaſt Wall, fortified with buttreſſes .about 150 
foot high. They told me that all the ground 
down to the bottom of the Hill was dug into 
vaults; this platform is the chief walk of the 
Town, chieflie about Sun ſet ; and the River 
underneath preſents a very beautiful proſpect : 
Far there is a cut taken off from it for the 

| | | Mills, 
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Mills, bat all along as this cut goes the Water 
of Aar runs, over a ſloping bank of Stone, 
which they ſay, was made at a vaſt charge, and 
makes a noble & large Caſcade. A. 

The ſecond Church is the Dominicans Chaps 
pel, where I ſaw the famous hole that went to 
an Image in the Church,from one of theCells of 
theDominicans,which leads me to ſet down that 
Story at ſome length : For as it was one of the 
moſt ſignal cheats, that the World has known: 
ſoit falling out about twenty years before the 
Reformation was received in Bern, it is very 
probable that it contributed not a lictle to the 
preparing of the ſpirits of the people to that 
change. Iam the more able to = a particu- 
lar account of it, becauſe I read the original 
proceſs in the Latine record, ſigned by the No- 
taries of the Court of the delegates that the 
Pope ſent to try the matter. The Record is a- 
bove 130 ſheets writ cloſe and of all ſides, it 
being indeed a large volume, andI found the 
, printed accounts ſo defective, that I was at the 
pains of reading the whole proceſſe, of which 1 
will give here a true abſtract, 

The two famous Orders that had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the eſteem of thoſe dark ages, 
were engaged in a mighty rivalry. The Do- 
minicans were the more learned, they were 
the eminenteſt Preachers of thoſe times, and 
had the conduct of the Courts of Inquiſition , 
and the other chief offices in the Church in *Z® 
their hands. But on the other hand the Fran- 
ciſcans had an outward appearance of more ſe- 
verity, a ruder habit, ſtricter rules, and gres 

| ter 
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ter poverty : all which gaveghem ſuch advyan- 
tages in the eyes of the ſimple multitude, as 


| were able to ballance the other honours of the 


Dominican Order. In ſhort the two Orders 
were engaged ina high rivalry, but the devo- 
tion towards the Virgin being the prevailing 
paſſion of thoſe times, the Franciſcans upon 
this had great advantages. The Dominicans , 


. that are all engaged in the defence of Thomas 
. Aquinag's opinions, were thereby obliged to 


aſſert that ſhe was born in original ſin; this 
was propoſed to the people by the Franciſcans 
as no leſs then blaſphemic, and by this the Do- 
minicans began to loſe ground extreamly' in 
the minds of the people, who were ſtrongly 
prepoſleſſed in favour of the immaculate con- 
ception. 

About the beginning of the x 5th Century, a 
Franciſcan happened to preach in Francfort, 
and one Wigand a Dominican coming into the 
Church, the Cordelier ſeeing him broke out 
iato exclamations, praiſing God that he was 
not of an Orger that profained the Virgin, or 
that poyſoned Princes in the Sacrament, (for 
a Dominican had poyſoned the Emperour 


= Henry the VII. with the Sacrament,) Wigand 
Z being extreamlie provoked with this bloody 
Z Teproach gave him the lie, upon which a dif- 
# Pute aroſe, whici ended ina tumult, that had 
2 almoſt coſt che Dominican his life, yet he got 
= away. | The whole Order. reſolved to take 


their revenge, and ina Chapter held at Vim- 
pſen in the year 1504. they contrived a 
mechod for ſupporting thecredit of their p 

| : cr 
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der, which was mnch ſunk in the opinion of | 
the people, and fer bearing down the repu- | 
tation of the Franciſcans. Four of the jun&to 
undertook to manage the deſigne ; for they ſaid 
fince the people were ſo much diſpoſed to be- 
leeve Dreams and Fables they muſt dream of 
their ſide, and endeavour to cheat the people 
as well as the others had done. . They reſol- 
ved to make Bern the Scene in which the pro- 
ject ſhould be pur in execution ; for they found'' 
the people of Bern at that time apt to ſwallow 
any thing, and not diſpoſed to make ſevere } 
enquiries into extraordinarie matters.. When 
they had formed their deſign a fit tool pre- 
ſented it ſelf, for one Jetzer came to take their 
habit as a Lay-brother, who had all the difſ- 
poſitions that were neceſlarie for the execution 
of their project : For he was extream ſimple, 
and was much inclined to Auſterities, {o 
having obſerved his temper well, they began 
to execute their project, the very night after 
he took the habit, which was on Lady-day. 
1507. One of the Friers conveyed himſelf 
ſecretly into his Cell, and appeared to him as 
if he had been in Purgatorie, in a ſtrange fi- 
gure, and he had a Box near his month upon 
which as he blew fire ſeemed to come out of | 
his mouth.. He had alſo ſome Dogs about : 
him: that appeared as his tormenters, in this 
poſture he came near the Frier while he was * 
a Bed, and took up a celebrated Story that 7 
they uſed to tell alþ their Friers, to beget in 
them a great dread at the laying aſide their ha- 
bit, which was, that one of the Order, who 

| was. 
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was Superiour of their Houſe. at Soloturn had 
zone to Paris, but laying aſide his habit was 
killed in his Lay-habit. TheFrier in the Vi- - 
zar ſaid he was that perſon, and was condem- 
ned to Purgatorie for that crime ; but he ad- 
ded that he might be reſcued out of it by 
his means, and he ſeconded this with moſt 
horrible cries expreſling the miſcries which he 
ſuffered. The poor Frier (Jetzer) was exceſ- 
ſivelie frighted, but the other advanced and 
required a promiſe of him to doe that which 
he ſhould deſire of him,* in order to the deli- 
vering himout of his torment. The frighted 
Frier promiſed all that he asked of him, then 
the other ſaid he knew he was a great Saint; 
and that his pralers and mortifications would 
prevail, but they muſt be very extraordina- 
rie. The whole Monaſterie muſt fora week 
together diſcipline themſelves with a Whip, 
and he muir lie proſtrate in the forme of one 
on a Croſs in one of their Chappels,. while 
Maſle was faid in the ſight of all that ſhould 
come together to it ; andhe added that if he 
did this he ſhould find the eftefts of the love 
that the B. Virgin did bear him, together 
with many other extraordinaric things ; and 
ſaid he would appear again accompanicd with 
two other Spirits, and aſſured him that all 
that he did/ ſuffer for his deliverance ſhould 
be moſt Floriouſly rewarded. Morning was 
no ſooner come then that the Frier gave an ac- 
count of this Apparition to the reſt of the 
Convent , who ſeemed extreamlie ſurpriſed at 
it, they all preſſed him to undergo the diſci- 
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pline that was enjoyned him , and every one 
undertook to bear his ſhare, ſo the deluded 
Frier performed it all exactly in one of the 
Chappels of their Church : Fhis drew a vaſt 
number of SpeCctators together who all con- 
ſidered the poor Frier as a Saint, and in the 
mean while the four Friers thar managed the 
impoſture magnified the Miracle of the Appa- 
rition to the skles in their Sermons. T he 
Friers Confeſſor was upon the ſecret, and by 
this means they knew all the little paſlages of 
the poor Friers life, even to his thoughts , 
which helped them not a little in the Conduct 
of the matter. The Confellor gave him an 
Hoſtie, with a ptece of Wood , that was, as 
he pretended, a true piece of the Croſs, and 
by theſe he was to fortifie himſelf, if any other 
Apparitions ſhould come to him,. ſince evil 
Spirits would be certainly chained up by them. 
The night after that the former Apparition 
was renewed, and the maſqued Frier brought *! 
two others with him in ſuch Vizzards that the 
Frier thonght they were Devils indeed. The * 
Frier preſented the Hoſtie\to them, which * 
gave them ſuch a check that he was fully fatis-. 
fied of the vertne of this preſervatif. 

The Frier, [that pretended/he\ was ſuffering © 
in Purgatorie, ſaid fo many things to him re- | 
lating to the ſecrets of his life, and thoughts, | 
which he had from the  Confeſlor ;- that the * 
poor Frier was fully poſſefſed in the opinion * 
of the realitie of the Apparition. In two of 
theſe Apparitions that were both managed in 

the ſame manner the Frier in the _— 
talke 
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talked much of the Dominican, Order whict 
he faid was exceſſively dear to the B. Virgin, 
who knew her ſelf to be conceived in- Origi- 
nal jin, and that the Doctors who taught the 
contrarie werc iy Purgatoric - That the Storie 
of St, Bernards appearing with a ſpot on him , 
for having oppoſed himſelf to the feaſt of the 
Conception, was a Forgerie: but that it was 
true that ſome hideous flies had appeared on 
St. Bonaventures Tomb who taught the con- 
trarie, . that the Z. Virgin abhorred the Cor- 
deliers for making her equal to her Son, that 
Scotus was damned whoſe Canonifation the 
Cordeliers were then ſoliciting hard at Rome, 
and that the Town of Bern would be de- 
ſtroyed for harbouring ſuch plagues within 
their walls. When the injoined diſcipline 
was fully performed, the Spirit appeared again 
and faid he was now delivered out of  Purga- 
torie, but before he couid be admitted to 


 Heaven-che muſt receive the Sacrament , havy- 


ing died without it, and after that he would 
ſay Maſle , for thoſe, who hqd. by their great 


charities reſcued. him out of -his pains. The 


Frier fancied. the yoice reſembled the Priors 
a little ; but he was then ſofar from ſuſpecting 
any thing, . that he gave no great heed to this 
ſuſpition. Some dayes after this the ſame 


:Frier appeared as a Nun all in Glorie, and 


told the poor Frier that ſhe/ was St. Barbara, 
for whom he. had a particular devotion , and 
added that the B. Virgin was ſo much pleaſed 
with his charity, that ſhe intended to come . 


and viſit him: He immediately called the ' 
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Convent together, and gave the reſt of the 
Friers an account of this Apparition, which 
was entertained by them all with great joy ; 
and the Frier larguiſhed 1n defires for the ac- 
compliſhment of the promiſe , that St. Barba- 
ra had made him. After ſome dayes the long- 
cd for delufion appeared to him, clothed as 
the Virgin uſed to be on. the great Feaſts, and 
indeed in the ſame Habits : there were about 
her ſome Angels, which he afterwards found 
wcre the little. ſtatues of Angels which they 
ſ:t oh the Altars, on the great holy dayes. 
There was alſo a pulley faſtned in the 'room 
over his head, and a cordtied to the Angels, 
that made them riſe up in the air, and flie a- 
bout the Virgin, which encreaſed the deluſion, 
The V.regin after ſome --endearments to him- 
ſelf, extolling the merit of his charity and di- 
ſcipline, told him that ſhe was conceived in 
original ſin, and that Pope Julius the Second, 
that then reigned, was to put an end to the 
diſpute, and was to aboliſh the feaſt of her 
conception, which Sixtus the Fourth had in- 
ſtituted, and that the Frier was to be the In- 
ſtrument of perſwading the Pope of the truth 
In that matter : She gave him three drops of 
her Sons blood, which were three tears of 
blood that he had ſhed over Jeruſalem, and 
this ſignified that ſhe was three hours In ori- 
2mal fin, after which ſhe was, by his mercy, 


delivered out of that State : For it ſeems the 
Dominicans were reſolved ſo to compound j; 


the matter, that they ſhould gain the main 
poInt/ of her conception in lin, yet: they 
: would 
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would comply ſo far with the reverence for. 
the Virgin, with which the World was poſ- 
ſeſſed, that ſhe ſhould be beleeyed to have 
remained a very ſhort while in that State. 
She gave him alſo five drops of Blood in the 
form of a Croſs, which were tears of Blocd, 
that ſhe had ſh:d while her Son was on the 
Croſs. And, to convince. him more fully, 
ſhe preſented an Hoſtie to him, thatappeared 
as an ordinary Hoſtie, and of a ſudden it ap- 
peared to be of a deep red colour. The cheat of 
thoſe ſuppoſed viſits was often repeated to the 
abuſed Frier,at laſt the Virgin told him that ſhe 
was to give him ſuch marks of her Sons love to 
him, that the matter ſhould be paſt all doubt. 
She ſaid that the five wounds of St.Lucia and S. 
Catherine were real wounds,and that ſhe would 
alſo imprint them on him, ſo ſhe bid him reach 
his hand ; he had no great mind to receive a 
favour in. which he was to ſuffer ſo much : but . 
ſhe forced his hand and ſtruck a nail thro it , 
the hole was as big as a grain of peaſe, and he 
ſaw the Candle clearly thro it, this threw 
him out of a ſuppoſed tranſport into a real 
Agony ; but ſhe ſeemed to touch his hand, 
and he thought he ſmelt an oyntment, with 
which ſheanointed it, tho his Confeſior per- 
ſwaded him that that was only an imagination, 
ſo the ſuppoſed Virgin left him for that time. 
The next night the Apparition returned, 
and brought ſome linnen Clothes, - which 
had ſome real or imaginary vertue to allay his 
torment, and the pretended Virgin ſaid, they 
were ſome of the linnen in-which Chriſt was 
C 1j | wrap- 
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wrapped, and with that ſhe gave him a ſopo- 


'Tiferous draught ; and while he was faſt a 
ſleep, the other four wounds were imprinted \ 


on his body in ſuch a manner that he felt no 
In. 
But in order to the doing of this the Friers 
betook themſelves to charms, and the Subprior 


ſhewed the reſt a book full of them, but he. 


ſaid that before they could be effeftual they 
mult renounce God, and he not only did this 
himſelf, but by a formal act pur in writing 
Ngned with his Blood he dedicated himſelf to 


theDevil, it is true he did not oblige the reſt to. 


this,but only torenounceGod. The compoſition 
of the Draught was a mixture of ſome Foun- 
tain water and Chriſme; the hairs of*the Eye- 
brows of a Child, ſome Quickſilver, ſome 
grains. of Incenſe , ſomewhat of an Eaſter 
Wax-Candle, ſome conſecrated Salt , and the 
Blood of an unbaptiſed Child. This Compo- 
ſition was a ſecret, which the Subprior did 
not communicate to the other Friers. By 
this the poor Frier Jetzer was made almoſt 
quite inſenſible: when he was awake, and 
came out of this deep ſleep, he felr this won- 
derful impreſſion on his body, and now he 
was raviſhed out of meaſure, and came to 
fancy himſelf to be acting all the parts of our 
Saviours Paſſion : he was expoſed to the people 
on the great Altar , to the amaſement of the 


whole Town, and to the no ſinall mortifica- | 


Tton of the Franciſcans. The Dominicans gave 
him ſome other draughts that threw him into 


convulſions, and when he came out of thoſe, a 
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yoice was heard, which came through that hole 
which yet remains and runs from one of the 
Cells along a great part- of the wall of the 
Church: for a'Frier ſpoke thro a pipe; and 
at the End of the hole there was an Image of 
the Virgins with a little Jeſus in her armes, 
between whom and his mother the voice ſee- 
med to Come, the Image alſo ſeemed to ſhed 
tears, and a Painter had drawen thoſe on her 
face ſo lively , that the people-were deceived 
by it. Thelitle Jeſus askt why ſhe wept, and 
ſhe ſaid it was becauſe his honour was given 
to her, ſince it was ſaid that ſhe was born wi- 
thout ſin; in Concluſion the Friers did ſo 0- 
ver act this matter , that art laſt even the poor 
deluded Frier himſelf came to diſcover ir, and 
reſolved to quit the order. 

It was in vain to delude him with more Ap- 
paritions , for he well nigh killd a Frier that 
came to him perſonating the Virgin in ano- 
ther ſhape- with a crown on her head : he al- 
ſo over-heard the Friers once talking amongſt 
themſelves of the Contrivance and fucceſſe of 
the impoſture, fo plainly, that he diſcovered 
the whole Matter ; and upon that, as may be 
calily imagined , he was filled with all the 
horrour with which ſuch a diſcovery Could 
inſpire him, | 

The Friers fearing that an impoſture which 
was carried on hitherto with ſo much ſucceſ- 
ſe, ſhould be quite ſpoiled, and be turned 
againſt them, thought the ſureſt way was to 
own the whole Matter to him, and to enga- 
ce him to carry on the Chear. They told him”. 
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io what eſteem he would be , if he continued 
to ſupport the .reputation that he had acqui- 
red. that hz would become the chieffe per- 

ſon of the Order, and in the end they per- 
ſuaded him to goe 'on with the impoſture : but 
at laſt they, fearing leaſt he ſhould diſcover 
all, reſolved to poyſon him : of which he was 
ſo apprehenſive, that once a Loafe being 
brought him that was prepared with ſome ſpi- 
ces, he kept it for ſome time, and it growing 
green he threw it to ſome young wolves whelps 
that were in the Monaſtery who dicd immediat- 
ly. His conſtitution was alſo ſo vigorons, that 
tho they gave him poyſon five ſeverall times 
he wasnot deſtroied by it, they alſo preft him 
earneſtly to renounce God which they judgd 
neceſſary , that ſo their Charms might have 
theix effect on him ; but he would never con-. 
ſent!to that, at laſt they forced him to take a 
Poyſoned Hoſtie , which yet he vomited up 
ſoon after he had ſwallowed it downe, that fai- 
ling they uſed him fo cruelly, whipping him 
with an iron Chain, and girding him about fo 
{trait with 1t , that to avoid further torment 

| he ſwore to them » In a moſt imprecating ſtile, 
that he would: never diſcover the ſecret ; but 
would ſtill carry it on, and ſo he deluded 
them till he found an opportunity of getting 
out of the Convent, and of throwing him- 
{elf into the hands of the a, to whom 
he diicovered all. 
The foure Friers were ſciſed on , and put 
in piiſon,, and an account of the whole Mar- 
*'rer Was ſzat., firſt to the Bishop of Lauſanne, 
| and 


1- 
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; and thefi to Rome, and it may be eaſily ima- 
| gined that the Franciſcans took all poſlible ca- 


re to have it. well examined, the Biſhops of 
Lauſanne and of Zyon with the Provinciall 
of the Dominicans were appointed. to form 
the Proceſle. The four Friers firſt excepted 
to Jetzers credit; but that was reiected, then 
being threatned with the queſtion they put in 
a long plea againſt that ; but tho the Provin- 
ciall would not conſent to that, yet they we- 


{ re put to the queſtion , ſome endured it long, 
I but at at laſt they all confeſſed the whole pro- 


greſſe of the impoſture. The Provinciall ap- 
peared concerned ; for tho Jetzer had opened 
the whole Matter to him, yet he would give 
no credit to him, on the contrary he Char- 
ged him to be obcdieut to them, and one of 
the Friers ſaid plainly, that he was on the 
whole ſecret, and ſo he withdrew, but he died 
ſome dayes. after at Conſtance having poy- 
ſond himſelf, as was believed. The Matter 


lay afleep ſome time, but a year after that a 
2Spanish Bishop came, authoriſed with full 
powers from Rome, and the whole Cheat 


being fully proved, the four Friers were ſo- 
lemnly degraded from their Prieſthood , and 


BEight daies after, it being the laſt of May 
$1509, they were burnt in a Meadow on the 
E other ſide of the River over againſt thg great 
BChurch ; The place of their Executiti was 
© ſhewed me, as well-as the hole in the wall, 
thro which the Voice was Conveyed to the 


Image. It was certainly one of the blackeſt 
ard yet the beſt Carried oz Cheat that has 
been 


' More ſucceſsfully finiſhed, 
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been ever known, and no doubt had the 
Frier died, before the diſcovery , it had pf 
ſed down to poſterity as one of the greatef 
Miracles that ever was, and'it gives a ſhrey( 
ſuſpition that many of the-other Miracles 
that Church were of the ſame nature , by 
' I ſhall not entertain you any further witi 
the State of Bern but ſhall only add one ge 
nerall remark , which was too viſible not t 
be obſerved every where, and of too grea 
importance not &o deſerve a particular ref 
Ction ; it belongs in general| to. all the Cay 
cons, but I give it here becauſe I had me 
re occaſion to make it in Bern , having ſeeni 
more and ſtaicd longer in it, then in the othe 
Cantons. * 

Switzerland lies between France and Itah 
that are both of them Countrics incompar 
bly 'more rich, and better furniſhed with 
the pleaſures and conveniences of life then | 
is, and yet Italy is almoſt quite diſpeoplel 
and the people in it are reduced to a mii 
that can ſcarce be imagined by thoſe wh 
have nog ſeen it ; and France is in a great me: 
ſure diſpeopled , and the inhabitants are re 
duced to a poverty that appears in all th 
marks in which it can ſhew. it ſelf,. both 
their houſes ,, furniture, cloaths and looks. | 

On the Contrary Switzerland is extrea 
full of people, and in every place in the Vilk 
ges,a5 well as 1n their touns one ſees all the mari 
he can look for of plenty and wealth , thel 
houſes and windows are in good caſe, the hig 
, Way 
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rayes are well maintained , all people are well 
lothed, and every one lives at his caſe. This 
bſervation ſurpriſed me yet more in the 
ountrey of the Griſons, who have almoſt 
jo ſoil” at all, being. ſituated in Valleys that 
re almoſt all waſhed away with the torrents, 
hat fall down from the hills, and ſwell their 
brooks ſome timcs , ſo violently and ſo ſud- 
Wienly , that in many places the whole ſoil is 
I maſhed away , and yet thoſe valleys are well 
,.Wecopled , and every one lives happy and -at 
aſe, under a gentle Government whillt o- 
her rich and plentifull Countries are reduced 
Wo ſuch miſery, that as many of the inhabi- 
Wants are forced to change their ſeats, ſo tho- 
e who ſtay behind can ſcarce live and pay thoſe 
yrievous Impoſitions that are laid upon ther, 
he rude people generally reaſon very ſimply 
vhen they enter into ſpeculations of Goveri- 


.n Wnent,bur they feel true, tho they argue falle, fo 


In eaſy Government tho joyned to an ill ſoil, ant 
accompained with great inconveniences, draws, 
or at leaſt keeps people in it, whereas a ſeverc 
Government, tho in general] ideas it may ap- 


| {pear reaſonable , drives its ſubjefts even out 


Rof the beſt and moſt deſirable ſeats. 

9% In my way from Bern to this place I paſ- 
| Bd by Soloturn , as I came through Fribourg 
in my way from Lauſanne to Bern , theſe are 
-,@ two of the Chieff of the Popiſh Cantons, after 

& Lucerne, and one ſees in them a heat and bi- 
gotry beyond what appears either in France 
or Italy : long before they come within the 
Church doors they kneel down in the ſtreets 
—- : when 
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when Maſle is a ſaying in it. The Images arg | 
alſo extream groſlze. In the Chieff Church 
of Soloturn there is an Image of God the Fa. 
ther, as an old man with-a great black beard, 
having our Saviour on his knecs, and a Pigion 
over his head. Here alſo begins a devotion at the 
Ave-Mary-bel which is ſcarce known inFrance, 
but is practiſed all Italy over : At noon and at 
Sun ſet the Bell rings, and all ſay the Ave-M# 
ry, and a ſhort prayer to the. Virgin; but 
whereas in Italy they content themſelves with 
putting off their Hats, in Switzerland they 
do for the moſt part kneel down in the Streets, 
which I ſaw no-where practiſed in Italy, except 
at Venice, and there it is not commonly done, 
But notwithſtanding this extream bigotry, 
all the Switzers ſec their common intereſt { 
well, that they live in a very good underſtand. 

ing one with another. This tis indeed chief 
owing to the Canton of Lucern, where there 
is a ſpirit ia the Government very different 
from what is in moſt of the other Popiſh Can-K 
tons : the reſidence of the Spaniſh Ambaſl?# 
dour and of the Nuntio in that Town, con- 
tributes alſo much to the preſerving it in 
go0d a temper, It being their intereſt to unite 
Switzerland, and by this means the heat andF 
indiſcretion of the reſt is often moderated: 
The Jeſuits begin to grow as powerful in Swit-Þ 
zerland as they are elſewhere: they have ano 
ble Colledge and Chappel ſituated in the beſt 
place of Friburg. It is not long fince they 
were recet7cd at Soloturn, where there was 4 
revenue of 1000. Liyresa yer, ſetoff for the 
main 
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maintenance of ten of them, with this provi- 


8 fion that they ſhould never exceed that num- 


ber ; but where they are once ſetled Rhey find 
means to break through all limitations, and 
they are now become 1o rich there, that they 
are raiſing a Church and Colledge, which will 
coſt before it is finiſhed above 40cooo Livres , 
to which the French King gives x 0000 Livres 
for the frontis-piece : For this being the Can- 
ton in which his Ambaſladour reſides, he 
thought it ſutable to his glory to have a monu- 
ment of his bounty raiſed by an Order that will 


| never be wanting to flatter their benefaQors, 


as long as they find their account in it. 

In the ſame Canton there is an Abbey that 
has 100000 Liyres of revenue, there Is al- 
ſo a very rich Houſe of Nuns that wear the 
Capuchins Habit, that as I was told had 60000 
Livres of revenue, and but 60. Nuns in it, 
who having thus 1000 Livres a piece may 
live-in all poflible plenty in a Countrey where 
a very little money goes a great way : But 


&# that which ſurpriſes one molt at Soloturn, is 
& the greatfortification that they are building of a 


Wall about the Town, the nobleſt and ſo- 
lideſt that is any where to be ſeen, the Stone 


& with which it is faced is a ſort of courſe Mar- 
# ble, but of that bigneſs that many Stones are 


& 10 foot long, and two foot of breadth and 
# thickneſs : But tho this will bea work of vaſt 
©. expence and great beauty, yet it would ſigni- 


fie little againſt a great Armie that would 
attack it vigorouſly. The Wall is finiſhed 


on the ſide of the River on which the Town 


ſtands, 
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ſtands, the Ditch is very broad, and tþ 
Counterſcarp and Glaſier are alſo finiſhed, ay 
they ardworking at a Fort onthe other f{ideq 
the River , which they intend to forthe j 
" the ſame manner. This has coſt them ne 
two millions of Livres, and this vaſt expen 
| has made them often repent the undertaking 
and it is certain that a fortification thar 1s abl 
to reſiſt the rage of their-Peaſants in the | 
of a Rebellion is all that is needful. Th 
Canton has two Advoyers as Bern, the litt 
Council conſiſts of 36, they have 12 Baliag 
belonging to them, which are very profitab 
to thoſe that cann carry them, they have a 
Burfar,and but one Banneret. _ All the Ca 
tons have their Baliages, but if. there are di 
orders at;Bern in the choice of their .Bailik 
there are far greater among thePopiſh Cantoi 
where all things are ſold, as a foreign Miy 
iter that reſides there told nie, who tho | 
knew what. my Religion was, did not ſtickt 
own: franckly.to me, that the Catholick Ca 
-tons were hot near ſo well governed as. th 
-Proteſtant Cantons. : Juſtice 18 generally al 
among them, -and in their Treaties with fer 
-relgn Princes, they have ſometimes taken mo 
ney both from the French and Spaniſh Amb 
-{adors,. aud: have ſigned contradictory Artick 
at-the ſame time, : 
Baden hasnothing in it that is remarkabk$ 
. except its convenient ſituation, which make 
; 1t the ſeat of the general Dyet of the Cantos 
'tho it is not one of them, but is a Baliage thil 
: belongs in common -to. eight of the ancient 
Car 


) 
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Cantons: At laſt I came to this place, which 


as it is the firſt and molt honourab_ot all the 
Cantons, ſo with relation to us it has a prece- 


dence of a higher nature; it being the firſt that 


received the Reformation. 

This Canton is much leſs then Bern, yet 
the publick is much richer : they reckon. that 
they can bring 50000 Men together upon 24 
hours warning, their ſubjefts live happy : for 
the Bailifs here have regulated appointments, 
& have only the hundredth penny of the fines, ſo 
that they are not tempted as thoſe of Bern 
are, to whom the fine belongs entirely, to 
ſtrain matters againſt their Subjects , and 
whereas at Bern the conſtant intrigue of the 
whole Town is concerning their Baliages , 


here on the contrary it is a ſervice to which 


the Citizens are bound to ſubmit according to 


their conſtitution, but to which they d0 not. 


aſpire. The Government is almoſt the ſame 


- as at Bern,and the Magiſtrate that is called the 


þ 


Advoyer at Bern, is here called the Bourgo- 
maſter. Therevenue of the State is here juſt= 
ly accounted for, ſo that the publick purſe is 
much richer then at Bern; the Arſenal is much 
better furniſhed, and the fortifications are 


# moreregular. There is a great trade ſtirring 


Pr 
< 


© here, and as their Lake that is .24 miles long 


and about two or three broad, ſupplies them 


© well with proviſions, ſo their River carries 


| 


# their Manufacture to the Rhine, from whence 


it is conveyed as they pleaſe, One of theis 
chief ManufaCturies is Crape, which is in all 
reſpeRs the belt I ever ſaw. 1 will not deſcribe 


the. 


fi 
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the ſituation of the Town, but ſhall content Þ 
. my ſelf aa(tell you that it is extream pleaſant, # 
- theCouny about it is Mountanous, and the | 
' Winters are hard, for the Lake freeſes quite 
over, only in ſome places the Ice never lies, 
which is believed a mark that ſome Springs riſe 
there,which cauſe that hear, ſo alſo in the Lake 
of Geneva, tho it is never quite froſen, yet 
great boards, of Ice lie in ſeveral parts, bit 
theſe are never ſeen in ſome parts of the Lake, 
which is ſuppoſed to flow from the ſame 
cauſe. | | = 
But to return to Zurich, one ſees here the 
true ancfent ſimplicity of the Switzers,not cor-E 
rupted with luxury or vanity, their Women 
not only do not converſe familiarly with men, 
except thoſe of their near kindred, bur even 
in the Streets do not make any returns to the 
civility of Strangers, for it is only Strangers 
that put off their Hats to Women, but they 
make no courteſies : and here as in all Switzer- 
land Women are not ſaluted, but the civility 
1s exprcſled by taking them by the Hand. There 
1s one thing ſingular in the conſtitution of Zu-F 
rich,that is their little council conſiſts of 50 per. 
fons,but there ſit in it only 25 ar a time,and fo 
the two halves of this Conncil, as each of them 
has his proper Bourgomalter, have alſo the Go-# 
vernment in their Hands by turns, and they 
ſhifr every fix moneths, at Midſummer and at 
Chriſt-Maſs. The whole Canton is dividedÞ 
Into nine great Baliages and 21 Caſtellaneries; # 
in the former 'the Bailif reſides conſtantly, | 
but the Caſtellan who is alſo one of the great 
| | Coult 
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rich, and goes only at ſome ſct times of the 
year to do juſtice. | 

The vertue of this Canton has appeared ſig- 
nally in their G—— firmly to the antient 
capitulations with the French, and not ſlacken- 


ing in any article, which has been done by all. 


the other Cantons, where money has a Sove- 


raigne influence : but here it has never pre- 
E vailed. They have converted the ancient re- . 
Z. venues of the Church more generally to pious 
= uſes then has been done any where elſe, that I 
} knowof. They have, many Hoſpitals well 
| entertained, in one as I was told, there was 


650 poor kept : but as they ſupport the real 


ſo they deſpiſe that vain magnificence of buil- 


| dings which is too generally affected elſe- 


where; for theirsare very plain , and one of 
the Government there ſaid to me very ſenfi- 


& bly, that they thought it enough to main- 
# tain their poor as poor, and did not judge it 
2 proper to lodge them as Princes. 


# Council, has fo little todo that he lives at Zu- 


» 


| charities, which belongs to ſuch endowments, 


The Dean and Chapter are likewiſe ſtill 


| continued as a corporation, and enjoy the re- 
# venues which they had before the Reforma- 
” tion, but if they ſubſiſt plentifully they 1a- 
= bour hard, for they have generally two or 
# three Sermons a day , and ar leaſt one: the 
© firſt begins at five a clock in the morning. 
+ From Geneva, and all Switzerland over, 
# there are daylie Sermons, which were {ſubſti- 
E tated upon the Reformation to the Male. 


But the Sermons are generally too long , and 
D the 
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the Preachers have departed from the firſt de $ 
ſign of theſe Sermons, which were intended 
to'be an eÞÞlication of a whole Chapter, and 
an exhortation upon it,, and if this were {ſo | 
contrived that it were in all not above a quar- 
ter of an hour long, as it would be heard by 
the people with leſs wearineſs and more pro- 
fit, ſo it would bea vaſt advantage to the Prea- 
chers; For as it would oblige them to ſtudy | 
the Scriptures much, ſo having once made | 
themſelves Maſters of the practical parts of F 
the Scripture, ſuch ſhort and imple diſcourſes F 
would coſt them leſs pains, than thoſe more 
laboured Sermons do, which conſume the 
greateſt part of their time, and too often to 
very little purpoſe. | | 

Among the Archives of the Dean and Chap-# 
ter, there is a vaſt collection of Letters, writ-# 
ten either to Bullinger or by him ; they are 
bound up, and make a great many Volumes # 
in Folio, and out of theſe no doubt but one 
might diſcover a great many particulars relat- 
ing to the Hiſtory of the Reformation : For # 
as Bullinger lived long, ſo he was much 
eſtecmed. He procured a very kind reception 
to be given to ſome of our Engliſh exiles in| 
Quzen Maries reigne, in particular to Sands # 
afterwards Arch-biſhop of York, to Horn af- |: 
terwards Biſhop of: Wincheſter, and to Jewel # 
Biſhop of Salisbury. He gave them lodgings 
in the Cloſe, and uſed thery with all poſlible # 
kindneſs, and as they preſented ſome Silver- 
Cups to the Colledge, with an Inſcription F 
acknowledging the kind reception way by | 

| > oun 
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found there, which I ſaw, ſo they continued 
to keep a conſtant ' correſpondence with Bul- 
linger, after the happy re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Reformation under Queen Eliſabeth : Of 
which I read almoſt a whole Volume while I 
was there : Moſt of them contain only the ge- 


_ neral news, but ſome were more important 


and relate to the diſputes then on foot, con- 
cerning the Habits of the Clergy, which 
gave the firſt b-ginnings to our unhappy di- 
viſions : - and by the Letters, of which 1 read 
the Originals, it appears that the Biſhops pre- 
ſerved the ancient Habits raiher in compliance 
with the Queens inclinations, then out of a- 
ny liking they had tothem ; ſo far they were 
from liking them: that they plainly expreſt 
their diflike of them. Jewel, in a Letter 
bearing date the 8. of February 1566. wiſhes 
that the Veſtments together with all the 
other remnants of Popery might be thrown 
both out of their Churches, and out | of 
the minds of the p:ople, and laments the 
Queens fixednefs to them : ſo that ſhe would 
ſuffer no change to be made. And in January 
the ſame year, Sands writes to the ſame pur- 
pole. Contenditur de veſtibus Papiſticis -utenats 
vel non utendis, dabit Dems his quoque finem. 
Diſputes are now on foot -concerning _— 
piſh veſtments whither they ſhould be uſed'or 
not, bur God will put anend to thoſe things. 
Horn Biſhop of | Wincheſter went further : 
For in a Letter dated the 16 of July, 1565. 
He writes of the act concerning the Habits, 
with great regret, and expreſlzs ſome hopes 

| Dy that: 
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_- ſhould conform himſelf to it or not, upon 


.. the propoſitions that were made for the Refor- 
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chat it might be repealed next Seſſion of Par- F# 
liament, if the Popiſh party did not hinder it, © 
and he ſeems to ſtand in doubt whether he 


which he deſires Bullingers advice. And in 
many Letters writ on that ſubject, it is aſſer- 
ted. That both Cranmer and Ridley intended to 
procure an Act for aboliſhing the Habits, and 
that they only defended their Lawfulneſs, bht 
not their fitneſs, and therefore they blamed 
private perſons that refuſed to obey the Laws, 
Grindal.in a Letter dated the 27 of Auguſt, * 
1566, writes; That all the Biſhops, who had þ 
been beyond Sea, had at their return dealt with 

the Queen tolet the matter of the Habits: fall : 


but ſhe was ſo prepoſleſſed that tho they had all 
endeavoured |to divert her from proſecuting 
that matter |, ſhe continued ſtil} inflexible, 
This had made them reſolve to ſubmit to the 
Laws, and to wait for a fit opportunity to re- 
verſe them. +He laments the 11] effefts of the 
oppoſition that ſome had made to them,, which 
had extreamly irritated the Queens ſpirit, ſo: 
that ſhe was now much more heated in thoſe 
matters then formerly, he alſo thaoks Bullin- 
ger for the Letter that he had writ juſtify- 
inzthe Lawful uſe of _ the Habits, which he- 
ſayes had done great ſcrvice, Cox Biſhop of * 
Ely, in one of his Letters, Iaments the ayer- 
lion that they found in the Parliament to all 


matton of abuſes, Jewel, in a Letter dated the 
22 of May 1559. writes. That the Quecn re- 
fuſed to be called Head of the Church , and 
adds, 
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ſelf, 


J3 


* adds, That that Title conld not be jullly given 


to any mortal, it being due only-to Chriſt, ard - 

that ſuch Titles had been ſo much abuſed by 
Antichriſt, that they ought not to be any lon- 
ger continued, On all theſe paſlages I will 
make no reflections here : For 1 ſet them down 
only to ſhew what was the ſenſe of our Chief 
Church-men at that time concerning thoſe 
matters, which have ſince engaged us into ſuch 
warm and angry diſputes, and this may be'rno 


{ inconſiderable inſtruCtion to one, that intends 


to write the Hiſtorie of that time. The laſt 


| particular with whichT intendto end this Let- 
| ter, might ſeem alittle too learned, if I were 


writing to a leſs knowing Man than your 


1 have taken ſome pains in my travels to 


examine all the Antient Manuſcripts of the 
& New Teſtament , concerning that doubted 
| paſlage of St. Johns Epiſtle, There are three 
* that bear witneſs in Heaven , the Father , the 
 VVord, and the Spirit, and theſe three are one, 
© . Bullinger doubted much of it, becauſe he found 
# itnotinan antient Latin Manuſcript at Zu- 
E rich, which ſeems to be about Soo years 
* old: For it is written in that hand that began 
-; tobe uſed in Charles the Great*s time. I cur- 
z ned the Manuſcript, and found the paſlage 
= was not there; but this was certainlie the er- 
Z rour or omiſſion of the Coppier : For before 
= the General Epiſtles in that Manuſcript the 


” Preface of St. Jeromes is to be found, in 
& which he ſayes that he was the moreexact in that 


Tranſlation, that ſo he might diſcover the 
D ij fraud 
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fraud of the Arrians who had ſtruck out that 
naſlage concerning the Trinitie. This Preface 
13 printed in Lira's Bible : but how it came to be 
left ont by Eraſmus in his Edition of that Fa- | 
thers works is that of which I can give no ac- | 
count : For as on the one hand Eraſmus's ſince- 
rTitie ought not to be too raſhly cenſured, ſoon 
the other hand that Preface being in all th> 
Manuſcripts Antient or Modern of thoſe Bibles | 
that have the other Prefaces in them that 1 ever | 
yet ſaw, it is not eaſie to imagine what made # 
Eraſmus not to publiſh it,and it is in the Manu- þ 
ſcript Bibles at Baſle, where he printed his Edi- Þ 
tion of S. Jeromes works. In the old Manuſcript 
Bible of Geneva, that ſeems to be above 700 
years old, both the Preface and the paſlage Þ 
are extant, but with this difference from the 
common Editions, that the common Editions # 
ſet the verſe concerning the Father , the Word, & 
ard the Spirit, before that of the Water ,, th 
Blood, and the Spirit ; which comes after it. in 
this Copie : And that I may in this place end 
all the readings I found of this paſſage in my® 
travels, there is a Manuſcript in St. Marks 
. Librarie in Venice inthree languages, Greek, 
' Latin, and Arabick that ſeems not above 400 # 
years old, In which this paſlage is not in theZ 
Greek, but it is In the Latin {et after the other j: 
three, with a ſic to join it to what goes be-} 
fore. Andina Manuſcript Latin Bible in the 
Librarie of St. Lanrence at Florence both St. 
Jeromes Preface and this paſſage are extant:| 
but this paſſage comes after the other ,, and is 
pinned to it with a ſicut as is that of Venice ? yet 
| . | Wil 


 ® ſcant isnot in the Geneva Manuſcript. There 
= are two Greek Manuſcripts of the Epiſtles 
at Baſle, that ſeem to be about 500 years 


Þ old, in neither of which this paſlage is to be 


£ found : they bave alſo. an Ancient Latine Bi- 
| ble, which isabour Soo years old, in which 
| thoSt. Jerom's Prologue 1s inſerted , yer this 
paſſage is wanting. At Strasburg I ſaw 4 very 
} Ancient Manuſcripts of the New Teſtament 
= inLatine : three of theſe ſcemed to be about 
Z the time of Charles the Great , but the fourth 


ſeemed to be much antienter and may belong to 


| the ſeventh Century : in it neicher the Prologue 
{ nor the place isextant:but it is added at the foot 
| of the page with another hand. In two of 
# the other the Prologue 1s extant, but the place 
Z is not: only in one of them it is added on the 
> Margent. In the fourth as the Prologue is ex- 


&® tant, ſois the place likewiſc,, but it comes af- 


: ter the verſe of the other three , and is joired 
E to lt thus , /icut tres ſunt 1n calo. 
Ir ſeenvd ſtrange to me, and It is almoſt 


# incredible, that in the Vatican Librarie there | 
$58 are no antient Latin Bibles , where above 


E all other places they. ought to be lookt for : 
* but I ſaw none above 400 year old. There 1s 


zZ indeed the famous Greek Manuſcript of great 


value, which the Chanoine Shelſtrat, that was 
Librarie- -keeper, aſlerted to be 1400..year old, 
and proved it by the great ſimilitude of. the 
Characters with thoſe that are upon S. Hip- 
polites Statue , which is ſo evident, that if 
his Statue was made about his time the An- 
tiquitie of this Manuſcript is not to be diſpu- 
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ted. If the Charatters are not fo fair and 5 


have not all the marks of Antiquitie that ap. | 


pears in the Kings Manuſcript at S. James's,yet _ 
" This has been much better preſerved,and is much i 


more entire. The paſlage that has led me into 
this diſgreſſion,is not to be found in the Vatican 
Manuſcript,no more then it is in the Kings Ma. 
nuſcript. And with this | will finiſh my ac- 
count of Zurich. The publick Librarie is ve- 


ry noble : | the Hall in which it is placed, is 
- large and well contrived ; there 1s a very nand- 
ſome Cabinet of Medals, and ſoc 1 will break F 
off; but when I have gone ſo much farther | 


that I have gathered materials for another 
Letter of this Volume, you may look for a 


ſecond entertainment ſuch as It is from 
' Tour Cc, 


P osTscrIPT. 


I told you that jn Bern the Baliages are Þ 
given by a ſort of a ballot ,, which is ſo ma- 
naged that, no mans vote is known : but I K 
inult now add? that ſince I 'was firſt there, 
they have made a conſiderable regulation in | 
the way of voting, when offices are to be | 
given , which approches much nearer the Ve- | 


netlan method ,, and which expoſes the'com- 


petitours more to chance, and by conſequence K 
may put. an end to the intrigues , that are ſo * 
much in uſe for obtzining. thoſe imployments. | 


There is a number of balls put into a box , 


equal to the number of thoſe that have right # 


to vote, and that are preſent ; of theſe the 


third part is gilt, and two parts are only 
flvered, fo every one takes out a ball ; but 
Wa: . . none. 
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none can vote except thoſe who have the 
gilt balls, fo that hereafter a man may 
have more then two thirds ſure, and yet be 


There is one thing for which the Switzers, 


| in particular thoſe of Bern, cannot be enough 


commended, they have ever ſince the perſe- 


| cution began firſt in France , opened a Sanc- 


tuarie to ſuch as have retired thither, in ſo 
generous and ſo Chriſtian a manner , that it 
deſerves all the honourable remembrances 


> that can be made of it : ſuch Miniſters and o- 


thers that were at firſt condemned in France, 


} for the affair of the, Cevennes, have not only 
| found a kind reception here, but all the ſup- 


| port that could be expected, and indeed much 
more then could have been in reaſon expeCted. 
{ For they have alligned the French Miniiters a 


& penſion of five Crowns a month, if they were 


= unmarried , have increaſed it to ſuch as had 
= Wife and Children, ſo that ſome had above ten 


& Crowns a month penſion. They diſperſed them 
over ailthe Paisde Vaud : but the greateſt num- 
= ber ſtaid at Lauſanne and Vevay. In order to the 
| ſupporting of this charge the charities of Zurich 


| and the other neiyhbouring Proteſtant States, 


: were brought hither, Not only the Proteſtant . 
= Cantons, but the, Grifons, and ſome ſmall 
-: States that are under the prateCtion of the Can- 
& tons, ſuch as. Neufchaſtel, S. Gali, and ſome 
® others have ſcnt in their charities to Bern, who 
| diſpence them with great diſcretion, and bear 
$ what further charge this relief brings upon 


'& thei, and in this laſt total and deplorable dif 


perſon 
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perſion of thoſe Churches , the whole Coun- 7 
trey has been animared with iuch a Spirit of 
charitie and compaſſion, that every Mans houſe K 
and purſe has been opened to the Refugies that 
have paſſed thither in ſuch numbers, that ſome-, 
times there have been above 2000 in Lauſanne 
alone, and of theſe there were at one time near 
200 Miniſters, and they all met with a kind- 
neſfand free heartedneſs , that lookt more like 
ſomewhar of the primitive age revived , then Þ 
the degeneracy of the age in which we live, |# 

I ſhall Conclude this Poltſcript , which is 
already ſwelled to the bigneſs of a Letter, | 
with a ſad Inſtance of the Anger and heat that 
riſes among Divines concerning matters of 
{mal} conſequence. 

The midle way that Amirald, Daille and 
ſome others in France took in the matters that 
were diſputed in Holland, concerning the Divi Þ 
ne Decrees and the extent of thedeath of Chriſt, | 
as it came to be generally followed in France, | 
ſo it had ſome aſlſertors both in Geneva | 
and Switzerland, who denied the imputation | 
of Adams lin, and aſſerted the Univerſality of | 
Chriſtsdeath, together with a ſufficient Grace | 
given toall men, aſſerting with this a par. | 
ticular and free Decree of Elettion, with an F 
efficacious Grace for thoſe included in it: | 
theſe came to be called Univerſaliſts , and be- F 
gan to grow very conſiderable in Geneva : two F 
of the Profeſſors of Divinity there being known | 
to favour thoſe Opinions. Upon this thoſe 
who adhered ſtrictly to the oppoſit Doctrine, 
were inflamed and the contention grew to 

that 
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, i that height, that almoſt the whole town came 
#® to be concerned, and all were divided in- 


x to parties. If upon this the Magiſtrates had 
| enjoyned ſilence to both parties, they had 
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E certainly acted wiſely : for theſe are ſpecula- 


tions ſo litle ecrtain and fo litle eſſential to 
Religion,that adiverſity of opinions ought not 


' to be made the occaſion of heat or faction. But 


tho the party of the Univerſaliſts was conſide- 
rable in Geneva, it was very ſmall in Swit- 
zerland, therefore ſome Divines there, that ad- 
hered to the old received Doftrine , drew up 


ſome Articles in which all theſe DoCtrines 


were not only condemned, together with 
ſome ſpeculations that where aſſerted concer- 


ning Adams Immortality , and other qualities 


belonging to the ſtate of innocency ; but be- 
cauſe Capel and ſome other Criticks had 'not 
only aſſerted the novelty of the points , but 
had taken the liberty to correct 'the reading 
of tne Hebrew , ſuppoſing that ſome errours 
had been committed by the coppiers of the Bi- 
ble, both in the vowels and conſonants, in 


| oppolition to tnis, they condemned all corre- 


tions 'of the Hebrew Bible, and aſlerted the 
Antiquity of the points, or at leaſt of the 
power and reading according to them , by 
which tho they'did not engage all to be of 
Buxtorfs opinion , as to the Antiquity of th» 
points , yet they ſhut the -door againſt all 
corrections of the preſent punCtvation. If 
_ conſent of Dottrine, for ſo they termed 

had been made only the ſtandard againſt 
wh no man might have taught, without 
il- 
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incurring cenſures, the ſeverity had been} 
more tolerable : but they obliged all ſuch a; | 
ſhould be admitted either to the Miniſtry, or 
to a Profeſſors Chair to ſigne ſic ſentio fo 1| 
think, and this being ſo ſetled at Bern and 
Zurich it was alſo carried by their anthority 
at Geneva : but for thoſe in office, the Mo- 
derator and Clerk ſigned it in all their 
names : and thus they were not contented to | 
make only a Regulation in thoſe matters, but 
they would needs, according to a maxim that 
has been ſo often fatal to the Church,enter into Þ 
peoples conſciences, and either ſhut out young | 
men from imployments, or impoſe a Teſt upon 
them , which perhaps ſome have ſigned not 
without ſtruglings in their conſcienes. Yet 
ſome that fer on this Teſt or conſent are men 
of ſuch extraordinary worth, that I am confi- Þ 
dent they have acted in this matter out of a 
ſincere zeal, for that which they beleeve to be Þ 
the truth,only 1 wiſh they had larger, and freer | 
{ouls. X 
The only conſiderable tax under which | 
the Switzers lie, 1s, that wh-n eſtates are ſold 
the fifth part of the price *belongs to the 
publtke, and all the abatement that the Bai- F 
lif can make, 1s to bring 1t to a 6th, part, | 
this they call the Lod, which is derived from | 
alodium : only there are ſome lands that are 
Frank-alod,: which lie not under this tax : but 
this falling only on the ſellers of Eſtates, it 
was thought a juſt puniſhment, and a wiſe re- 
ſtra:nt on 1ll husbands of their Eſtates. 
L was The more confirmed in the accountI have 
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” given you of the derivation of Advoyer, when 
2 I found that in ſome. ſmall towns in the Can- 
© ton of Bern the chief Magiſtrat is ſtill ſo 
| called : as in Payerne, fo that I make no doubt 
| but asthe Ancient Magiſtrates in the time of 
# the Romans that were to give an account 
| of the town were called Advocates, - and 
| afterwards the Judge in Civil Matters, that 
| was named by the Bishops, was called at firſt 
# Advocar, and afterwards Vidam or Vicedo- 
= minus; ſo this was the title that was ſtill con- 
” tinued in Bern, while they were under the Au- 
& ſtrian and German yoke, and was preſerved 
; by them when they threw lt of. 

| TI have perhaps toucht too ſlightly the laſt 
| difference that was in Switzerland which re- 
lated to the Canton of Glaris. In the Can- 
[ton of Apenzell as the two Religions are tolle- 
trated, ſo they are ſeparated in different quar- 
#ters, thoſe of one Religion have the one half 
zof the Canton, and thoſe of the other Re- 
Eligion have the other half, ſo'they live a- 
@ part: but in Glaris they are mixt : and now the 
number of the Papiſts is become very low ; one 
| Zaſſured me there were not above 200 families of 
: {that Religion, and thoſe are alſo ſo poor that 
- Etheir necellities diſpoſe ſome of them every 
*day to change their Religion. Theother-Popiſh 
z:Cantons ſeeing the danger of loſing their inte- | 
reſt entirely in that Canton, and being ſet on by 
: Ethe intrignes of a Court, that has underſtood 
; well the policy of imbroiling all other States, 
- {made preat uſe of ſome complaints that were 
wrought by the Papilts of Glaris, as if the pre- 
: | vail- 
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. vailing of the other Religion expoſed then 
to much injuſtice and. oppreſſion ; and vpon 
that they propoſed that the Canton ſhould be 
equally divided into two halves as Appenzel 
was : this was extreamly unjult, fince the Papiſt 
were not the tenth or perhaps the 20. part 
of the Canton. Ir istrue it was fo lituated in 
the midſt of the Popiſh Cantons that the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons could not eaſily come to their 
alliſtance : but thoſe of Glaris reſolved to die 
rather then ſuffer this injuſtice, and the Pro-F 
teſtant Cantons reſolved to engage in a war{? 
with the Popiſh Cantons if they impoſed thi 
matter on their brethren of Glaris : at laſt thi 
temper was found, that in all ſutes of lay 
between thoſe of different Religions two third 
of the Judges ſhould be alwaies of 'the Re-# 
ligion of the defendant, but while this con- 
teſt was on foot, thoſe, who as is belceved,ſ 
fomented it, if they did not ſet it on, knew hoy 
to make their advantage of the conjunCture:| 
for then was the fortification of Huninghaſ 
at the ports of Baſle much advanced, of the im-K 
portance of which they are now very appre-| 
henſive when it- is too late. There are fix 
Noble Families in Bern that have ſtill this 
priviledge, that when any of them is choſen 
co be of the Council they take place before Z 
all the Ancient Councellours, whereas all the # 
reſt take place according to the Order in which 
they were choſen to be of the Council. 5 
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THE .SECOND 


LETTER 


Allar, the firſt of Ofober, 1685, 


FTER a ſhort ſtay at Zurich we 
went down the-Lake, where we palt 
under the Bridge at Ripperſwood, 


| which is a very noble work for ſuch a Coun- 
| try; the Lake is there about half a mile broad, 
-© the bridge is about twelve foot broad, but 
| hath no Rails on either fide, ſo that if the 
| wind blows hard, which is no extraordinary 


thing thcre, a man is ia great danger of being 


| blown into the Lakes : and this ſame defeCt I 
| found in almoſt all the Bridges of Lombardy, 
& which ſcemed very ſtrange ; for ſince that de- 
& fence is made vpon ſo ſmall an expence, it 
| was amazing toſee Bridges ſo naked : and that 
| was more ſurprizing in ſome places where the 
= Bridges ate both high and long : yet I ne- 
eZ ver heard of any miſchief - that followed on 
& this, but thoſe are ſober Countries where 
drinking is not much in uſe. After two daies 
= Journey we came to Coive which is the chief 
= Town of the Griſons,and where we found a ge- 


 neral Diet of the three Leagues ſitting, ſo 


that having laid ten daies there, I came as 
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be informed of a great many particulars con- 


ccrning thoſe Leagfttes, which are not com- # 
monly known : The Town 1s but little, and F 
may contain between four and fize thouſand | 
Souls; it lies in a bottom upon a ſmall brook, 
thar a little below the Town falls into the Þ 
Rhine. Ic is environned with Mountains of 


all hands, io that they have a very ſhort Sum- 


mer, for the Snow is not melted till May or 


E 
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June ;. and ic began to Snow in Semptember | 
when I was there: On a riſing ground #7 


at- the Eaſt-end of the Town is the Ca-® 


thedral, the Biſhops Pallace, and theft 
Cloſe, where the Dean and fix Prebendaries | 
live; -all within the Cloſe are Papiſts, but all 
the Townare Proteſtants,and they live pretty 
neighbourly together. Above a quarter of a 
mile high in the Hill one goes up by a ſteep 
aſcent to Saint Lucius Chappel; My o-| 
riofity carried me thither : Tho l gave no faith Þ 
to the legend of King Lucius, and of his com- 
ing ſo far from home to be the Apoſtle of the # 
Griſons. His Chappel is a little Vault about 
ten foot ſquare, where there is an Altar, and 
where Maſs is ſaid upon ſome great Feſtivi- F 
ties; it is ſituated under a natural Arch that is Þ 
in the Rock; which was thought proper to be 
given out to have been the Cell of a Hermit, 
from it ſome drops of a ſmall Fountain fall Þ 
down near the Chappel; the Biſhop aſſured me Þ 
It had a miraculous vertue for weak-cyes, and 
that it was Oily : but neither taſte nor feeling 


could diſcover to me any Oilynefs : I beleeve 
1t' may be very good for the Eyes, az all Rock: 
| watcr 
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Watet is; but when I offered to ſhew the good 
old Biſhop that the Legend of Lucius was a Fa- 
ble in all the parts of it ; but moſt remarka- - 
bly in that which related to the Griſons ; and 
that we had no Kings in Brittain at that time, 


{ but were a Province to the Romans, that. 
| noancient Authors ſpeak of it, Bede being 


the firſt that mentions ity and that the 
pretended Letter to Pope Eleutherius , 
together with his anſwer , has evident cha- 
raters of forgery in it, all this ſignified 
nothing to the Biſhop, who aſlured me that they 
had a Tradition of that in their Church, and 


© it was inſerted in their Breviary which he 
{ firmly believed : he alſo told me the other le-- 
| gend of King Lucius's ſiſter S. Emerita,, who 
| was burnt there, and of whole veil there was 
C yet a confiderable remnant reſerved among 
! their reliques: I confeſs I never ſaw a relt- 


que ſo il] diſguiſed, for it is a piece of worn 


| linnen cloath lately waſht, and the burning 
# did not ſeem to be a month old; and yer 
= when they took it out of the Caſe to ſhew 
$ it me, there were ſome there that with 
! great devotion rubd their beads upon it. 
# The Biſhop had ſome conteſts with his Dean, 
= and being a Prince: of the Empire he had 
= proſcribed him: the Dean had alſo bchaved 
Z himſelf ſo infolently, that by an order of the 
Z Diet, to which even the Biſhop, as was be- 
© lieved, conſented, he was put in Priſon as 
Z he came out of the Cathedral. By the corft- 
| mon conſent both of the Popiſh and Proteſtant ' 


Communities, a Law was long ago made 
againſt 


66 , 
againſt Eccleſiaſtical Immunities : this at- E 
tempt on the Dean was made four year ago; | 
as ſoon as he was let out He went to Rome, 
and made great complaints of the Biſhop, | 
_ and it was thought the Popiſh party intended 
to move 1n the Diet while we were there 
for the repealing of that Law, but they did 
it not. The foundationof the quarrel between 
the Biſhop and Dean was the Exemptions to 
which the Dean and Chapter pretended, and 
upon which the Biſhop made ſom- invaſion! 
Upon which | took / occaſion to ſhew him | 
the novelty of thoſe Excmprions , and that f 
in the primitive Church ic was believed that 
the Biſhop had the authority over his Preſ- Þ 
byters by a divine right; and if it was by a : 
divine right, then the Pope could not exempt 
them from his ob<dience : but the Biſhop 
would not carry the mattcr ſo high, and 
contented himſclf with two maximes; the 4 
one. was that the Bithop was Chriſts Vicar Þ 
in his Dioceſs ; and the other was that what 
the Pope was in the Catholick Church, the : 
Biſhop was the ſame in h1s Dioccſs. | 
= was a Zood natured man,and did not make Þ 
{2 of the great authority that he has over 
the Papiſts there, to ſet them on to live Rl - 
= with thelr neighbors of another Religion. Þ 
That Biſhop was arictently a great Prince, Þ 
and the greateit part of the League Sol L 
carris jill the name of the Houſe of God Z 
belonged to him, tho I was aſſured that 
Pregaiiia one cf thoſe Communities was 4 
free Sta:e : 2bove ſix hundred ycars ago, and 
that 


67 
that they have Records yet extant that pro- 


ve this: The other Communities of this. 


League bought their libertics fron ſeveral 
Biſhops ſome conſiderable time before the 
Reformation » of, which the Deeds are yet 
extant, ſo that if is an inpudent thing to 
ſay as ſome have done that they ſhook oft his 
yoke at that time. 

The Biſhop hath yet reſerved a Revenue 
of 2bout one thouſand pound ſterling a year, 
and every one of the Prebendaries Fath near 
two hundred pound a year. It 1s not ealic 
to imagine out of what the richzs of this 
Countrey 1s raiſed, for one ſees nothing but a 
tra: of vailt Mountains that ſeem barren 
Rocks, and ſome little Vallies among them 
not a mile broad, and the beſt part of theſe 
13 waſhed away by the Rhine, and fome Brooks 
that fall into ir: but their wealth conliſts chiefly 
in their Hills, which afford much paſture , 
and in. the hot months, in which all -rbe 
Paſture of Italy is generally parched', the 
Cattle arc driven into thcſe Hiils, which 
brings them .in a Revenue of above two 
handred thouſand Crowns a year. The Publick, 
is indeed very poor , but particular perſon 
are ſo rich, that I knew a great many there, 
who were belicved to have Eſtates to the va- 


Ine of one hundred thouſand Crowns. Mr. 


Schoveſtein , that is accounted the richeſt 


= man in the Country, is believed to be worth 


a mil}ton, I mean of livres. The Government 
here is purely a Commonwealth, for in the 


| choice of their Magiſtrates every man that. is' 
E 1} aDa-. 


my 
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above ſixteen years old hath his voice, which 
is alſo the conſtitution of ſome of the ſmall 
Cantons. : The three leagues are, the league 


of the Griſons, that of the Houſe of God, and Y 


that of the ten Juriſdictions. 

They beleeve that upon the incurſions of 
th- Goths and Vandals, as ſome fled to the 
Venetian Iſlands, out of which aroſe that fa- 
mous common-wealth z; ſo others came and 
ſheltred themſelves in thoſe Valleys. They 


rold me of an ancient inſcription lately found, F 
of a Stone where on the one lide 1s graven, O- |: 
mitto Rhetos Indomitos, and ne plus ultra is on | 


the other ; ' which they pretend was made by 


Julius Czfar ; the Stone on which this inſcrip- F 
tion is, is upon one of their Mountains, but 
I did not paſs that way, ſol can make no judg- F 
ment concerning it, Afrer the firſt forming | 
of this people, they were caſt into little States, 
according to-the different Valleys which they # 
inhabited, and in which Juſtice was admint- F 
ſtred, and ſo they fell under the power of ſome 
little Princes that became ſevere Maſters ; but 
when they ſaw the example that the Switzers | 
had ſet them, in ſhaking off the Auſtrian yoke Þ 


above two hundred years ago, they likewiſe 


combined to ſhake off theirs ; only ſome. few | 


of thoſe ſmall Princes uſed their authority bet- 
ter, and concurred with the people in ſhaking 
off the yoke, and ſo they are ſtill parts of the 


body ; only Baldenſtein is an abſolute Sove- © 
rainty, 1t is about two miles from Coire to | 


the Welt, on the other {ide of the Rhine; the 
whole Territory is about halfa mile long at the 
; foot 
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foot of the Alps, where there is ſcarce any 
breadth. The authority of theſe Barons was for- 
merly more abſolute than it is now, for the ſub- 
jects were their Slaves:but to keep together the 
little Village ; they have granted them a power 
of naminga liſt for their Magiſtrates, the per- 
ſon being to be named by the Baron ; who hath 
alſo the right of pardoning, a right of coin- 
ing, and every thing alſo that belongs to a So- 
veraign. I ſaw this little Prince in Coire, in 
an equipage not ſuitable to his quality, for he 
was in all points like a very ordinary Gentle- 


man. © There are three other Baronies that are 


members of the Diet, and ſubjeC& to it; the 
chief belonged - to the Arch-Dukes of In- 
chpruck ; the other two belong to Mr. Scho- 
.venſtein and Mr. de Mont, they are the Heads 
of thoſe communities of which their Baronies 
are compoſed; they name the Magiſtrates out 
of the liſts that are preſented to them by their 
Subjects; & they have the right of pardoning 
& of confiſcations: That belonging to the Houſe 
of Auſtria is the biggeſt, it hath five voices in 
the Diet, and it can raiſe twelve hundred Men. 
One Travers bought ir of the Emperor in the 
year 1679, he entred upon the rights of the an- 
cient Barons, which were ſpecified in an agree- 
ment that paſt between hin» and his Peaſants, 
and was confirmed by the Emperour. Tra- 
vers made many incroachments upon the Pri- 
viledges of his Subjedts, who upon that made 
their complaints tothe league; but Travers 
would have the matter judged at Inchpruck, 
and the Emperor {ſupported him ia this preten- 

fs E 1) {ion, 
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ſion, and ſent an agent to the Diet : I was pre- 
{nt when he had his audience, in_ which there } 
was nothing but genera] complements : Bur | 
the Diet ſtood firm-to their conſtitution , and K 
alerted that the Emperor had no authority to | 
judge in that matier which belonged only to 
them, ſo Travers was forced to let his preten- 
fions fall. | : 
All the other parts of this State are purely 
Democratical, there are three different bo- 
dies or leagues, . and every one of theſe arean i 
intire Government, and the aſſembly or Diet & 
of the three leagues, is only a contederacy like & 
the united. Provinces or the Cantons : There 
are fixty-ſeven voices in the general Diet, | 
which are thus divided : the league of the Gri- 
ſons hath twenty-eight voices, that of the Þ 
Houſe of God hath twenty-four, and that of Þ 
the Jurifditions hath fifreen, The Juriſdi- Þ 
Ctions belonged anciently to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, but they having ſhaken off that au-| 
thority were incorporated into the Diet, but 
in the laſt Wars of Germany , the Auſtrians 
thought to have breught them again under Þ 
their yoke, yet they ccfended their liberty 
with ſo muck vizour that the Auſtrians it ſeems 
thought the -conqueſt not worth the while, # 
and that it would not quit the coſt. They 
were afirighted by two extraordinary actions; E 
12 02e Village which was quite abandoned by # 
' all the Men belonging to ir, who left the Wo- 
_ meninit, ſome hundreds as I was told were 
quartered, and were apprehenſive of no danger 
trom their Hoſteſſes; but the Women _— | 
| wy. 
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"ed to let their Husbands ſee that they were 
capable of contriving and executing a bold 
action ; tho it muſt be.confelt it was a little 
too rough and barbarous tor the Sex : They 
entred into a combination to cut the throats of 
all the Souldiers at one time : the Woman that 
propoſed this had four lodged with her, and ſhe 
with her own hands diſpatcht them al}, and ſo 
did all the reſt, not on2 Souldier eſcaping to 
carry away the news of ſo unheard of a rage. In 
another place a body of the Auſtrians-came into 
a Valley that was quite abandoncd , for the 
Men that had no Arms but their Clubs and 
Staves,, had got up to the Mountains ; but. 
they took their meaſures ſo well , and pollefſed 
themſelves ſo. of the paſſes, that they came 
down upon the Souldiers with fo much fury 
© that they defeated them quite, ſo that very 
| few eſcaped, and ir is certain that the ſubduing 
them would haye proved a very hard work : 
It is true they are not in a condition to hold 
out long, the publick is ſo poor ;fothat tho par- 
ticular perſons are extream rich, yet they 
have no public revenue, but every Man is 
concerned to preſerve his liberty , which is 
more 1ntire here then it 1s eyen in Switzerland, 
but this ſwells often too much , and throws 
them into great convulſions. The league, of 
the Griſons is the firſt and moſt ancient , ard 
It 1s compoſed of cight and twenty Communi- 
ties, of which there are eighteen Papiſts, and 
the reſt are Proteſtants ; the communities of 
the two Religions live neighborly together, 
yet they do not ſuffer thoſe of another Reli- 
| E 11 glon 
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gion to live among them , ſo that every Com- | : 
munity is entirely of the ſame Religion., and | 


if any one changes he mult go. into another 
community. Each community 1s an intire 
State within it ſelf, and all perſons muſt meet 
oncea year to chuſe the Judge and- his aſliſtants, 
whom they change or continue from year to 
year as they ſee cauſe : There 1s no difference 
made between Gentleman and Peaſant , and 
the Tenant hath a vote as well as his Landlord, 


nor dare his Landlord uſe him ill when he votes 


contrary'to his intentions, for the Peaſants 


would look upon that as a common quarrel, þ 


An appeal lies from the Judge of the commy- 
nity ro the alembly of the Icague, where all 
matters end ; for there lies no appcal to the ge- 
neral Diet of the three leagues, except in mat- 
ters that concern the conquered Countries, 
which belong in common to all the three, 
There is one choſen by the Deputies for the 
Aſſembly of the league, who is calied the head 
of the league, that can call them together as 
he ſees cauſe, and can I:tewiſe bring a cauſe 
' that hath been once judged to a ſecond hearing, 
Hants is the chief Town of this league where 
their Diet meets. The ſecond league is that of 


the Houſe of God, in which there are four E 
and twenty communities 3 the Burgomaſter F 
of Coire is always the head of this league : This Þ 


league is almoſt wholly Proteſtant , and the 
Iwo Valleys of the upper and lower Engedin 
are pointed out by the Papilts, as little leſs 
then Cannibals towards ſuch Catholicks as 
come among them ; but Frier Sfondrato, Ne- 
T Se phew 
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= phew to Pope Gregorie the fourteenth, 
Z whoſe Mother the Marqueſs of Bergominiero, 
that was in England, hath married , found the 
contrary of all this to be true to his great re- 
gret, About eighteen year ago he was be- 
[lceved.to have wrought miracles, and he be- 
| came ſo much in love with the Crown of Mar- 
{tyrdom that he went through the Engedin, 
nat doubting but he would find there thar 

{ which he deſired. His Brother had come 
E ſometime before into the Countrey to drink 
© mineral. Waters, and was well known to the 
E Gentrey , ſo ſome of theſe hearing of the Friers 
{coming went and waited on him; and he was en- 

| tertained by them in their Houſes and conveied 
;through the Contrey ; tho he took all poſſible _ 
Ewayes to provoke them , for he was often rail- 
tingat their Religion , but to allthat they made 
[no anſwer, only they continued their civilities - 
ill, which did ſo inrage the warm Frier that: 
he went to Bormio, and (there as was beleeved ) 
he died of grief. An accident fell out five year 
{ago, that the people of the Countrey eſteemed 
$a ſort of a miracle. The Papiſts in their Pro- 
Eceſſions go ſometimes out of one communiry 
{into another , - and when they paſs through 
| Proteſtant communities they lower the Crols, 
© and give over ſinging till they are again vpon 
# Popiſh ground; bur then they went on bear- 
{ing up the Croſs, and ſinging as they went, 
# upon which the Proteſtants ſtopt them, and 
| would not ſuffer them to go on in that manner : 
they finding that they were not equal in num- 
ber to the Proteſtants, ſent to a Catholick 
com- 
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community and deſired them to come-to thei 
aſſiſtance : Two thouſand came, and by 4 

appearance the diſpute would have had a blo 
dy illue : for the Proteſtants were reſolved ty 
maintain the rights of their community , an{ 
the others were no [cſs reſolved to force the 
' way : buc an extraordinary thick milt aroſe 
- and through it the Papiſts fancied they ſaw ; 
vaſt body of men , which was no other then } 
Wood : but terrified with the appearance of 
ſuch a number they retired, and this faved 
little batrel that probably would not only hav 
enced in the ſhedding much blood , but migh 
have very much diſordered the whole conki 
tution and union of their leagues. The Pa 
piſts of quality endeavour much to keep the 
people in order ,, but they acknowledged 
my {elf , that the Proteſtants were mud 
peaceabler then the Catholicks. The Juril 
dictions have fifteen votes in the general Die 
yet they are generally called the ten Juriſdi 
tions, and the greater part of them are like 
wiſe of the Religion, for upon the gener; 
computation of the three leagues , the ProteW- 
{tants are about two thirds. In their Diet 
there are three Tables, one in the middle and 
two on either ſide, at every Table ſits the heal 
of the league and a Secretary near him, an( 
from the Table there goes down. benches of 
both hands for the Deputies from the comm# 
nities of that leagne : They hold their Dicti 

by turns in the chief Towns of the ſeveral les 

gues, and 1t hapned tobe the turn of the Houk 

of God when 1 was there, fo they met at Coire 


v 
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* The three leagues have a conquered Coun- 
ey in Italy divided into three diſtricts , the 
Valteline, Chavennes and Bormio. When John 
Galcaſſe poſſeſſed himſelf of the Putchy of Mi- 
lan, and drive out Barnabas, Maſtinus one of 
Barnabas's Sons, ' to whom his Father had gi- 
er! thoſe three branches of the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, retired to Coire, and being hoſpitably 
received and entertained by the Biſhop, when. 
"# he died he gave his right to thoſe Territories 
©to the Cathedral of Coire : but here was a title 
without a fofce able to make ir good. Bur 
when the Wars of Italy were on foot, the three 
leagues being much courted by both he 
Crowns, ſince they were Maſters of the Paſſes. 
by which either the Switzers or Germans could 
come into ltaly, they reſolved to lay hold on 
that opportunity : yet they had not zeal e- 
nough for their Biſhop to ingage deep upon 
his account, ſo they agrecd with him to pay 
him ſuch a revenue, and he transferred his ti-/ 
tle to them, and they were ſo conſiderable to 
{the Spaniards , that without much ado, they 
yielded thoſe parcels of the Dutchy of Milan 
to them, and by this m2ans they are poſſeſſed 
W-of them. Thoſe acccilions to this State are 
# much better then the principal, for as certain- 
1y the Valteline which is above: forty miles 
* long and two broad, is one of the richeſt Val- 
'F leys in the World, in which there are three 
* Harveſts ſome years, ſo the Chavennes and 
4 Bormio,are much preferabl> to the beſt Valleys 
| of the Griſons ; yet the-ingagement that peo- 
| ple have to their native homes apyears fignally | 
| - here, 
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here, ſince the Griſons have not forſaken their 
Countrey that they might ſcituate.- themſclyg 
ſo advantagiouſly: but they love their rugge 
Valleys, and think the ſafety they injoy j 
them beyond the pleaſures of. their acquire 
Dominions, ſo they govern them by Bailik 
. and Podeſta*s, and other Officers whom the 
ſend among them : and all the advantages tha 
they draw from them, is that the Magiſtratg 
whom they do ſend to govern them, do inric 
themſelves as the Bailifs in Switzerland do. Al 
thoſe Oſſices go round the ſeveral communitig 
who have the right of nomination in their turn: 
But if there is none of the community prope 
for the imploiment, any one of another com- 
munity may buy of them the nomination fat 
that-turp, and the community diſtribute x 
mong them the money that he gives them 
The publick draws nothing out of thoſe party 
except-the fines, which in ſome years amount 
. to no conliderable ſum, and ten or twely 
thouſand Crowns 1s thought a great deal to he 
raiſed out of them in a year, ſo that their Sub- 
Jets live happy and free of all taxes, which 
made their laſt revolt appear the more extrs 
ordinary, and it was indeed the effett of a very 


ſurpriſing Bigotry, when a people under th 


gentleſt yoke in the World, whohad no other 
grievance, but that now and then their Ma- 
oiſtrates were of another Religion, and that 
the Proteſtant Religion was tolerated amongſt 
them, would therefore throw off their Ma- 


ſtcrs, cut the throats of their Neighborirs, 


and caſt themſelves into the hands of the 


S2A3zards, 


prey 
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Spaniards, who are the terribleſt Maſters in 
the World. | 1 

But to give a more particular relation of 
that matter, and to tell the circumſtances 
which ſeem a little to leſſen that rebellion'and 
maſlacre, I muſt give an account of a part of 
this conſtitution that is very terrible , and 
which makes the greateſt men in it to tremble : 
The Peaſants come ſometimes in great bodies. 
and demand a Charhber of Juſtice from the ge- 


| neral Diet, and theyare bound to grant it al- 
| wales when It is thus demanded, which comes. 


about generally once in twenty years; com- 
monly this tumult of the Peaſants is ſet on by 
ſome of the male-contented Gentry, and ge- 
nerally there are a great many ſacrifices made. 
This Court is compoſed of ten Judges out of 
every league, and twenty Advocates, who 
manage ſuch accuſations as are preſented to 
them, this Court is paramount to Law, and 
ats like a Court of Inquiſition, they give the 
queſtion. and do every thing that they think | 
neceſlary to diſcover the truth of ſuch: accu- 
ations as are preſented to them, and the deci- 
ſions of this Court can never be brought un- 
der a ſecond review, tho there 1s an excep- 


E tion to this, for about a hundred years ago *' 


| one Court of Juſtice reyerſed all that another 


had done, bur that is a ſingle inftance. The 
Peaſants are in as great a jealouſte of the Spa-. 


| niards, as the Switzers are of the French, and 
| the good, Men among them are extream ſenſi. 
ble of a great diſſolution of morals that the 


Spaniſh ſervice brings among them : For 
there 
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there is a Griſon Regiment kept ſtill in py 
by the Spaniards, there are in ir twelve Con: 
panies of fifry,a piece, and. the Captains har: 
a thouſand Crowns pay, tho They are not 6 
bliged to attend upon the fſeryi:e: Lhis j 
upon the matter a peniion paid nnder a mor: 
decent name To the moſt confiderablz Meng 
the Countrey, and this is ſhared among then 
without any diſtinftion of Proceſtant and Px 
piſt , and 1s believed to ſway their Counceh 
much. The Pcafants are apt to take fre, 
and to bclieve they are betraicd by thoſe Penſ 
ſioners of Spain, and when rumors are blomſ 
about among them, they come in great nun: 
bers to demand a Chamber of Juiti.e, th 
common queltion that they give, which 1s alh 
uſed all Switzerland over, and in Geneva, k 
That they tie the Hands of the ſuipectcd per: 
ſon behind his back, and pul them up ts hi 
Head, and ſo draw them about, by which the 
arms and chiefli2 the Shoulder-blades are dif- 
jointed, and when a perſon put to the queition 
confeſſes his crime, and is upon that condemn. 
ed to die, he is obliged torenew his confeſſion 
upon oath at the place of execution, and: if 
he goes off from it then, and faith that hisÞ 
confeſiion was extorted by the violence of the 
corture, he is put again to thequeilion : for 
this paſles for a maxime that no man muſt dic Þ 
unleſs he confeſſeth himſelf guilty : Generallic 
when the fury of demanding this Chamber is 
ſpread among the people, the Gentry run a- Þ 
way and leave the whole matter in the power 
of the Peaſants, for they know not where it 
wil 
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E& will end, and ſo the Peaſants being named to 
K be Judges, the Juſtice goes quick till ſome 
facriſices appeaſe the rage. Two year ago 
upon the ſale of a common to the Biſhop of 
Como , to which he had an ancient preten- 
ſion, the Peaſants having no more the liber- 
ty of the common, were inraged at their Ma- 
oiſtrates, and a report was ſpread abroad, of 


which the firſt Author could never bediſco-- 
| vered, that the Spaniards had ſent a hundred ' 


| thouſand Crowns among them to corrupt all 
| their Magiſtrates, upon- this they were ſo ſet 
| on fire, that it was generallie thought there 
| would have been many ſacrifices made to this 
furie : but the Gentry hapned to be then ſo 
much united, that there was none of them 
ingaged among the Peaſants, or that managed 
their rage : a Chamber of Juſtice was granted, 
but the matter was ſo ordered that it did not 
appear that any one was gulltie, yet ſome that 
had dealt in that tranſaction were fined, not 
| fo much for any fault of theirs, as to raiſe a 
8 fond to pay the expences of the Chamber, 


| and becaute they. could not find colour enough : 


| toraiſe ſo much out of the fines, there was a 
| ine of five hundred Livers laid on every one 
# of the Spaniſh Companies. I hope this di- 
| greſſion 'will not appear tedious to you, and 
| the rather becanſe you will ſoon ſee that it was 
a little neceſſarie to open the matter of the Re- 
{ bellion and Maſlacre in the Valteline. 


In the year 1618. there was a report ſet a- | 


| bout, that the Spaniards had a treatie on foot 
to tear away the Valteline from the leagues, 


this | 
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this was ſupported by, the Fuentes, that the 

Governor. of Milan was building upon the 

Lake of Como; near the Valteline there wa 

one Ganatz a Miniſter, but a bloody and per 
fidious Man, that ſet on and managed the rape 

of the Peaſants, and there was great reaſon ty 
ſuſpe@ ſome underhand dealing, tho he threy 
it which way he pleaſed. A Chamber of Ju 
ſtice was appointed to fit at Taſlane, which i; 

a confiderable Town twelve miles from Coire, 
on the way to ltaly, near Alta Rhetia, whichÞ# 
15 a high and ſmall Hill, to which there i5no 

acceſs but on one ſide, where there are yetth| 

T1:incs of a Caſtle and a Church, and which 

thcy belicve was the Pallace of Rhetus the firſt 

Prince of the Countrey : There was ſevere 

juſtice done in this Chamber, a Prieſt was put 
to the queſtion, and ſo 111 uſed that he died in 

it, which is a crying thing among them. The 
chief ſuſpition lay upon one Piauta, who be- 
ing of one of the beſt Families of the Grifons, 
was then one of the Captains in the \ Spaniſh 
Regiment ; he withdrew himſelf from the 
ſtorm, but the Peaſants led on by Ganatz pur- 
ſued him ſo;” that at laſt they found him \and 
hewed him in pteces, Ganatz himſelf ſtriking 
_ the firſt ſtroke with an Ax, which was taken 
up and preſerved by his Friends, and four and 
twenty years atter fifty or ſixty of his. Friends 
fell upon Ganatz in Coire, and killed him 
with the ſame Ax, which they brought along 
with them, thar; they might execute their. de-Þ 
gn by the ſame 100] with which their Friend 
, Was murthered, Ganatz had quring the = 
: aban- 
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abandoned both his Religion and Profeſſion, 
being indeed: a diſgrace to both, and had 
ſerved firſt in the Venetian, and then in the 
Spaniſh Troops. After the peace was made. 
he became ſo conſiderable , being ſupported 
by the Spaniſh Faction, that he was. choſen 
Governor of Chavennes, - and was come over 
to Coire. to a Diet , he being then in ſo im- 
portant a charge : but he was ſo much hated, 


E that tho the murthering of a Magiſtrate in 
& Office, and at a publick aſſembly in ſo rer- 


| rible a manner ought to have been ſeverely 


| puniſhed, yet no inquiry was made into the 


| crime, nor was any Man ſo much as queſtioned 


E& for it. In that Chamber many that were pur 


tothe queſtion confeſſed enough to hang them, 
ſome indured the queſtion and eſczped with 
the loſs of the uſe of their Arms. Thoſe of 
the Valteline have made uſe of this ſeverity , 
as that which gave the riſe to the Maſſacre, 
and it is very probable this might have drawn 
in ſome, that would have been otherwiſe more 
moderate; and that it did likewiſe precipitate 
that barbarous aCtion: yet it was afterwards 
found out that the Plot had been formed: long 
© before , ſo that the induſtry and rage of the 
Þ Prieſts managed by Spaniſh Emiſſaries, work- 


E ing upon the bigotry of the people was the 


real cauſe, and this was only made uſe of as a 
pretext to give ſome more plauſible colours 
F to the Maſlacre , which was executed ſome 
& months after this Chamber was diſlolyed. It 
began while the Proteſtants were at Church, 
there were ſome WR deſtroied, the reſt 

| got 
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got all up to the Mountains, and fo eſcaped 
into the Conntrey of the Griſons, and thoſe Þ 
of Chavennes got likewiſe up to the Halls, 
for they are ſcituated juſt at the bottom of 
. them. 11 | 
I ſhall not proſecute the reſt of that War, 
| the French ſaw of what advantage it was to 
them not to let this Pals from Italy into Ger- 
many fall into the hands of the Spaniards ; fo 
Baſſompiere was ſent to Madrid , and ob- 
tained a promiſe , that all things. ſhould be 
put in the ſame ſtate in which they were be- 
fore the year 1618, but when that order was | 
ſent to the Goyernour of Milan, it was plain 
he had ſecret argers to the contrary , for be 
refuſed to execute it : ſoa War followed, in 
which the Griſons found it was not eaſie for 
them to ſupport the charge of it, , without im- 
ploying the a{liſtance of Lhe.,French. ; But the Þ 
Spaniards pretended to have no. other intereſt 

in the affairs of the Valteline "then the pre- 
ſervation of the Catholick Religion , and to 
ſhew their ſincerity, they put the Countrey 
into the Popcs hands, knowing that he could | 
'not preſerve it but by their aſliſtance , nor Þ 
reſtore it, without ſecuring, it from all change Þ 
of Religion. © The French -willingly vunder- | 
took the cauſe of the Griſans, and becauſe Þ 


the Duke of Rohan was like to be the maſt Þ 


favourable General, as being of the Religion, 
he was ſent to command fome forces that mar- EF 
ched thither : But he ſaw that if the French F 
once mice themſelves Maſters of the paſſes of | 
the Gountrey, It would turn tp their ryine ' 
| an 


3 
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and finding the Griſons' repoſed an id- 
"ive confidenet'in- him, he thought it unb8- 
coming Him'to be ar miſtrument in that which. 
heſaw meſt-be fatal to them. The Spaniards 
ſeeing the French ingage-in the quarrel, anU 
fearing leſt- they ſhould: poles themſelves of 
the paſles-, - offered: to reſtore all- the Terr}- 
tory in Italy, for Chavennes and Bormio' had 
likewiſe revolted , only 'the Proteſtants got 
away ſo quick upon the'diforders in the Val- 
teline, that: they prevented' the «rage of the 
Prieſts; The Spaniards ask?d theſe corndi- . 
tions, ' that an Amneſty ſhould be granted for 
what was paſt, that there ſhould be no exer- 
ci&of the Proteſtant” Religion tolerated in- 
the Conntrey, and that even the Bailifs- and 


{ ' other Magiſtrates of the Religion, that came 


to be--ſent' iritos/ the! Valteline, ſhould have no 
exerciſe ofttheir Religion, and as for other per- 
ſons that" ri6ne of the Religion might ſtay a- 
bove' ſi weeks at' a' time in the Cotntrey. 
The Dake'of! Rohan ſeeing/ that conditions of 
| fo nidch-ddrantage to the Leagues were of- 
| feredto*thenij; did underhand adviſe thoſe of 
the Religion to accept of 'them, at the ſame 
time- that'-he ſeemed openly to oppoſe the 
treaty ſet on-foot on thoſe terms, and that he 
mightiget ont of this 1mplotment with the leſs 
dishonour,' he adviſed their clapping him up 
in priſon tif} they had finiſhed their treaty 
with the Spaniards. So that they very grate- 
fully to this day own that they owe the pre- 
ſervation of their . Conntrey to the wiſe ad- 
vices of that great Man, Many that were of 

; F the 
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the Religion returned to their Houſes and E. 
ſtates, but the greateſt part fearing ſuch another 
Maſlacre, having ſince changed their Religion, 
others have ſold their Eſtates and left rhe 
Country, ſome ſtay ſtill and go two or three | 
hours journey to ſome of the Proteſtant com- 
munities, where they have the exercize of the 
Religion : And tho they may not ſtay in the 
Valteline above ſix weeks at a time, yet they 
avoid that by going for a day or twoout of the 
Countrey once within that time , nor is that 
matter at preſent ſo ſeverely examined, fo 
that there is a calm among them as to thoſe 
matters. But when it comes to the turn of 
the Proteſtant. communities to ſend one of 
the Religionto thoſe imployments, he is of- 
ten much embaraſled by the Biſhop of Como, 
to whoſe Dioceſs thoſe Territories. belong , 
for if the Biſhop fancies that they do. any thing 
contrary to the Eccleſiaſtical immunities, he 
excommunicates them, and tho this may ap- 
ear aridiculous thing, ſince they are already 
ina worſe ſtate by being Hereticks, yer it pro- 
duces a very ſenſible efteft, for the people 
that are extreamly ſuperſtitious, will not 
afrer that come near ſuch Magiſtrates, ſo 
that about three year ago a Bailif found: him- 
ſelf obliged to deſire to be recalled , tho his F 
time was not out., ſince being excommuni- 
cated he could no longer maintain the Go- 
vernment in his own perſon. 

Among the Griſons the Roman Law pres» 
valls, modified a little by their Cuſtoms : 
one that was a little particular was "_—_— 

when 
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when I was there. A Man that hath an Eſtate 
by his Wife injoyes it after her death as long 
as he continues a Widower, but when he 
marries again he is bound to divide it among 
the Children that he had by her. The Juſtice 
is ſhort and ſimple, but it is oft thought that 
bribes go here, tho but meanly in proportion 
to their poverty, as well as in other places. 
The married Women here do ſcarce appear 
abroad except at Church, but the young 
Women have more liberty before they are 
married. There is ſuch a plenty of all things 
by reaſon of the gentleneſs of the Govern- 
ment and the induſtry of the people, that in 
all the ten dayes in which I ſtayed at Coire, 1 
was but once askt an alms in the Streets. 
There are two Churches in Coire, in the one 
there is an Organ that joins with their voices 
in the ſinging of the Pſalms , and there was 
for the honour of the Diet , while we were 
there an Anthem ſung by a ſet of Muſicians 
very regulzrly. In all -the Churches both of 
Switzerlaud and the Griſons , except in this 
only the Miniſter preaches covered, but here 
he is bare-headed. And I obſerved a parti- 

cular devotion uſed here in ſaying of the Lords 

Prayer , that the Miniſters who wear Caps, 
put them off when this was ſaid. The Wo- 
men here as in Bern turn all to the Eaſt in 
time of praier, and alſo intheir private de- 
yotions before and after the publick praiers : 

| many alſo bow at the name of Jeſus : They 

Chriſten diſcovering the whole head, and 
pouring the Water on the hind-head, uſing 2 
F bj rue 
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trine aſperſion, which is alſo the praQtice of 
the Switzers. It was matter of much edifi. 
cation to ſee the great numbers both here and 
all Switzerland over that come 'every day to 
praiers morning-and evening. They give 
here in the middle of the praier a good inter- 
_ val of filence for'the private deyotions of the 
aſſembly. The Schools here go not oy 
Latin, Greek and Logick, and for the reſt | 
they ſend their Children to Zurich or Baſil, 
The Clergy here are' very meanly provided: 
for molt part they have nothing bur the be- 
nevolence of their people : they complained 
much to me of a great coldneſs in their people 
In the matters of Religion, and of a great cor- Þ 


rbption in their morals: The commons are 
extream inſolent, and many crimes go ut 


puniſhed, if the perſons that commir them 
have either great credit or much money. The 
poor Miniſters here are under a terrible ſla- 
very ; for the Griſons pretend thagin all times 
they had not only the patronage of their 
Chorches, but a power to diſmiſs their 
Church-men as they ſaw cauſe. How it' is 
among the PapiſtsI cannot tell, but the Dean Þ 
of the Synod of the Houſe of God told me they F 
had an ill cuſtom of ordaining their Miniſters 
without a Title, upon an examination of 

their qualifications and abilities, which took Þ 
them-up generally ſix or ſeven hours, and F 
when this trial was thus diſpatched, if the E 
perſon was fotind qualified they ordained him , 
and it was too ordihary for thoſe that were thus Þ 
ordained to endeayour to undermine the Mi- 
bet. « = niſters Þ 
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niſters already in imploiment, if their peo- 
ple grew diſguſted at them, . or as they , be- 
came diſabled by age, and often the intereſt 
and kinred of the intruder. carried the matter 
againſt the incumbent without any colour or 
pretence, and in that caſe the Synode was 

bound to receive the intruder. In one half 
of the Country they preach in high Dutch, 

and in the other half in a corrupt ltalian, 

- which they call Romaniſh, that is a mixture 


© of French and Italian. In every league they 


have a Synod, and as the people chuſe their 
Miniſters, ſo in imitation of the Switzers eye- 
ry Synod ehuſes their Antiſtes or ſuperinten- 
dant, he is called the Dean among the Grifons, 
and hath a ſort of an Epiſcopal power, but he 
Is accountable to the Synod : The Office is ' 
for life, but the Synod upon 'great cauſe giv- 
en may make a change. The people of this 
| Countrey are much more livelie. then the 
Suitzers , and'they begin to have ſome tin- 
ture of the Italian temper. They are ex-: 
tream civil to Strangers, but it ſeems in all 
Common-wealths Inn-keepers think they have 
a right to exaCt upon Strangers , which one 
_ here as well as in Holland or in Switzer- 

nd. | $i 

I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay con- 
cerning the . Griſons with a very extraor- 
dinary ſtory, which I had both from the Mi- 
niſters of Coire and ſeveral other Gentlemen, 
that ſaw in April 1685. about five hundred 
perſons of different ſexes and ages that paſt 
through the Town , who gave this account of 
. F uh them- 
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themſelves. They were the Inhabitants of a 


Vally in Tirol, belonging for the greateſt. 


art to the Arch-biſhoprick of Saltsburg, 
= ſome of | them were in the Diaccſles of 


Trent and Breſle, they ſeemed to be a remnant | 


of the old Waldenſes , they worſhipped nei- 
their Images, nor Saints, and they believed 
the Sacrament was only a commemoration of 
the death of Chriſt, and in many other points 
they had their peculiar opintons different from 
thoſe of the Church of Rome, they knew 
nothihg neither of Lutherians nor Calvinilts, 
and the Griſons, tho their Neighbors, had 
never hcard of this nearneſs of theirs to the 
Proteſtart Religion. , They had Maſs ſaid 
among them, but ſome years ſince ſome of 
the Valley going over Germany to earn ſome- 
what by their labour, hapened to go into the 
Palatinate, where they were better inſtruct- 
ed in matters of Religion, and theſe brought 
back with them into the Vally the ' Heidel- 
berg Catechiſm, together with ſome other 
German Books , which run over the Valley, 
and they being before that in a good difpoſi- 
tion , thoſe Books had ſuch an effe&t upon 
them that they gave over going to Maſs any 


more , and began to worſhip God in a way | 


more ſuitable to the rules ſct down in Scrip- 
ture , ſome of their Prieſts concurred with 


them in this happy change , but others that 


adhered ſtill to the Maſs, went and gave the 


Archbiſhop of Saltsburg an account of -it, + 
Upon which he ſent ſome into the Comntrey 


ro cxamine the truth of the matter , to ex- 
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| hort them to return to Maſs, and to threaten 
them with all ſeverity, if they continued 
obſtinate ; ſo they ſeeing a terrible ſtorm 
ready to break upon them , reſolved to a- 
# bandon their houſes and all they had, rather 
then ſin againſt their conſciences : and the 
whole Inhabitants of the Valley old and young 
Men and Women, to the number of two 
thouſand , divided themſelves into ſeveral 
bodies; ſome intended to go to Branden- 
burgh , others to the Palatinate, and about 
five hundred took the way of Coire, inten- 
ding to- diſperſe themſelves in: Switzerland. 
The Miniſters told me they were much edt- 
fed with their ſimplicity, and modeſty , for 
a collection being made for them, they de- 
fired only a little bread to carry them on their 
way. From Coire we went to Toſkane, and 
from that through the way that is juſtly called 
Via Mala. It is through a bottom between 
two Rocks, through which the Rhine 
runs, but under ground for a great part 
of the way : The way is cut out in the _ 
middle of the Rock in ſome places, and 
in ſeveral places, the ſteepneſs of the 
Rock being ſuch , that a way could not be 
Ecut out,, there are beams driven into it ; over 
which boards and earth are laid , this way 
holds an hour : After that there is for two 
hours good way , and we palt through two 
conſiderable Villages, there is good lodging 
In both; from thence there is, tor. two hours 
journey terrible way, almoſt as bad as.'the 
Viamala ; then an hours journey good way to 
Splu- 
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Splugen , which is a large Village of abowſ 


two hundred houſes that are well built , an 
the Inhabitants ſeem- all to live at their eaf 
tho they have no ſort of ſoil bur a litth 
Meadow ground about them ; This is th 
laſt Proteſtant Church that was in our wy, 
it was well-indowed , for the proviſion 
the Miniſter was near two hundred Crowny 
Thoſe of this Village are the Carriers betwer 
Italy and Germany, ſo they drive a ere 
Trade, for there is here a perpetual Cx 
riage going and coming ; and we were tol 
that there paſs generally a - hundred hor 
through this Town one day with another; 
' and there are above five hundred carriapt 
horſe that belong to this Town. From thi 
place we went mounting for three hours ti 
we got to the top of the Hills, where ther 


is only one great Inn. Afﬀcer that the wa 


was tollerably good for two hours , and fo 
two hours there is 'conſtant deſcent , whid 
for the moſt part. is as ſteep as if we were 
the while going down ſtairs.: At the foot 
. This 1s a little Village, called Campdolcir 

: and here we found we were in Italy, bot 

| + by the valt difference of the Climate ; 

| | whereas we were freezing on the other ſid: 


F 
"the heat of the Sun was uneaſie here , ” an 
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: alſo by the number of rhe Beggars, tho i 
- way ſeem the reverſe of what one ought FF 


expect, fince the richeſt Countrey of Europe 


| is full of Beggars; and the Griſons that ar 
© one of the pooreſt States have no Beggars a 
all. One thing is alſo- ſtrange , that amon! 
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the Griſons, the rich Wine of the Valteline, 
after it is carried three daies journey , is fold 
cheaper then the Wine of other Countries 
where it grows at the door : but there. are 
no Tax2s nor Impoſitions here. From Camp- 
dolcin there is three hours journey to Cha- 
vennes, allin a Slow deſcent, and in ſome 
places the way is extream rugged and ſtony. 
Chavennes is very pleaſantly- ſcituated- at the 
very foot of the Mountains.,' there runs 
through the Town a plcafant* little River : 
It is nobly built -- 2:14 hath a great many rich 
BVineyards about ir, and the rebound of the. 
WSun-beams from the: Mountains, doth fo in- , 
creaſe the heats here , that the foil is as rich 
here as in any place of Italy. Here one 
W begins to ſee a Noble Architecture in a great 
Wmany houſes; in ſhort .all the marks of a 
Wrich Soil and a free Government appear here, 
& The [Town ſtood a little more to the North, 
about five hundred year ago; but a Slice of 
the Alps came down upon it, and buried ir 
quite , and at the upper end of the town 
i there are ſome rocks that look like ruines ; 
about which there hath been a very extra- 
ordinary exp2nce to divide them one from: 
© another , and to make them fit places for 
© Forts , 2nd Caſtles : the marks of the tools 
& appeared all over the Rock in one place. I 
meaſured the breadth of the one , from the 
K other, which is twenty foot, the length is 
;K four hundred and fifty foot, and as we conld 
gueſs the Rock/was two hundred foot high, cut 
down on both tides in a line as even as a wall, 
| T . to 
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towards the top of one the name Salyiy 
is cut in great Letters a little Gothick. Oy g 
the tops of thoſe Rocks which are inacceſi.ſ 
ble, except on the one ſide, and to that the 


aſcent is extream vuneaſie, they had Garriſon 


. during the Wars of the Valteline: there wer: 


fifteen hundred in Garriſon in that which is i 
the middle: There falls down frequenth 
flices from the Hills that do extreamly fatta 
the ground which they cover, ſo that i 


becomes -fruicfull beyond expreſſion , andlWp; 


ſawa Lime Tree that was planted eight an 
thirty years ago, in a piece of ground which 
had been ſo covered , tHat was two fathom, 
and a half of compaſs. On both ſides of the 
River, the Town and the Gardens belonginl 
to it, cover the whole Bottom that liz 


between the Hills, and at the roots of thigh 


Mountains, they dig great Cellars, and grot: 
toes, and ſtrike a hole: about a foot ſquar 


| ten» or twelve foot into the Hill, which al 


the Summer long blows a freſh Air into tt 


Cellar, io wat the Wine of thoſe Cellaniff 


driaks'almolt as cold as if it were in Ice ; bi 


'this wind-pipe did not blow when I was there, 


which was towards the end of September: 
For the Sun opeaing_-the pores of the Earth, 


- and rarifying the exterior Air, that which is 
, compreſſed within the, cavities .that are .inſÞf 
the Mqguntains, ruſhes out with a conſtant 


Wind; but when the operation of the Sun 


is weakned , : this courſe of the Air is leb# 
| ſenſible. Before or over thoſe Vaults they build 


little pleaſent rooms like Summerhouſes, and} 
| = in 


in them they go to collation generallie at night 
in Summer. I never ſaw bigger Grapes then 
grow there ,;. there is one ſort bigger then + 
the biggeſt Damaſcene Plums that we haye in 
land. Ex; i= 26.00) 
here is a ſort of Wine hereand in the Val- 
telinez , which T never heard named any where 
elſe, that is called Aromatick-wine, and as 
the taſte makes one think it muſt' be a compo- 
tion, for it taſtes like a Strong-water drawn * 
fff Spices, ſo its ſtrength being equal to a w | 
Brandy, diſpoſes one to believe that ic cannot 
be a natural Wine, and yet itis the pure juice - 
ff the Grape without any mixture. The Li- 
quor being ſingular, I informed my ſelf par- 
icularly of the way of preparing it : theGrapes: 
xre red, tho it drinks white, they ler the 
rapes hang on the Vines till November - 
that they are extream ripe, then they carry | 
hem to their Garrets, and ſet them all upright 
dn their ends by one afiother for two or three 
nonths , then they pick all the Grapes and 
irow away thoſe in which there is the leaſt 
appearance of rottenneſs, ſo* that they preſs 
one but ſound Grapes - after they are preſſed ' 
ey put the Liquor in' an open Veſſel, in 
which.it throws up a ſcum, which .they take 
fff twice a day, and when no more ſcum 
omes up, which according to the difference 
ff the ſeaſon is ſooner or later, for ſometimes 
{he ſcum comes no more after eight daies, 
{od at other times it continues a fornight, 
{hen they pur it in a cloſe Veſſel ; for the firſt 
Wear it is extream ſweet apd Iuſcious, but at 
ks | | { ...  sw: 
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the end of the year they pierce it a little highs 
then the middle of the Veſlel,. almoſt rw 
thirds from the bottom, and: drink it offi 
it: cometh ſo low, and then every year thy 


fill it up'a new: 'once a year in the monethd 
March it ferments, and cannot. be drunk: til 
that is over, , which continues a month, -by 
their other Wine ferments not. at that tink 
Madam Salisa Lady of that Countrey-who e 
tertained us three Uaies with ai'magnificaq 

- equal to-what can be done in London ov Fary 
had Wine of this compoſition: that was fort 
years old , 'and was ſo: very:ſtvong: thatoy 
could: hardly-drink above a Ipoonful, and i 

. taſted high of: Splcery, tho ſhe afſured1 
- there was not one grain of Spice-init, nor 
- any other, mixture whatfoever..:.Thus: th 
heat that. is in this Wine,. becomes a firqih 
.diſtils it ſelf, throwing up the-more-ſhiritu6 
parts of ir to the top of the' Hogs-head, 
 . . Both here and 1a the. Goiſons the meath 
'very juicy, the Fowl is excellent; their Ro 
and Herbs very taſtful, bus: the: Fiſh of" thi 
Lakes is beyond any thing Þ over: ſawi Thi 
live ina great fimplicity as to:their habit ** 
furniture, but they have. plenty.-of all'-thingy 
and are extream. rich, the - Family where y 
were fo nobly entertained is believed to Har 
about two hundred thouſand! Crowns : ' hit 
the Italian cuſtome of one only of a Famil 
that marries takes place generally.. The 
is a.fort of Pats of Stone that is uſed ndt 6 
ly in all the Kitchins here, but almoſt el 
_ Lombardie over, called. Lavege/ - tit 
: : | Stoll 
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what of the nature of a ſlate, there are but three 


Mines of it known in thefe parts, / one near. 


Chavennes, ' another in the Valteline, and 
W the third in the Griſons, but the firſt is much 
W the beſt, they generally. cut it in the Mine 
W round, of about a foot and a half Diameter, 
| and about a foot anda quarter thick, and they 
work it ina Mill, where the Chizzels that cur 
the Stone are'driven about by a- Wheel that 
is eta going by Water, and which is ſo or- 


dred that he who manages the Chizzel, very _ 


eafily draws forward the W heel out of the 
courſe of the Water 3 they turn off firſt the 


&tward- coat of this Stone till it is exactly | 


fmooth,” and then they feparate one Pot after 
W another by thoſe ſmall and hooked Chizzets , 
W by which they/ make a neſt of Pots alt one 
KWvithin another, the butward and biggeſt be- 
Wing as big as an ordinary Beef-por, and the 
W inward Pot being no bigger then a ſmall 'Pip- 
WJ kin ; theſe they arm with hooks and circles of 
WT braſs, and fo they are ſerved by-them in their 
© Kitchins. One of theſe Stone-pots takes heat 
8 and boils ſooner then anyPot of Mettle 3 and 


"y they are not inſufferably hor, the bottom of 
'W this Stone-pot which is about twice ſo thick 


"F252 Pot of Mettle, burns extreamly; it never | 


1 


PEcracks, neither gives it any ſort of taſt to the 
us Liquor - that is boiled in: it, but if it -falls.to 
wF.the ground it is yery brittle, . yet this is re- 
"=0v 1: paired 


NE - 


Stone feels olly and ſcaly, ſ6'that a ſcale ſtic| 
toones Finger that touches it, and is ſome-. 


' whereas the bottoms.of Mettle-pots tranfmit |! + ; 
A the heat fo intirely to-the Liquor within, that - 
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paired by patching it up, for they peece their 
broken Pots ſo cloſe, tho without any cement, 
by ſowing with Iron-wire the broken parcel 
together, that in the holes which they pierce 
with the wire. there is not the leaſt breach 
made, except that which the wire both make; 
- -and fills.* The paſſage to this mine 1s very is 
convenient, for they muſt creep into it fe 
ncar balf a mile through a Rock that is ſo har 
- that the paſſage is not above three foot high, 
and ſo thoſe that draw out the Stones creepal 
along upon their belly, having a Candle faſti 
ed in their forehead, and the Stone laid on ; 
ſort of Cuſhion made for it upon. their hips: 
The Stones are commonly two hundrel 
weight. . | b F 

But having mentioned ſome falls of Mous 
tains In thoſe parts, I cannot paſs by the e 
traordinary fate of the Town of Pleurs, that 
was about a lqague from Chavennes to th 
North in the ſame bottom, but on a-ground 
-thatis a little 'more raiſed: The Town ws 
half the bigneſs of Chavennes, the number df 
the Inhabitants was about two and twenty hur 
dred perſons, but. it was much more noblj 
built ; for beſides the great Palace of the Franc: 
ken, - that coſt ſome millions, there were many 
other Palaces that were built by ſeveral ric 
Fattors both of Milan and'the other parts of 
taly; who liked the ſcituation and air as well 
as the freedom of the Government of this 
place, ſo they uſed to come hither during the 
heats, and here they gave themſelves all the 
indulgences that a vaſt : wealth could _ 
A ; , - | 7 F ſ 
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By one of the Palaces that was 2 little diſtant 


from the Town, which was not overwhelmed 
with it, one may judge of the reſt : It\ was an 
out-houſe of the Family of the Francken, and 


yet it may compare with, many Palaces in Ita- 7 ., 


ly; and certainly Houſe and Gardens could 
not coſt ſo little as one hundred thouſand 
Crovins. © The voluptuouſneſs of this place 


became'very crying, and Madam de Salis told : 


me that ſhe heard her Mother often relate ſome 
paſſages of a Proteſtant Miniſters Sermons 


That preached in alittle Church which thoſe of 
the Religion had there, and warned them of- 
ten of the terrible judgments of God which * + 


were hanging over their' heads, and that he 


beleeved would ſaddenly break out upon them, , 


On the z5th of Auguſt 1618.' an Inhabitant 


came and told them to be gone, for he ſaw the .. -. 
Mountains cleaving, but he was laughed at 


for his pains: He had a Daughter whom he 


perſwaded to leave all and go with him , but - ' | 


when ſhe was gone out of Town with him*ſhe 


called to mind that ſhe had not locked the Door 


ofa Roomin which ſhe had ſome things gf va- 


lue, and fo ſhe went back to do that and was : 


buried with the reſt; for at the honr of Supper 


the Hill fell down and buried the Town and 


all the Inhabitants, ſo that not one perſon 
eſcaped.:- The fall of the Mountains did ſo fil 
the Channel of the River, that the firſt news 


thoſe of Chavennes had of it was by the failing, 
of their River, for three or four hours there * 
came not a drop of Water, but the River 


wrought for it ſelf a new courſe and.returned 
_ 


to . 
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to them , -I could hear no particular charaQty 
of the Man who eſcaped, 1o I mult leave the 
ſecret reaſon of ſo ſingular a preſervation ty 
the great diſcovery at the laſt day of thoſe ſtep 
of divine proyidence that are now ſo. unac- 
countable.. Some of the Family of the Franc. 
. ken got ſome :Miners to work under ground 
to find out the wealth that was buricd in their 
Palace ; for beſides their Plate and furniture 
there was a great caſh and many Jewelz1n the 
Houſe :- the Miners pretended they could 
find nothing, but they went to their Countre 
_ of Tiro), and 'built fine Houſes, and a great 
wealth appeared, of - which.no other viſibe 
account could be given but this, that they hal 
found ſome of that treaſure. The chief FaCtarÞ 
of Italy have been Griſons, and- they told mM 
*that as the Trade of Banking began in Lon-{M- 
bardy, fo that all Europe over a Lombard and 
a Bank ſignified the ſame thing, ſo the great 
Bankters of Lombardy were Griſons, and ty 
this day the Griſons drive a great Trade it 
money ; ior a Man there of a hundred thou 
: .#and Crowns Eſtate hath not perhaps a third 
part of this within the Countrey, but puts it 
out in the neighbouring States: And the 1: 
-berty of the Countrey 1s ſuch, that the Natives} 
when they have' made up Eſtates elſewhere, 
. are gladto leave even ltaly and the beſt parts 
of Germany ,, and to come and live among 
. thoſe Mountains, of which the very ſight is 
enough to filla Man with horror. g 
From Chaverines we went for two hours 
_ through a plain to the Lake of Com 
TOY whic 
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which is almoſt round, and is about two mile 
Diameter. This Lake falls into the Lake of 
Como over againſt the- Fort.Fuentesz when 
we paſſed there the, Water, was ſo low that the 
Boat could not ealily get over a Bank that lay 
between the twq Lakes. The Lake of Como 
is about eight and forty miles long and. foyr 
broad, it runs betiveen two ranges. of Hills: 
I did not ſtay long enough ia Como to give 
any deſcription of- it, for I thought. to, have 
returned that way front a little toyr that I 
made into,the Baliages that the Swiktzers have _ 
in Italy, of Lugane, Locarmo: and Bellin- : 
- Zona : but I took anather courſe, ſo' I ſaw no- 
thing in Como; the beſt thing in 1t is a fine 
Chappel , which the preſent Pope, who 15 a 
| native of 'Como, is building. From Como we 
' went eight miles to Codelago,- which belongs 
to the Switzers,” and from thence to Lugane 
we had eight miles of Lake : this Lake doth 
not run in an even current as the other. Lakes 
that riſe under the Alps; byrt the ſcituation' 
of the Hills about ic throws it into ſeveral 
| courſes. . « | 

TT he Switzers have here ſeveral little Pro- 
vinces or Baliages, of. which during the Wars 
of Italy, between the Dukes 'of Milan and the 
two Crowns in Francis the firſt, and Charles 
the fifths time, they poſleſled themſelves as a- 
pledge for paiment of their arrears, and'they 
were then ſuch conſiderable'allies, that. they 
made both the competitors for the Dutchy of 
Milan court them by- turas, and became the 
| peaceable polleffors of almoſt all that tra&t 

| x. Gy. ' , that. 


that” lies between the Lake of Como to the 
*. Countrey of the Valeſſii or the Valleys. The 
* Inhabitants here are ſo well uſed, they live 
ſo free of all impoſitions, and. the Switzers 
Government is ſo gentle, that here I mult tel] 
you another paradox, this is the worſt Coun- 
_ trey, the leaſt productive, the moſt expoſed 
to cold, 'and the leaſt capable of Trade of all 
Italy, and yet it is by far the beſt ptopled. of 
_. any thatl ſawinall Italy.: There belongs to 
the Baliate of Lugane alone [ninety-nine Vik 
lages, of which a great many are very large, 
* and all are full of people. - The twelve ancient 
Cantons have their turns of 'all the Baliages 
and other Offices here : but when it comes 
to the turn of;thoſe of the Religion, their 
Bailifs muſt be. cont: nted with private deyo- 
tions in their own Houſe, but can' have no 
ublick exerciſes, nor ſo. much as a- Miniſter 
in their Bovies, For hereas in the Valteline 
When the Spaniards confirmed the right of the 
, Cantons to thoſe Territories , they made- an 
expreſs. jreviton, that. no Religion except. | 

the Popiſh ſhould be. tolerated here ; ſo that 
the Bailife who is the Prince ofteh hath not 
the free liberty of his Religion in theſe parts. 
The Bailifs here make their advantages as well 
+ asin the other parts of Switzerland, but yet 
with more caution, for they take great care 
not to give the natives any diſtaſt, tho the | 
- miſerics* to-which they ſee all their Neigh- 
- hours expoſed, and the abundance and liberty 
in which they live ſhould by all appearance de-_ 
. liver their Maſters from any great apprehen- 
| ſions 
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ſions of a revolt : A- great many Mechanicks | 
of all ſorts live in theſe parts, who go all Sum- ' 
mer long over Italy, and come back hither 

with what they have gained, and live free of 

| all taxes. I was told that ſome: Nephews of . 
Popes, in particular the Barberines had treat- 
ed with the Switzers to buy this Countrey 
from them, and ſo toerect it into a principality, 
and that they had reſolved to offer. twelve 
thouſand Crowns to the twelve Cantons, but 

they found it would certainly be rejected, ſo- 

they made not the propoſition to the [Diet of. 
the Cantons as they once intended, and it is 

” certain whenſoever this Countrey 1s bronght 

| under a yoke like that which the reſt of Italy 

bears. it will be ſoon abandoned, for there is- 
nothing that draws ſo many people to live in 

_ foillaſoil , when they are ia ſight of the- beſt 

ſoil of Europe, but: the eaſineſs of the-Go- 

| vernment., From Lugane Lwent to the Lago 
| Maggiore, which is a great and noble Lake; 
it is ſix and fifty miles long,and in moſt places fix -. 

| miles broad, and a hundred fathom deep a- 

bout the middle of it, it makes a great Bay 

tothe Weſtward, and there :lies here two 
| Iflands called the Borromean Iſlands, that are 
| certainly the lovelieſt ſpots 'of ground in the 
World, there is nothing in all Italy that can 
be compared to them, they have the full. view 
of the Lake, and the ground riſes ſo ſweetly 
in them that nothing can be imagined like the ....- 
| Terraſles here, they belong to two Counts of 
the Borromean Familie. I was only in one- 

| of them which belongs to the head of the Fa- 
43 G ij | _mlie, . 
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; | milie, who. is Nephow to the famous Cardinal 
known by the name of S. Carlo :' on the Welſt- 
LT} end lies the Palace; which 1s one of the beſt 
ik . of \{taly, for the lodgings within, .tho the Ar- 
| chiteftureis but ordinary, there 1s one noble 
apartment above four and twenty foot- high, 
;and there is a yaſt addition making to It, and 
- 2M "here is-a ereat colle&tion of noble, Pictures 
y | beyond any thing I ſaw out of Rome : The 
2 4 ; whole iſland is a Garden except a little corner . 
* to the South ſer off for a. Village of about forty 
lite Houſes, and becauſe the figure of the 
| Hfland wasnot made regular by nature, they 
have built great Vaults and Portica's along the- 
Rock, which are all made Grotcfque, and ſo 
they have brought it to a regular form by lay- 
ing Earth oyer thoſe Vaults. There 1s firlt a 
* Gardentothe Eaſt,that riſes.up from the Lake 
_ byfive rows of Terraſles, on the three fides 
of the Garden that are watered By the Lake, 
*the Stairs are noble, the Walls are all co: 
- vered with Oranges and Citrons, and a more 
beautiful ſpot of a Garden cannot -be ſeen: 
Thereare two: brildings in the tgyo- corners 
of'this Garden, the one 1s ,only a milne for 
fetching up the Water, and the other is a no- 
ble Summer-houſe all wainfcotted, if I may 
{peak iÞ, with Alabaſter and M arblc of a fine 
colour inclining to red, from this Garden one 
. Soes4n a level ro all the reſt of the Alleys and 
parterres,, Herb-Gardens' and Flower-Gar- 
dens, in ali-which there ate Varicties of Foun- 
tams and Arbors, but the'/great parterre 1s a: 
ſurprizing thing, for as it is- well pit 
wIl 
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' with Statues and Fountains, and is of awaſt 
| extent, and juſtly ſcituared to the Palace, ſo 
at the further.end of it there is a great Mount, 
that face of it. that looks to the. Parterre is 
made like a Theater all full of Fountains and 
Statues , the height riſing up in tive ſeveral 
rows ,,it being about fifty foot high, and a- 
- about fourſcore foot in front, and” found this 
Mount anſwering to the five rows into which- 
the Theater is divided, there goes as. many 
| terraſles of noble walks » the Walls are all as 
cloſe covered with Oranges and Citrons as 
| anyofour Walls in England are with' Laurel : - 
| the top of the Mount is ſeventy. foot long and 
{ forty broad, and here is a vaſt Ceſtern into 
Z which the Mill plaies up the Water that muſt 
{ furniſh all the Fountains : The Fountains 
were not quite finiſhed when I was there, bur 
when all is finiſhed this place will look like 
an inchanted -Ifland, The freſhneſs of the 
| Air, it being both in a Lake and near the 
Mountains, the fragant ſmc1l, the beautiful 
# proſpect, and the delighting variety that -is 
| here makes i it ſuch a habitation for, Summer, 
that perhaps the whole VVorld hath nothing 
like it. From this: went to Seſtio , a miſer. 
| able Village at theend of the Lake , "and here 
' I began to fecl a mighty change, being now: 
in Lombardy ,. which is certainly the beauti- 
fulleſt Countrey that can þe. imagined , the 


ground lies ſo even, it is {0 well watered, ſd. : 
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is a vaſt extent of ſoil above two hundred 
mileg, long , and in many places a hundred 
. miles broad , where the whole Countrey is 
- equal to the lovelicſt ſpots in-all England. or 
' France, it hath all the ſweetneſs that Holland 
or Flanders have, but with a warmer Sun and a 
better Air, the Neighbour-hood of the Moun. 
' tains cauſes a freſhneſs of Air here, that makes 


4, :++the ſoil the moſt deſirable place to live in that 
7 "can be ſeen, if the Governement were not 


ſo exceſſively ſevere, that there is nothing 
but poverty over all this ,rich Countrey. A 
| Traveller in many places finds almoſt nothing, 

and is ſo 1ll furniſhed, that if he doth not buy 
proviſions in the, great [Towns , he will be & 
bliged to'a_ very ſevere Diet, in a Countrey 
that he ſhould think flowed with Milk and 
Hony : but [. ſhall ſay more of this hereafter. 
The Lago Maggiore diſcharges it ſelf in the 
River Teſine, which runs with ſuch a force 


that we 'went thirty miles in 'thr.e hours, 
having but one Rower ,- and the Water was 


' No way. ſwelled. From this wep-went into 
_ the Canal which . Francis the firſt cur from 


this River to the. Town of Milan, which is 


about thirty foot broad, and on both its banks 
there are {uch provitions to diſcharge the Wa- 
- ter when it riſes, to ſuch a beight, that- it can 
never be fuller of V Vater then is intended it 
' ſhould be ;, irlies alſo ſo even that ſometimes 
* for fix miles cogetber one ſees the line ſo exaCt 
thai there is not-the leaſt crook : it is thirty 


miles long, and is the beſt advantage that the i 


 Townof Milaa hath for V Vater caitiage. 
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I will not entertain you with a long deſcrip- 
tion of this great City, which is one of the no- 
bleſt in the World, to be an Inland Town that 
hath no great 'Court ; no commerce eithet by 
ſea or any Navigable River, and that is now 
the Metropolis of a very ſmall State ; for that - 
which is not Mountainous in this iſtate, is not -- 
above ſixty miles ſquare, and yet it produces a . 
wealth that is ſurgrizing : It pales for an eſta- 
bliſkment of ſeven and forty thouſand men, 
and yet there are not ſixteen thouſand ſouldiers- 
effectively in it, ſo many are eat up by thoſe in 
whoſe hands the Government ts lodged : But 
the vaſtneſs of the Town, the Nobleneſs of the 
Buildings, and above all the ſurprizing rickfs 
of the Churches & Convents are ſigns of great - 
wealth : 'The Dome hath nothing to commend | 
it of Architecture, it being built in' the rude 
Gothic, manner , but for the vaſtneſs and ri- | 
iches of the Building, it is equal to any in Ita- , 
Wy, S. Peters it {elf not excepted. It is all- 
marble, both pavement,and Walls both outſide 
and inſide, and on thetop it is all lagg'd with 
Marble; and there is the vaſteſt mumber of ni- 
hes for Statues of marble, both whithin and | 
without, that are any where ' to be ſeen. It. 
3s true the Statues in ſome of the niches are not 

roportioned to the niches themſelves z the . 
rontiſpiece is not yet made, it is to be all : 
ver, covered with ſtatnes and bas reliefs ; and 
the Pillars of which there are four rows in 
he body-of the Church, have each of them 
{Fight niches at the top for ſo many Statues ; and 
lo one would think this Church ſo full of Sta- * 

; ; tues, © 


-. the Quire is wainſchotted and carved-in 
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| tues, that almoſt every Saint hath his ſtatue, yet 
"" I was aflured they wanted ſeven thouſand to. 
niſh the deſign, but theſe mult chiefly belofg to 
the Frontiſpiece : The,Church as I could'mez. 
ſure it by walking over it in an equal pace, j; 
five hundred foot long,and two hundred wide; 
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extraordinary a manner, that I never ſaw Pf. 
fion ſo well expreſſed in Wood ; it. contains 
' ſixty ſtalls, and they have almoſt all the Hiſts. 
"ries of the Goſpel reprented in them. Juſt un- 

' der the Cupulo lies S. Carlo's bpdy, as I ws 

told, in a great caſe of Criſtal of vaſt value, 
but I could not come' near it; for we were the. 
reon two Holidaies, and there was a perpe- 
tual crowd about it ; and the ſuperſtition of the 
people for his body, is ſuch , that on a He 
- liday one runs: a hazard that comes near it 
without doing ſome reverence. His canoni- Wy 
zation colt the Town a , hundred thouſaniW; 
Crowns, they pretend they have miracles too, 8, 
for Cardinal Frederigo Borromee ; but they 
' will not ſet about his Canoniation, the pricÞy; 
is ſo high. The Plate and other preſents made 
to S. Carlo are things 'of a prodigious value; 
. fome ſervices for the Altar are. all of Gold, 

© ſomevery maſiie and ſet with Jewels , others {o 
finely wrought that the faſhion is thonght equal 

. to the value of the mettle; the Habits and al 
the other Ornaments for the Function of his 

Canonization are all-of an incredible Wealth, 

He was indeed a Prelate of great merit, and ac- 

cording to the anſwer that a Frier made to Phi- 

lip de Comines, when he asked him how they 

HT | 0} | came W- 
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came to qualifie one of the worſt of their Prin- 
ces with the Title of Saint in an-inſcription. | 


which he read, which was, that they gave that, * 


Title to all their benefactors ; never man de-:, 
ſerved of a Town this Title ſo juſtly. as Cardi- | 
nal Borromee did, for he laid out a prodigious : 
Wealth in Milan, leaving nothing to his Fa- - 
mily, but the honour of having produced ſo 
great a man, which is 2 real temporal inheri- 
tance to it, for as there have been, ſince that 
time, two-Cardinals of that Family {9 it .is 
Weſtcemed 2 Caſa Santa; and every time that it | 
produces an Eccleſiaſtick of any conſiderable 
merir, he is ſure, if he lives to it, to be raiſed 
Eto this Archbiſhoprick;, for if there were one of 
the Family capable of it, and that did not carry 
Wit,chat alone might diſpoſe the State to a Rebel- 
lion , and he were:a bold 'man that would ad- 
venture on a competition with one of this Fa. | 
mily. He laid out a great deal on the Dome 
and conſecrated it , tho the work will not 
be quite finiſhed yet for ſome Ages, that. be- 
ing one of the crafts cf the Italian Prieſts ne- 
ver, to finiſh a great deſign, thatzſo by keep- 
ing it ſtill in an unfiniſht eſtate}, they may 
be alwaics drawing great donatives tot, from 
the ſuperſtition of the people. He built the 
Arch-Biſhops Palace, which is very noble, and 
a ſeminary , acolledge for the SwitZers, ſeve- 
ral Pariſh Churches, and many Convents. In | 
ſhort the whole Town is full of the marks of his - 
Wealth., The riches of the Churches of Milan 
itrike one with amazement, the Building , the 
Painting, the Altars., and the Plate, and eve- 
| | | Foe i op Ty. 
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ry thing in the: Convents, except their Libr. © 
res, are all ſigns both of great Wealth and g 
a very powerful ſuperſtition, but their 1; 
braires pot only here, - but all Italy over ar 
ſcandalous things, the room. is often. firn an{ 
richly adorned, *but the Books are few, il" 
bound, and worſe choſen, and the ignorang 
of the Priefts both ſecular and Regular is ſuch 
thar no man that hath not had occaſion todiſe 
ver it, can eaſily believe it. +The Conventy 
S. Vitor that is without the Town, is by mud 
the richelt, it is compoſed of Canons Regular 
call:d in Italy the Order. of Mount Olive, « 
'Olivetan , that of the Bernabites is extreaF 
Tich, there is a Pulpit and a Confeſſional all in" 
| laid with Agates of different colours, fine 
ſpotted Marbles, and of Lapis Lazulis that: 
thonght almoſt ineſtimable. S. Laurence ha 
a noble Cupulo, and a Pulpit of the ſame fornF* 
- with chat of the Begnabitus. | The Jeſuits, the 
Theatines, the Dominicans, and S. Sebaſtian 
-are ery rich. The Cittadel is too well knom 
to need a deſcription, it is very regularly built 
and is a moſt eff-Ctual reſtraint to keep theF 
Town in order, but it conld not ſtand out + 
gainlt a good Army three daies;for it is ſo lit, 
and ſo full of buildings, thar it covId not reſil 
aſhowr of Bombs. The Hoſpital is.indeeda 
Royal Building, I was told it had ninety thou- 
ſand Crowns Revenue : The old Court is lar- 
ge, and would look noble if it weve not for the 
new Court that is near it, which is two kut- 
dred and-fifty foot ſquare, and there are three 
rows of Corridors or Gallerics ail round the 
, : Court, 
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K[talian manner, which makes thelodgings ve- 


Wfoot broad ; but then here is an open ſpace that 


Wnot lie, for it is all open to the Air, the Wall 
being only ſupported by Pillars, at the diſtance 


hambers in which perſons whoſe condition 
as formerly diſtinguiſhed are' treated with a 
Eparticular care. There is an out-houſe which 
; called the Lazarette, that is without the 
Valls, which belongs to this Hoſpital, it is 


are three-hundred and ſixty Rooms in it, and 
ave a covered walk before their Doors. In 


all their Beds may ſee the elevation of the 
oſtie and adore it : This Houſe is for the 
Plague' or for infeftious Feavers, and the 
_ that want a freer Air, are alſo removed 
utner, 

As for the devotions of this place, I ſaw here 
by Ambroſian Office, which is diſtinguiſhed 
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$ much ſimpler, and in ſome-other rites : the 
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Court, one in every ſtage according to the 
Ery convenient, and gives a Gallery before eve- | 

Wy door : It is true theſe take up a great deal of 

K the Building, - being . ordinarily eight or ten 

Wis extream cool on that ſide where the Sug doth - 
Wof fifteen or twenty foot one from another. - 
Win this Hoſpital there are not only Galleries - 


Wull of Beds on both ſides, as isordinary inall 
BHoſpitals ; but there are alſo a great many / 


an exact quarter of a mile ſquare, and there - 


z Gallery runsall along before the Chambers, 
0 that as the ſervice is convenient, the ſick . 


be middle of this vaſt ſquare there is an Otan- 
pular Chappel, fo contrived that the ſick from 


rom the Roman, both in the Mulick which 


Goſpel 
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Goſpel isread in a high Pulpit at the lower end 


_ of the Quire, that ſo it may be heard þy all th 
people, tho this is needleſs, lince it 3s.read ing 
language that:they do not underſtand : whey 
they go to ſay high Maſs, the Pricits'comg 
from the high| Altar to the lower-end of tie 
Quire, where the Offertory of the Bre24' ant 


' the VVine is made by ſome of the Lzirv, thy 


were Nuns that made it when I was there, 
I heard a Capucin Preach here: it was the hf 
* Sermon I heard in Italy, and I was mich fr. 
prized at many Comical expre{ions aud gel 
ſtures, but moſt of all with the conclufton ; far 
there being in all the Pulpits of Italy a Cru: 
fix on the {ide of the Pulpittowards the Altar; 
he, after along addreſs to it, at-Iaſt in a forca 
tranſport, took it in his Arms and hugged i 
and. kifled it : But I obſerved that before he 
kiſs'd it; he ſeeing ſome duſt:ion it, blew itef 
very carefully, for I was juſt under the Pul. 
pit : He entertained it with along and tender 
care(s,and held it out to the people,and yoult 
have forced tears both from himlelf and them, 
yet I ſaw none ſhed. But tf the ſermon in the 


morning ſarprized me , I wondred no leſs aþ 


two diſcourſes thar I heard in one Church, a 
the ſame time, in the afternoon : for there 
were: two bodies of men ſet down in dititerent 
Places of the Church all covered, and two Lay: 
men in ordinary habits were entertaining them 
with diſcourſes of Religion in a Catecheticah 
ſtile : Theſe were Confrairies, and thoſe were 
ſome of the more devout that inſtructed the 
reſt, This I never ſaw any where ele, - 

| : 0 
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do not know whether it is peculiar to Milan 


or not. My Conductor could not ſpeak La- 
tin, and the Italian there is ſo'different from 


the true Tuſcan, which I only knew, that I 


could not underſtand him when he was ingaged 
* in along diſcourſe, ſo I was not clearly infor- 
med of this matter ; but I am apt to, think 


| it might have been ſome- inftirution of Car- - 
dinal Borromees, The - Ambroſian Library 


founded by Cardinal Frederick Borromee is a 


very noble Roon? and well furniſhed, only it 


is too full of School-men and Cononiſts, which 
are the chief ſtudies of Italy, 4nd it hath too 
few Books of a more {ſolid and uſcful learning. 


One part of the diſpoſition of the Room was 
pleaſant, there is a great number ; of Chairs - 
 placedall round it at a competent diſtance fronr - 
one another, and to every Chair there belongs. 

a Desk with an Ecritoire that hath Pen, Ink, 
and Paper init, ſo that every Maf#finds tools 
here for ſuch:extraCts as he would make. There: 
isa little Room of Manuſcripts at the end of 
the great Gallery , but the: Library-keeper | 


knows little of:them, 2 great many of them 
relate to their Saint. Charles. I ſaw ſome 


fragments of Latin Bibles, but none ſeemed 


toi be above ſix hundred years old, there are 


alfo ſome fragments of Saint Ambroſes works, 


and of- Saint- Jeroms Epiſtles that are of the 
ſame antiquity. I was forry not to find Saint 
Ambroſe's works intire, that I might haye 
ſeen whether the Books of the Sacraments are 
aſcribed to him in ancient copies, for perhaps 
they belong to a more modern Author, It is 

| . true 
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true in theſe Books the doCtrine of a ſort of 


.; a corporal preſence is aſſerted in very high ex. 


prefſions z but there is one thing mentioneq 
in them, which is ſtronger againſt ir then al 
thoſe citations can be for it; for the Author 
gives us the formal words of the praler of cop. 
fecration in his time, which he prefaces with 
ſome ſolemaity 7 will you know how the 
change is wrought, hear the Heavenly words 
For the Prieſt ſaith, but whereas in the pre- 
ſent Cancn of the Maſs, the praier of conſe. 
cration is for a good part of it very near in th 
ſame words. with thoſe which he mentions,there 
1s one eſſential difference, for in the Canon they 
now Pray that the Hoſty may be to them the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, (which by the wa 
doth not. agree too well with the notion of 
Traiifſubſtantiation ,* and approacheth more 
to the doctrine of the Lutherians :) whereas 
In the praler, cited by that Author, the Hoſt 
is ſaid to bethe figure of the Body and Blood 
of Chriſt : hereis the language of the whole 
Church of thar tice, and in the moſt impor- 
tant part of the divine Office, which ſignifteth 
more to me then a thouſand quotations out 
particular wricers, which are but their pri- 
vate opinions : bnt this is the voice of the 
whole body in its addreſſes to God : and it 
ſeems the Church of Rome , when the nen 
doctrine of the corporal preſence was received, 
ſawthat this praier of conſecration could not 
confilt with it, which made her change ſuch 
a main part of the Office. This gave me 14 


curiohty every where to ſearch for ancient 


Olſhces, 


Ss. had 
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Þ& Offices; but I found none in the Abbey of 
St, Germains that ſeemed oider then the times 
of Charls the Great ; ſo 1 found none of any 
great Antiquity in all Italy : Thoſe publiſh- 
ed by Cardinal Bona, and Since by. P. Ma- 


billon, that were brought from Heidel- 


berg , are the moſt ancient that are in the Va- 
tican ; byt theſe ſeem not to be above eight 


hundred years old : There are none of the | 


ancient Roman Offices now to be ſeen in the 
Vatican, I was amazed to find none of any 
great Antiquity ; which made .me conclude 
that either they were deſtroied, that ſo the 
difference between Ancient and Modern Ri- 
tuals might not be turned againſt that Church, 
as an undeniable Evidence to prove the 
Changes that ſhe hath made in divine matters, 
or that they were ſo well kept that Hereticks, 
were not to be ſuffered to look into them. But 
to-return to the Ambroſian Library, there is in 
it a Manuſcript of great Antiquity , tho not of 
ſuch great conſequence , which is Ruffinus's 
Tranſlation of Joſephus , that is written 1n the 
old Roman hand, which 1s very hard to be read. 
But there /is a deed in.. the curious ColleCtion 
that Count Maſcardo hath made at Verona 
which by the date appears to have been written 
in Theodoſius's time, which is the ſame fort of 
writing with the Manuſcript of Ruffinus ; fo 
that it may be reckoned to have been writ in 
Ruflinus his own time, and this is the moſt va- 
luable , tho the leaſt known curioſity 1a the 
whole Library. +. | ; 
I need not ſay any thing of the curious works 
H in 
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in Criſtal that are to be ſeen in Milan ; the 
greateſt quantities that are in Europe, are 
found in the Alpssand are wrought here ; but 
this is too well known to necd any further in- Ml; 
largement. It is certain the Alps have mu< i 
Wealth ſhut up in their Rocks, it the Inhabi. 
tants knew how to ſearch for it : But I heardef 
no Mines that were wrought except iron Mi. 
nes ; yet by the colourings,that in many places, 
the Fountains make ,' as they run along the 
' Rocks, one ſees cauſe to- believe that there are 
Mines and Minerals ſhut up within them. Gold 
hath been often found in the River of Arve, 
that runs by Geneva. | 
The laſt curioſity that I ſhall mention of the 
Town of Milan1s the Cabinet of the Chanoine 
Settala, which is now in his Brothers hands, 
where there are a great many very valuabe I. 
things, both of Art and Nature : there is ai 
lump of Ore, in which there is both Gold and 
Silver and Emeralds, and Diamonds, which wa, 
brought from Peru. There are many curious 
motions where by an unſeen Spring , a Ball 
after it hath rowled down through many wind 
ing deſcents, is thrown up, and ſo it ſeems to 
bea perpetual motion, this is done in ſeveral 
forms,and it is well enough diſguiſed to deceive 


the vulgar. Many motions of little Animabh. 


that run about by Springsare alſo very pretty. 

There is a Loadſtone of a vaſt force that carries, 

a great Chain : There is alſo a monſtrous Child 

that was lately born in the Hoſpital, which is 

preſerved in Spirit of Wine : it is double below, 

it hath one breaſt and neck, two pair of ears, + 
y 
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vaſt head and but one face. As for the Build- 
ings in Milan they are big and ſubſtantial, but 
heyhave not much regular or beantiful Archi- 
tefture : The Governors Palace hath ſome no- 
ble apartments in it: The chief Place of the 
own is that of the Homodei, which was built 
bya Bankier. There is one inconvenience in 
Milan, which throws dowa all the pleaſure that 
ne can find ih it : they have no glaſs windows, 
0 that one is cither expoſed to the Air, or ſhut. 
pin a Dungeon: and this ſo univerſal, that 
here is not one houſe of ten that hath glaſs in 
heir VVindows : the ſame defect 1s in Flo- 
ence , beſides all the ſmall Towns of Italy, 
vhich 1s an effect of their poverty : For what 
dy the oppreſſion of the Government, what by 
e no leſs ſqueezing oppreſſion of their Prieſts, 
ho drain all the reft of their Wealth that 1s 
lot eat up by the Prince, to inrich their Chur- 
hes and Convents, the people here are reduced 
da poverty that cannot be eaſily beleeved by 
ne that ſees the V Vealth that is in their Chur- 
es,and this is going on ſoconſtantly in Milan : 
hat it is ſcarce accountable from whence ſo vaſt 
treaſure can be found ; but Purgatory is a 
ond not eaſily exhauſted. The Wealth of 
he Milaneſe conſiſts chiefly in their Silks, and 
hat Tradefalls ſo mightily by the vaſt Impor- 
ations that the Eaſt India Companies bring in- 
dEurope, thar all Italy feels this very ſenſi- 
ly, and lauguithes extreainly by the great fall 
atis in the Silk- Trade : There is a great mag- 
Iicence in Milan ; the Nobility affe&t to make 
noble appearance both in their Cloaths, their 
H 1 Coa- 
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Coaches, and their Attendants ; and the Wy. 
men go abroad with more freedom here then 
any Town of Italy. And thus I have told yy 
all that hath hitherto occurred to me, that] 
thought worth your knowledge, I am. 

Yours, 
Poſt ſcript. 

In the account that I gave you of Gene 
I-forgat to mention a very extraordinary pt 
ſon that is there Miſtris Walkier ; her Fathe 
is of Shaffhouſe, ſhe loſt her ſight when ſhe m 
but a year old, by being too near a ſtove tit 
was very hot : There reſts in the upper partd 
her eye ſo much ſight, that ſhe diſtinguiſhes 
from. night: and when any perſon ſtands [it 
tween her and the light ſhe will diſtinguiſh þ 
the head and its dreſs a man from a woman; bal 
when ſhe turns down her eyes ſhe ſees ngjhin 
ſhe hath a vaſt memory ; beſides the'Fred 
that is her natural language, ſhe ſpeaks botiiif 
High-Dutch, Italian and Latin: ſhe bath 
the Pſalms by heart, in French, arid many( 
them in Dutch and Italian: ſhe underſtands ti 
Old Philoſophy well, and is now ſtudying tit 
New : ſhe hath ſtudied the body of Divini 
well, and hath the Text of the Scriptures ve 
ry ready : On all which matters [I had long co! 
verſations with her; ſhe not only ſings we 
but ſhe plains rarely on the Organ ; and l ws 
told ſhe played on the Violin, but her Violu 
vas out of order. But that which is moſt 0 
all, is, ſhe writes legibly : 1n order to her lear! 
Ing to write, her Father who is a worthy mat 
and hath ſuch tenderneſs for her, that he - 
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niſheth her with Maſters of all forts, ordered 
Letters to be carved in Wood, and ſhe by feel- 
ing the Characters formed ſuch an Idea of them, 
that ſhe writes with a crayon ſo diſtintly that 
her writing can be well read, of which I have 
ſeveral eſlates. I ſaw her write, ſhe doth it 
more nimbly then can be imagined ; ſhe hath a 
machine that holds the paper, and keeps her al- 
wayes In line. But that which is above all the 
reſt, ſhe is a perſon of extraordinary devotion, 
reat reſignation to the Will of God, and a pro- 
ound humility : The Preceptor that the Father 
Wkept in the houſe with her , hath likewiſe a 
wonderful faculty of acquiring Tongues. 
= When he came firſt to Geneva (for he is of Zu- 
Wrich) he ſpoke not a word of French, and with- 
Win thirteen months he Preacht in French cor- 
rectly, and with a good accent : He alſo began, 
Wto ſtudy Italian in the month of. November , 
and before the end of the following February 
he preacht in Italian ; his accent was good, and 
his ſtile was florid, which was very extraordi- 
Wnary, for the Italian language is not ſpoken in 
WGeneva, tho the race of the ltalians do keep up 
Will an Italian Church there. | 
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Florence ,, the 5. of November. 


WW. have now another month over my head 
ſince I writ laſt to you, and ſo know yo 
expett an account of the moſt conſiderable 

things that have occurred to me ſince my lat 
from Milan. Twenty miles from Milan me 
paſt through Lodi a miſerable Garriſon, thoz 

Frontier Town ; but indeed the Frontier, 

both of the Spaniards and the Venetians, s 

welt as thoſe of the other Princes of Italy, ſhey 
that they are not_ very apprehenſive of one 
another ; and when one .palles through thok 

places, which are repreſented in Hiſtory s 

places of great ſtrength, capable of xeliſtinga 

long Siege, he muſt acknowledge that the ſight 
of them, brings theldea that he had conceivcdoi 
them, a great many degrees lower. For Lo: 
bardy, which was fo lo the ſeet of VVar, 
could not ſtand out againſt a good Army now 
for ſo many dayes, as it did then for years. The 

Garriſon of Crema which is the firſt of the Ve 

netian Territory, is no better then that of Lo- 

ly 
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di, only the people in the Venetian Dominion 
live happier thea under the Spaniard. 

The. Senate ſends Podeſta?s much like the 
the Bailifs of the Switzers who order the Ju- 
ſtice and the Civil Government of the Juri{di- 

Ron aſligned them: There is alſo a Captain 

General wlio hath the Militery Authority ia his 
hands 35 and theſe two are checks upon one | 
another , as the Baſſa's and the Cadi's are 
among the Turks. But here in Crema the 
Town 1s fo ſmall that both theſe are in one per- 
ſon, We were there in the time of the Fair, 
Linnen Cloath and Cheefe, which tho it goes | 

by the name of Parmeſan, . is made chiefly in 

Lodi are the main ingredients of the Fair. The 

magnificence of the Podeſta appeared very ex- 

traordinary , .for he went through the - Fair 

; With a great Train of Coaches, . all in his own 
Livery; and tie two Coaches in which he and 
his Lady ride were both ' extraordinary rich: 
his was a huge Bed-coach, ali the out fide black 
Velvet, and a mighty rich Gold Fringe, linel 
with black 'Damask, flowred | with : Gold ,, | 
From' Crema it 1s thirty- miles to Breſcia , 
which is a great Town, and full of Trade and 
Wealth, here they make the beſt Barrils for 
Piſtols and Muskets of all Italy : there are great: 
iron works near it ; but the War with tne: 

. Turk had occaſioned an order that: none might 
be ſotd without a permiilion- from Venice: 
They are building 2 Noble Dom at Breſcia : I 

was ſhewed a Nunery there, which is now under. 
a great diſgrace, ſome years agoa new Biſhop 
coming thither, began with the Viſitation of. . 
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that Nunnery : he diſcovered two Vaults, by 

one, men came ordinarily into it : and by 

nother the Nuns that were big went and lay-in 

of Childbed : when he was examining the Nun 

ſeverely concerning thoſe Vaults, ſome of then 

. rold him, that his own Prieſts did much worſe; 

He ſhut up the Nunns, ſo that thoſ2 who are 

profeſſed live ſtill there, - but none come to 

take the Vail : and by this means the houſe wil 

WE: ſoon come to an end : The Cittadel lies over the 

' Town ona Rock, and commands it abſolut:l 

| * Both hereand in Crema the Towns have begun 

a complement within theſe laif ten or twelve 

years to their Podeſta's, which 1s a matter of 

great Ornament to their Palaces,but will groy 

to a vaſt charge, for they ere& ſtatues to their 

Podeſta?s : and this being once begun, mult be 

carried on: otherwiſe thoſe to whom the like 

honour is not done will reſent it as a high af- 

front, and the revenges of the Noble Veng- 

tions, are dreadful things to their ſubjedts, 

This name of Podeſta is very ancient for in the 

Roman times, the chief Magiſtrates of theleſ- 

ſer Towns was called the Poteſtas, as appears 

by that of Fuuttral Fidenarum Gabiorun:te eff 
poteft as. 

From Breſcia the beauty of Lombardy is a 

little interrupted, for as all the way from Mi- 

lan to Breſcia is as one Garden, fo here on the 
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we paſs by the Lake of Guarda, which is forty 
miles long, and where it is broadeſt, is twenty 
miles broad : The miles indeed, all Lombar- 


four 


one ſide we come under the Mountains, and. 
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four or five miles in a walk, and I found a thou- :. 

fand paces made their common mile ; but in :: 
Tuſcany and the Kingdom of Naples, the mile -/. 
is fifteen hundred paces. . We pals through a . . 
great Heath for ſeven or eight miles on this ſide 
of Verona , which begins to be cultivated. Ye- 
rona is a vaſt Town, and much of it well built ; 
there are many rich Churches in it : but there 
is o little Trade ſtirring, and ſo little mony 
going, that it is not eaſie here to change a Pi- 
ſtol, without taking their coin of baſe alloy, 
which: doth not paſs out of the Veroneſe: for _ 
this ſeems a ſtrange maxim of the Venetians 

to ſuffer thoſe ſmall ſtates, to retain: ſtill a 
coin peculiar tothem, which is extream incon- .. 
venient for Commerce. The known Anti- + 

juity of Verona is the Amphitheater, one of 
te leaſt of all that the Romans built, but the 
beſt preſerved, for tho moſt of the great ſtones 
of the outiſide are pickt out: yet the great flop- 
ping Vault on which the rows of the ſeats are' 


hid is entire the rows of the ſeats are alſo | 


in tire, they are four forty rows, every row 
isa foot and half high, and as much in breadth, 
ſothat a man fits'conveniently in them , under 
the feet of thoſe of the higher row: and allow- 
Ing every wan a foot and a half, the whole 
Amphitheater can. hold twenty three thouſand ' 
perſons. In the Vaults : under the' rows ofs 
ſeats were the ſtalls of the Beaſts that were pre- 

{ented to entertain the company :' the thick- 

vels. of the building, from the outward Wall to - 
the Ioweſt row of ſeats, is ninety foot : But this 

Noble remnant of Antiquity is ſo often and ſo 
copioully 
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copiouſly.deſcribed, that I will ay no more 
it. The next thing of value is the famons 
Aluſcaum Calceolarium, now-in the Hands: gf 
the Count Maſcardo,. where there is a whoj 
apartment of Rooms all farniſht with antiqui. 
tics and rarities : There are ſome old Inſcrip. 
tions made by two Towns in Africk , to the 
honour of M. Craſlus: There is a great col, 
leCtion of Medals and Medaillons, and of the 
Roman weights with their inſtruments fo; 
their Sacrifices, there are many curioſities of 
ature, and a great colletion of Pictures, of 
which many are of Paulo Veroneſe's hand, 
There is a noble Garden in Verona that rift 
up in Terraſles the whole herxght of a. Hill, in 
which there are many ancient Inſcriptions, 
which belongs to Count Giuſto, As we g 
from Veronato Vincenza which is thirty mils, 
we return to the beauty of Lombardy, for 
there is all the way as it were a- ſucceſſion 
Gardens, the ground is better cultivated her: 
then I ſaw it in any other place of Italy: Bu 
the V Vine is not good, for at the roots of 1 
their Trees they plant a Vine which grows uy 
winding about the Tree to-which-it joins ; bo 
the ſail is too rich to produce a rich V Vine 
for that requires a dry ground: -There is nea 
the Lake - of..Gnarda a very extraordinarj 
JVine which they call Y7o Santo , © whid 
drinks like the beſt ſort of Canary, it is no 
made till Chriſtmas, and from thence it car 
ries the name of Holy V Vine, and it is not tt 
be drunk till Midſummer, for it is ſo long be 
fore it is quite wrought clear, but I have no 
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marked down how long it may be kept: we 
had it there for a groat an Engliſh quart, I 
s-of ® wondred that they did not trade with it. All 
hok Þ the Cattle of Italy are gray or white, and all 
qui-M their Hogs are black, except in the Bologneſe, 
Tip and there they are red. I will not inquire into. 
the the reaſons of theſe things: It is certain Hogs-. 
col. MW Fleſh in Italy is much berter then it is in France 
thi and England, whether the truffts on which 
fr chey feed much in V Vinter , occaſion this or | 
s of M not I know not, the husks of the prefled Grapes | 
, fÞ is alſo a mighty nouriſhment to them ;, but Cat-, 
and. WW tel of that grayiſh colour are certainly weaker : | 
ifth W The carriage of Italy is generally performed by 
|, n 8+ them, and this is very hard work in Lombar- 
ons, Ml. ' dy when it hath rained eyer ſo little, for the 
e ni ground beirig quite leve!, and there being no 
ns raiſed high-wates or canſe-waies, the Carts go 
fry deep and are hardly drawn. | 
n of. - Vincenza hath ſtill more of its ancient 1i- 
here berty reſerved then any of theſe Towns, as 
Butffl Padua hath leſs, for it delivered ir ſelf to the 
of all Venetians, whereas rhe other diſputed long 
Ss WIE with it, and bronght it often very low : one 
, but fees the marks of liberty in Vincenza in theri- 
ine, ches of their Palaces and Churches, of which 
nexſ many are newly built : - they have a modern - 
nal Theater mate in imitation of the ancient Ro- 
vhichſ man Theaters. ' Connt Valarano*s Gardens at 
3 not} the Port of Verona, is the fineſt thing of the 
car Town, there is in it 2 very noble Alley of Q- 
ot to ranges and Citrons, ſome as big as a mans bo- 
z bel dy, but thoſe are covered all the VVinter long, 
: nctÞ for in this appears the ſenſible difference of 
rked Lom- 
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Lombardy from thoſe parts of Italy that lie ty 
the South of the Apeniins, that here generally 
they keep their Oranges and Citrons in great 
boxes as we do in England, that ſo they may 
be lodged in Winter, and defended from the 
beeſes that blow ſometimes ſo ſharp from the 


Alps, that otherwiſe they would kill thoſe 


delicate Plants: whereas in Tuſcany they 
grow as other Irees in their Gardens, and in 


| the Kingdom of Naples they grow wild with. 
out ,any care or cultivation. VVe were at 


Vincenza upon a Holy-day, and thcre I ſaws 


' preparation for a Proceſſion that was to be in 


the afternoon - I did not-wonder at what a 
French Papiſt ſaid to me, that he could hard- 
ly bear the Religion of Italy, the Idolatry in 
it was ſogroſs. The ſtatue of the Virgin wa 
of VVood fo finely painted that I thought the 
head was VVax, it was richly clad, and had 1 
Crown on its Head, and was ſet full of Flow- 
ers: how they did when it was carried about 
I do not know; bur inthe morning all people 
Tun to it and ſaid their prayers to it, and kiſled 


.the ground before it withall the appearances of 


devotion. 

From Vincenza lt is eighteen miles to Pa- 
dua all like a Garden : here one ſees the decaies 
of a vaſt City, which was once one of the bige- 
ct of all Italy ; the compaſs is the ſamerhat it 
was, but there Is much uninhabited ground 
inic, and Houſes there go almoſt for nothing, 
the Air is extream good, and there is ſo great 


_ a plenty of all things except money, thar a lit- 


tle money goes a great way, The Univerlity 
herc, 
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here, tho ſo much ſupported by the Venetians, | 


that they pay fifty Profeſſors, yet ſinks ex- 
treainly : there are no men of any great fame 
now in it: and the quarrels among the ſtudents 
have driven away moſt of the ſtrangers that 
uſedto come and ſtudy here, for it is not ſafe 


to ſtir abroad here after Sun ſet: The number of | 


the Palaces here is incredible, and tho the Nobi- 
lity of Padua is almoſt quite ruined, yer the 
beauty of their ancient Palaces ſhews what they 
once, were. The Venetians have been willing 


toTT the ancient quarrels that were in all thoſe 


conquered Cities continue ſtill among them , 
for while one kills another, and the Children of 


the other take their revenges afterwards, both 


comes under the bando by this means, and the 
Confiſcation goes to the Senate. At ſome times 
of grace when the Senate wants meny, and 
offers.a pardon to all that will compound for it 
the numbers of the guilty perſons are incredi- 
ble. . In Vincenza and the Country that be- 


longs to it, 1 was aſſured by Monſieur Patin, | 


that learned Antiquary , :that hath been many 
yearsa Profeſſor in Padua, that there were five 
and thirty thouſand pardoned at the laſt grace 
this I could hardly beleeve, but he bid me 


write it down upon his word. The- Nobility | 


of Padua and of the other Towns ſeem not to 
ſee what a profit their quarrels bring to the 
Venetians, and how they eat out their familivs: 
for one family in the ſame mans time, who 
was alive while I was there, was reduced from 


A 


fourteen thouſand Ducats revenue to leſs then 


three thouſand, by its falling at ſeveral rimes 
OE under 


__ 
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under the bando : But their jealouſies and theit 
' revenges are purſued by them with fo much vi- 
gor, that when theſe are in their way, all other 
things are forgot by them. There is here the 

remnant of the Amphitheater tho nothing but 
the outward Wall ſtands: There 1s here, as 
. wellas in Milan, an inward Town, called the 
City, and an outward, without that, called 
the Burgo; bur tho there is a Ditch about the 
City, the great Ditch and Wall goeth about 
all and Padua is eight miles in compaſs ; it lies 
almoſt round : The publick Hallis the Nobtleſt 
of Italy : The Dome .is an ancient and mean 
Building: but the Church of St. Anthony, 
eſpecially the Holy Chappel in it where the 
Saint lies, is one of the beſt pieces of modern 
Sculpture : for round the Chappel the chief 
Miracles in the legend of that Saint are repre- 
ſented in Mezzo rilievo, in a very ſurprizing 
manner : The devotion that is paid to this 
Saint, all Lombardy over, is a amazing : heis 
called by way of excellence z/ Santo, and the 
Beggars generally ark Alms for his ſake : But 
among the litrle Vows that hang without the 
Holy Chappel, there is one that: is the higheſt 
pitch of Blaſphemy that can be imagined Exan- 


ait, ſpeaking of the Saint quos non andit & ipſe 


Deus, he hears thoſe whom God himſelf doth 
not hear. St. Juſtina is a Church ſo well ordred 
within, the Architecture is ſo beautiful, it 
is ſo well inlightned, and the Cupulo's are fo 
advantageouſly placed that if the outſide an- 


{wered the inſide, it would be one of the beſt - 


Churches of Italy, but the Building is of Brick, 


and 
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and'it hath no Frontifptece, there are many 
new Altars made as fine as they are ldolatrous, 
all full of Statues of Marble. This Abby hath a 
| hundred thouſand Ducats of Revenne, and fo 
by its Wealth one may conclude that it belongs 
to the Benediftine Order. Cardinal Barberigo 
is Bihop here he ſeems to ſet St. Carlo before 
him as his pattern , he hath founded a Noble 
Seminary for the ſecular Prieſts ; he lives in a 
conſtant diſcipline himſelf, and endeavors to 
reform his Clergy all he can; but he is now in 
il terms with his Canons, who are all Noble 
Venetians, and ſo allow themſclves great liber- 
ties, of which they will not be willingly a- 
bridged : he 1s charitable to a high d<gree, and 
isin all. reſpe&ts a very extraordinary man. - 
In the Venetian Territory their ſubje&s live 

cafe and happy , if they could be fo wiſe as to 
give over their quarrels, but tho the taxes are 
not high, they oppreſs their I cnans io fevere- 
ly, that the Pefants live moſt miſerably , -yet 
on all hands round about them, the oppreſlions 
being more intollerable, they know not whith- | 
er to go for eatc, whereas on the contrary, the 
miſeries under which their neighbors groan, 
chiefly thoſe of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, ſend in 
an increaſe of people among them, ſo that they 
are well ſtockt with people, but the Venetians 
are ſo jealous of their ſubjects underſtanding 
Militarie matters, which may diſpoſe them to 
revolt, that they never make any Levies among 
them for their Wars, this jealouſie is the true | 
Beround of that maxim, the another is pretended 
that is more plauſible , which is their care of 

| their 
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their own people , whom they ſtudie to pre. 
ſerve, and therefore they hire Strangers rather 
then expoſe their Subjects. It 1s certain 1 
revolt here were no hard matter to effeCtuate, 


for the Garriſoas and Fortifications: are 


flight, that thoſe great Towns could eaſili 


ſhake off, their yoke , if it were not for the 


faftions that {till reign among them, by 
which one partie would chuſe rather to er- 
poſe the other to the rigor of the Inquif. 
tors then concur with them in aſlerting 
their libertie, and the Inquiſitors in ſuch 


caſes proceed ſo ſecretlie, and yet o ett. 


Ctuallie that none dares truſt another with 
a ſecret of ſuch conſequence, and thx 
oppreſſed Nobilitic of thoſe States re- 
tain ſtill ſo much of their old and unſubdyed 
inſolence, and treat ſuch as are under them fo 
cruellie , that the Venetians are as ſecure it 
thoſe Conqueſts , as if they had many ſtrong 
Cittadels and namerous Garriſons ſpread up 
and down among them. From Padua down to 
Venice, all allong the River Brent, there are 
many Palaces of the Noble Venetians on 
both ſides of the River , built with ſo greats 
varictie of Architecture, that there is not one 


7 of them like another , there is alſo the like di- 


verſitic in the laying out of their Gardens , and 
here they retire during the hot months, and 
ſome allow themſelves all the exceſſes of diſ- 
ſolute libertie that can poſliblie be imagined. 
From Lizza Fucina which is at the mouth of 
the Brent, we paſs for five or ſix miles on the 
Lagunes or ſhallows to Venice , theſe _— 
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fink of late fo much that the preſerving 
Venice ſtil an Island, is like to become as 
great a charge to the Venetians , as the 
keeping out the ſeca is to the Dutch ; for 
they uſe all poſlibile induſtry to cleanſe the 
Channels of their lagunes, and keep them 
| full of water ': and yer many think that the 
water hath failed ſo much in this laſt age, 
| that if it continues to abate at the ſame rate, 
within an age or two more Venice may becorn 
apart of the Terra firfna, It is certainly the 


moſt ſurprizing ſight in the whole World, to | 


| ſee ſo yalt a city, ſcituated thus in the Sea, 
"and ſuch a number of Islands ſo united to- +# 
gether by Bridges brought to ſuch a regular 
heure , ' the Pilotty ſupplying the want of 
earth to build on, and all ſo nobly built, 
which is of all the things that one can ſee the 
moſt amazing. And tho this Republick is much 
ſunk from what it was, both by the great 
loſſes they have ſuffered in their V Vars with 
the Turks, and by. the great decay of Trade, . 
yet there is an incredible V Vealth, and a vaſt | 
plenty of all things in'this place. 1 will not - 
offer to deſcribe neither- the Church nor the ' 
Palace of S. Mark which are too well known 
toneed a long digreſlion to be made for them 
the painting of the VValls and the roofs of the 
Halls, and publick Rooms in the Palace, 
are of yaſt value : Here 1 ſaw that Story 
of Pope Alexander the III. treading on the 
K neck of the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſla. 
The nobleneſs of the ſtaircaſes, the riches 
of the Halls, and the beauty of the _ 
| I ull- 
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building , are much prejudiced by the beaſt, 
lineſs of thoſe that walk along , and that 


leave their marks behind them , as if this 


| , were rather a common houſe of Office, then Þ 


ſo Noble a Palace: And the great Hall, 
where thz whole body of the Nobility meet, Þ 
in the Great Councel, hath nothing but th: Þ 
roof and walls that anſwers to ſuch an Af-F 
ſembly ; for the Seats are liker the Benches Þ 
of an Auditory of Schollers, than of 6 Þ 
Glorious a Body. When the two ſides of this Þ 
Palace are built as the third, which 1s the Þ 
moſt hid, it will be one of the gloriouſcſ Þþ 
Palaces that the World can ſhew. The tw Þ 
ſides that are moſt ſeen, the one facing the 
ſquare of St. Marks, and' the other the great Þ 
Canale, are only of Brick, the third being Þ 
all of Marble; but the-War of'Candy put a 3 
ſtop to the building. Sr. Mark's Church Þ 
hath nothing to recommend it, but its great 


Antiquity, and the vaſt Riches of the buil- 
ding, it is dark and low, but the Pavement is 
ſo rich a Moſaick,, and the whole Roof is alſo 
Mofaick; the outſide, and.infide, are of ſuch 


excellent Marble, the frontiſpiece is adorned 
with ſo many Pillars of Porphiry and Jaſp, Þa 
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and above all with the four. Horſes of Co- Þv 


_ rinthian Braſs, that Tiridates brought to Tibe- Þ 


rius, which were carried afterwards to Con- Þ 


ſtantinople, and were brought from thence Þ 
to Venice, and in which the gilding 1s ſtill 


very bright, that when all this is conſidered 
one doth no where ſee ſo much coſt brought 


together. I did not. ſee the Goſpel of St. | 
| i Mark, : 


os Lo 


Mark , whic!t is one of the valuableſt things 


- Þ 
| it to ſtrangers, yet 1 
| Phylitian there, told me that, by a particular 
| order , h2 was ſuftered.to open tt; he told 


at the y Co not now open 
Jottor Grand, a famous 


of the Trealure : 


| me it was all writ 11 Capttal Letters , but the 


de) ors 


| characters were 10 wort ont, that tho he 
} could difcern the ends of fom Letters, he 
| could not ſee cnongh to help” him to diſtin- 
 guiſh them or to know whether the M. $S. 


| was in Greek or Latin. I will not, fay one 
| word of the Arſenal, for as I faw it in its 
| worſt ſtate, the War that is now on foot 


E having disfurniſhed a great dealof it, fo it 
| hath been ofren deſcribed, and it 1s known 


0 be the Nobleft Magaz ine , the beſt- ordred, 


{and of the greateſt variety that is in the whole 
| World : its true It 1s all that this State hath, 
8 that, if the Magazines of vther Princes , 
E which lie ſpread np and down in the different 
Iplaces of their dominions were gathered to- 
gether, they would make a much greater 


hew, The Neb]. {t Covent of Venice 13 


that of the Dominicans, called St. John, 
End S. Paul , the Church , and Chappels are 
p"altly rich : there "is one of St. Luke's Ma- 


ona's here az they pretend; the Dormitory, 
bs very great ; the Room for the Library, 
and every thing in it, EXccPt Thg Books, is 
extream fine. But Sr. George, which is 4 
onvent of the Benedictines in an Ifl2 intirely 
olleſſed by them over again!t the .Sr. Marks 
Iquare 1sS much the riches: : the Church 1s well 


Fontrived and well adorned : and not only the 
| 1} whole 


” 
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whole building is very magnificent , but which Þ 
is mcre extraordinary 2. Venice they have x | 
large Garden, azd noble walks in it. Theþ 
* Redemptore, and the Salute are two Noble Þ 
Churches that are the effects of Vows tha Þ 
the Senate made when they were afflicted Þ 
with the Plague, the latter is much the finer, 
it is to the Virgin, and the other 1s only to 
our Saviour : ſo naturally doth the devotion Þ 
of that Church carry it higher for the Moths 


then the Son : Ir is true the Salute is later 
then the other, ſo no wonder if the Archi 
tecture, and the riches exceed that which 
is more ancient. The School of Sant. Roch, 
and the Chappel, and Hall are full of greaÞ 
pieces of Tintorets: a Cena of Paulo Vero 
neſe in the, RefcQory of St. George, and th: 
Pifture of St. Peter the Martyr of Titiasf 


are the moſt celebrated pieces of Venice: 


Duke Peſaro's Tomb in the Frairy is thÞ 
Nobleſt I ever ſaw. Bnr if the riches of all 


the Covents, and the Pariſh Churches of Ve. 


nice amaſed me, the fronts eſpecially, many 
of which are of "white Marble , beautihed 
with ſeveral Statues : the meanneſs of th 
Library of St Mark did no leſs ſurprize mF 
Thereare1n the Antichamber to it , StatusÞ 
of vaſt value, and the whole roof of ti 
Library is compoſed of ſeveral pieces of th 
greateſt Maſters put in ſeveral frames : bu 
the Library hath nothing anſwerable to tie] 
riches of the caſe, for the Greek Manuſcripts 

are all modern, 1 turned over a great many, 
and faw none above five hundred years " 
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{ I was indeed told that the laſt Library-keepcr 
| was accuſed for having conveyed away many 
| of their Manuſcripts ; -and that: four years 
| 2go being clapt in Priſon for this by the 
| Inquiſitors , he to prevent further ſcyerities, 
| poiſoned himſelf. 1 went to the Covent of 
| the Servi , but I found Father Paul was. 
E not in ſuch conſidcration there, as he 1s elſe 
* where : I asked for his Tomb , but they 
| made no account of him, and ſecmcd not to 
| know where it was ; It is true. the perſou to 
' whom ] was recommended was not in Ve- 
# nice, ſo perhaps they refined too much in 
| this matter : i had great diſcourſe with ſome 
} at Venice concerning the memorials out of 
” which F. Panl drew his Hiſtory, which are 
| no doubt all preſ:rved with great care in 
| their Archives, and lince the tranſactions of 
| the Councel of Trent , as they are of great 
* importance, ſo they are become now much 
| controverted by the different relations 'that 


F, Paul, and Cardinal Pallavicini have given 


| the World of that matter ; the only way ta 
{ put an end to all diſputes in matter of fa&t, is 
| to print the Originals themſelves ; A*perſon 
of great credit at Venice pronuſed to me to 
{ do his utmoſt, to get that propoſition ſet on 
| foot tho the great exactnes that the Government 
| there hath alwaties affected as to the matter of 
| their Archives, is held ſo ſacred that this 
made him apprehend they would not give way 
"Þ to any ſuch jearch. The affinity of the marter 
brings into my mind a long converſation that 
Þ 1 nad with a perſon of great'eminence at Venice, 


Wk that 
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that as he was Jong at Conſtantinople , & : 
was learned far beyond wilzt Is to be met Þ 


with in Italy, he told me he was at Conſtan. 


tinople when the inquiry 1nto the doctrine of Þ 


the Greek Church was {:t on foot, occaſione( 
by the famons diſpute between Mr. Arnaud 
and Mr. Claude, he being a. zealous Roman 
Catholick was dealt with to alliit in that buf- 
\nefs; but being a Man of great honour and 
1:ncerity he excuſed himſelf, and faid he could 
not meddle in it': He hath a very low and bad 
opinion of the Greeks, and he told me that 
none of their Pricſts were more Inveterate e- 
nemics to the Church of Rome then thoſe that 
were bred up at Rome; for they to free them: 
ictves of the prejudices that their Countrey- 
mer are apt to conceive againſt them, becauk 
of rheir education among the Latines do affet 
to ſhew an oppoſition to the Latin Church 
beyond any other Greeks. He told me that 
he knew the ignorance and corruption ofthe 
Greeks was. flich, that as they did not know 
the doctrines of their Own Church, ſo a very 
little money, or the hope of proteCftion from 
any of the Ambaſſzdors that come from the 
Welt, wenid prevail with them to ſign any 
ng that 0; 11d be acfired of ther : He acacd 

ONC NINE, THAT tho hc firmly believed TFran- 
uDſtanty ein himiclit, he dia not think they 
Da ir; let them Jay what they Pp! leaſed 
:hem IeIvCs, he took his meaſures. of the do- 
c Erin e of their Church, rather from what £ they 
21d, Lhe! 2 from what t1 hey {aid : For their rites 

Gt Ding changed now fOr a/great many ages 
VE 
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were the true Indications of the dottrines re- 


| ceived among them ; whereas they were both 
| ignorant of the tradition of their doctrine, 
| andYery apt to prevaricate when they ſaw-ad- 


# vanfages or protection ſet before them, 
# therefore he concluded that fince they did not 


F adore the Sacrament after the conſecration, 


| that was an evident ſign that they did not be- 
| lieve the corporal. preſence, and was of a force 
| well able to balance all their ſubſcriptions: . 
| He told me he was often ſcandalized to ſee 
| them open the bag in which the Sacrament 
* was preſerved, and ſhew it with no ſort of -re- 


B's 


| ſpect no more then when they ſhewed any Ma- 
F nuſcript,, and- he looked on adoration as ſuch 


þ aneceſſary conſequent of Tranſubſtantiation, 
| that he could nor imagine that the latter was 
| received in a Church that did not practice the 
{ former. To this I will add what an eminent 
# Catholick of Paris told me, he faid the Ori- 
| ginals of thoſe atteſtations were in too exact 
| and too correct a ſtile to have been formed 
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In Greece » he aſſured me they were 


penned at Paris by one that was a Maſter 


! of the purity of the Greek Tongue. I do not 
' name thoſe perſons becauſe they are yet a- 
live, and this might be a prejudice to 
# them. One of the chief Ornaments of Ve- 
| nice was the famous young Woman that ſpake 
| five Tongues well, of which the Latin and 
| Greek were two; ſhe paſſed DoCtor of Phytick 
| at Padua according to the ordinary forms; but 
| which was beyond all, ſhe was a perſon of ſuch 
| extraordinary vertue and piety , that {te 1s 
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ſpoken of as a Saint, ſhe died ſome month, 
before I came to Venice : ſhe was of the nobk | 
Family of the Cornara's ;, tho not of the thre 
chicf branches, which are Saint Maurice, Þ 
'Saint Paul and Calle, who are deſcended from Þ- 


the three Brothers of the renowned Queen of 
Cyprus, but the diſtinftion of her Famili 


YI Re rad 4 


was Piſcopia, Her extraordinary merit made Þþ 
all people unwilling to remember the blemih Þ 
of her deſcent of the one ſide, for tho the Cor Þ- 
nara's reckon themſelves a ſize of Nobiliy 


beyondiall the other Families of Venice, yt Þ. 
her Father having entertained a Gondalicr\ 
Davghter ſo long that he had ſome Children by 
her, at laſt for their ſakes married the Mother, 


.. and paied a conſiderable fine to fave the*for-Þ 
 feiture of Nobility, which his Children mit Þ 


have undergone , by reaſon of the meannch Þþ 


of the Mothers birth. The Cornara's. carry z 
it ſo high that manyof the Daughters of tha Þ 


Family have made themſelves Nuns, be 
cauſe they thought their own name vias ſoNo- 
ble that they could not induce themſelves to 


change it with any other, and when JatelyF 


one of that Familie married the Heir of theÞ 


Sagredo, which is alſo one of the ancientelt Þ 


Families, that was extream rich, and ſhe hal Þ 


ſcarce any portion at all, for the Cornara's 
are now very low, ſome of their Friends came Þ 
to wiſh them joy of ſo advantagious a match; 


but they -very coldly rejected the complement, Þ 


and bid the others go and wiſh the Sagredo Þ 
joy, 1ince they thonght #he advantage was Þ 


wholly of ther ide, 


T here 


E 
| milies of Venice four and twenty yet remain- 
| ing, and even among theſe there are twelve 
* that are thought ſuperior to the' reſt in rank : 
| - ſince the firſt formation of their Senate they 
| have created many Senators. In their Wars : 


! 
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There are of the truely ancient Noble Fa- 


F with Genua they conferred that honour on 


| thirty Families : ſeveral of their Generals have 
| had that honour given them as a reward of 
{- their ſervice : They have alſo offered this ho- 
| nour to ſome Royal Families; for both the 
. Families of Valois and Bourbon were Nobles 
* of Venice, and Henry the I LI; when he came 
| through Venice from Poland to take poſſeſſion 


F of the Crown of France, went and fate a-_ 


| mong them, and drew his ballot as a Noble 
| Venetian : many Popes have procured this 
| honour for their Nephews: Only the Barbe- 
| rines would have the Venetians offer it to them 
| without their asking it, and' the Venetians 
| would not give 1t without the «others asked it , 
| andſo it ſtuck at this. But during the War 
| of Candy Cardinal Francis Barberin 'gave , 
* twelve thouſand Crowns a year towards the 
| War, and the temper found for making them 
+ Noble Venetians was, that the Queen Mo- 
{ ther of France moved the Senate to grant it. 
| In all the Creations of Senators before the 
! laſt War of Candy, they were frce; and the 
| conſiderations were Cither great ſervices, or 
| the great dignity of thoſe on whom they be- 
| ſowed this Honour. Thoſe new Families 
| are divided into thoſe that are called Ducal Fa- | 


Rilics, andthe that were called ſimply.new 
" F 3- 
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Families , the reaſon of the former deſigns. | 
tion is not rightly underito2d; but one tha Þ 
knew all that related r- £n2t conſtitution par. Þ 
ticularly well gave ni- a 250d account of it; Þ 
That which naturally occurs as the reaton of Þ 


it, is, that all thoſe Families that are call 
Ducal, have had the Dukedom in their houſe: 
But as all the old Families have had the 
ſame honour, though they carry not that 
Title, fo ſome of the new Families have alf 
had ir, that yetare not called Ducal. Other; 


ſay that thoſe Families that have had branch- Þ 
es, who have been made Dykes, without Þ 
their being firſt Procurators of S. Mark, or Þ 
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that have been choſen to that honour, with- [ 


out their pretending to it, are called Ducal: Þ 
But the true account of this is ,, that from th Þ 
,year 1450. to the year 1620. for a hundred Þ 
- and ſeventy years there was 2 combination Þ 
made among thoſe new Families to preſerve Þ 


the Dukedom ſtill among them : For the old 


Families carrying it high, and excluding the 


new Families from the chief Honours, nine- 


teen of the new Families entred into mutual Þ 
ingagements to exclude the ancient Nobility: Þ 
It is true they made the Dukedome ſome- Þ 
times fall on ſome of the new Families that Þ 
Were fiot of this Aſſociation ; but this was more þ 
indifferent to them, as long as the ancient 


Families were ſhut out, and that it appeared Þ' 


that they bore the chief ſway in the Election. 
[This Combination was a thing known to .the 
very people, tho the Inquiſitors did all they 
could to break it, -and at leaſt ro hide __ that 

| | never 
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| I never met with it in any of their Authors : 
* But this failed in the year 1620. when Mem- 
? mio'was choſen Duke, who was deſcended of 
| one of the ancient Nobility, which was ſo 
| great a mortification to the caſe Ducale that 
| oneof them (Venniero) * hanged himſelf, by 
| the rage to which that diſgrace drove him, yet 
| his man came into the room in time before he 
| was dead, and cut him down, and he lived 


| Jong after that in a better mind. . Since that 
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time one of the Bembo?s, two of the Corna- 
r0's, 2nd one of the Contrarinis, and the pre- 
{nt Prince of the Juſtiniani , the firſt of that 
family that hath had that honour , have been - 
Dukes, who are all of the ancient Families : 
So that this Faction 1s now ſo intirely buried, 
that it is not generally known, even in Venice 
it elf, that it was ever among{t them : and thus 


| time and other accidents bring about happy 
* events, which no care nor induſtry could pro- 


duce : For that which all the indeavours of the _ 


| Inquiſitors could not compaſs, was brought 


about of it ſelf. It is true the Factions in Ve-- 
nice, tho violent enough in the perſons of 


| thoſe who manage them, yet are not derived 
| by them as an inheritance to their poſterity , 
 asit was among the Florentines ; who tho they - 
| value themſelves as a fize of men' much above 
| the Venetians, whom they deſpiſe as a phleg.. 
E matick and dull race of people', yet ſhewed 


| howlictle they underſtood with all their viva- 
| city, to conduct their ſtate, ſince by their 
| Comeſtick heats they loſt their liberty, which 


the Venetians have had the wiidom ſtil] to pre- 
. ſerve « 
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Competitions they ſet up alwaies ſuch vr 
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ſerve. This Fattion of the Caſe Ducale wy | 
perhaps willing to let the mater fall, for they þ 
loſt more then they gar by it; for the ancient Þ 
Families in revenge ſet themſelves againg Þ * 
them, and excluded them from all the other 
advantagious imploiments of the State. For 
the others being only united in that fimpk Þþ 
Point relating to the Dukedom , the ancient Þ 
Families let them carry it , but io all oth 


titors againſt the pretenders that were of th: 
Ducal Families, that were much more eſtcen- Þ 
ed then theſe were, ſo that they ſhut them out Þ 


of all the beſt Offices of the Republick. - Suk Þþ | 


a FaRtion as this was, if-it had been till kept Þ 
up, might in concluſion have proved fatal to Þ 
Their liberty. It is indeed a wonder to ſe, | 
the dignity of the Duke ſo much” courted, for Þ 
he is only a priſoner of ſtate tied up to ſuch Þ 
rules, ſo ſevercly reſtrained and ſhut up as it Þ 
werc in an apartment of the Palace of St. Mark, þ - 
That It js, not ſtrange to-ſee ſome of the greateſt Þ 

Families, in Particular the Cornara's declineit, 


All the Family, if ever ſo numerous, mult re- Þ 


tire out of the Senate, whea a Duke is choſen Þ 


out of it, only one that is next' to him of kin Þ 


ſits ſtill, bat without a Vote : And the only Þ 
real Praviledge. that the Duke hath, 1s that he Þ 
can of hinicif, without communicating with Þ 
the Savii. propoſe matters , either to the 
Council <* :-: ., io the Senate, or to the 
great Concil 5 wherea all other propoſi; Þ 
fitions ii be tirft offered to the Savii, and Þ 
exaiincd by them, who have a ſort of Tribu: 

; nitian Þ 
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* nitian Power. to reject what they diſlike , and 
* tho they cannot hinder the Duke ro make a 
| propolition, yet they can mortifie him when 
* he hath made it: they can hinder it to be 
| voted, and after it is voted they can ſuſpend 
| the execution of it till it is examined over 
| 2pain: And a Duke that is of an active Spirit 
” muſt reſolve to indure many of theſe afflictions, . 
| and it Is certain that the Savii do ſometimes 
* affect to ſhew the greatneſs .or their Auto- 
| rity, andexerciſe a fort of Tyranny in the 
| rejecting of propoſitions when they intend to 
| humble thoſe that make them. Yet the. 
| preateſt part of the beſt Families court this 
| Honour of Dukedom extreamly ; when Sagredg 
| was upon the point of being choſea Duke , 
| there was {ſo violent an outcry againſt it over 
| all Venice ,, becauſe of the diſgrace, that they 
| thought would cafne on the Republick , if 
| they had a Prince whoſe noſe had miscarred 
* in ſome unfortunate diſorders., the' Sena- 
| te complied ſo far with this averſion , 
that the people teſtified, that tho the Inquili- 
| tors took care to hang or drown many of 
| thechief of the mutineers ,* yet - they let the 
| deſign for Sagredo fall : Upon which he was 
| ſo much diſguſted that he retired to a houſe 
| he hadin the Terra firma, and never appeared 
| more at Venice - During which time of his 
| retirement, he wrir two Books, the one Me- 
|. morie Ottomaniche which is Printed, and he is 
| accounted the beſt of all their modern Au- 
* thors : The other was Memoires of the 
| Government, and Hiſtory of Venice, which 
| hath 
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hath never been Printed ; and ſome fay itis tos Þ 
{incere, and roo particular, ſo that 1t 1s thought Þ 
it-will be reſerved among thelr Archives, Þ ;; 
It hath been'a fort of maxime now for ſome. 
time not to chuſe a married, man to be Duke, 
for the Coronation of a Dutcheſs goes high, 
and hath coſt above a hundred thouſand Dy. 
cats. ' Some of the ancient Families haye 
aftefted the Title of Prince, and have called 
their branches Princes of the Blood, and 
tho the Cornara's have done this more then 
any other, yet others upon the account of Þ, 
lome Principalities, t that their Anceſtors had 
in the [lands of the Archipelago , have alſo 
affeted thoſe vain Titles : But the Inqui- 
- fitors have long ago obliged them, to lay a Þ; 
{ide all thoſe high Titles, and ſuch of themss Þ 
boaſt too much of their blood, find the diſlike Þ 
which that brings on them very ſenlibly ; for 
when fſoever they pretend to any great in- 
ploiments, they find themſelves alwalcs: ex- 
cluded. When .zn Election of Ambaſſadors 
was propoſed, or of any of the chicf Offices,” 
| It was wont to be made in thoje terms, that 
the Councel muſt chuſe one of its principal 
| Members for ſuch an imployment : Bur be- 
cauſe this lookt like a term of diſtinction, 
*among the Nobility ,, they changed it five 
and twenty years ago; and inſtead of Princt 
| pal, they uſe now the term Honorable, which 
comprehends the whole, body of their Nobt- 
lity , without any diſtinftion, It is at Ve- 
nice in the Church, as well as in the State ,, Fl, 
that the Head of the Body hath a great wo : | 
uncer 
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and particular honors done him , whereas in 
the mean while this is a meer Pageantry, and 
under theſe big words there is lodged only a 
| light ſhadow of authority, for their Biſhop has 
| the glorious Title of Patriark, as well as the 
| Dake is called their Prince, and his ſerenity, 
E 2nd hath his name ſtampt npon their Coin, ſo 
the Patriark with al] this high Title hath really 
| no authority : For not ouly Saint Marks 
| Church is intirely exempted from his juriſdi- 
| tion, and is 1mmediatly ſubject to,the Duke, 
but his authority 1s 1n all other things ſo ſubject 
to the Senate, and ſo regulated by them that *' 
| he hath no more power then they are pleaſed 
[toallow him : ſo that the Senate is as really 
| the ſupream Governor over all perſons, and 
indll:cauſes as the Kings of England have pre- 
tended to be in their own dominions ſince the 
| Reformation : But beſides all this the Clergy 
E of Venice have 2 very cxtraordinary ſort of 
texemption z and are a ſort of a body like a 
Prebytery independent of: the Biſhop - The 
Curats are choſen by the Inhabitants of every 
Pariſh, and this makes that no Noble Vene- 
[tian is ſuffered to pretend to any Curacy, for 
they think it below that dignity to ſuffer one 
#of their body to engage in a competition with 
one of a lower order, and to run the hazard of 
being rejected. I was told the manner of thoſe 
eletions was th: moſt ſcandalcus thing poſſi- 
ble, for the ſeveral candidates zppear on the 
Gay of eletion, and ſer out their own merits, 
and defame the other pretenders in the fowleſt 
language, and in the moſt ſcurrilous manner 
thing 
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imaginable ; the ſecrets of all their lives ar, 
publiſht in moſt reproachful terms, and ng 
thing is fo abjcCt and ridiculous that is ng 
put 1n practice on thoſe occaſions : There js; 
fort of an Allociation among the Curats for 
judging of their common concerns, and ſome 
of the Laity of the ſeveral Pariſhes aſſiſt jz 


thoſe Courts, ſo that here 1s a real Presbyte. 


ry. The great libertinage that is ſo undecent 
ly praiſed by molt forts of people at Venice 
extends it ſelf to the Clergy to ſuch a degre, 
that the ignorance and vice ſeem the only jp 


* delible charactersthat they carry generally over 


all Italy, yet thoſe appear here in a much more 
conſpicuous manner then elſewhere, and up 
theſe popular elections all comes out. Th 
Nuns of Venice have been under much ſcandd 
for a great while , there are ſome Monaſterig 


that are as famous for their ſtriftneſs and exa(t-Þ 


neſs to their rules,as others are for the libertis 
they take : chiefly thoſe of Saint Zachary and 
Saint Laurence, where. none but Noble Ve 
nctians are admitted, and where it is not 6 
much as pretended that they have retired fr 
devotion z but it. is owned to be done meerlj 
that they might not be roo great a charge to 
their Family : Thcy are not vailed, thet 
neck and breaſt 1s bare, and they receive much 


- company : but that which I ſaw was in a pub- 


lick Room, in which there were many grill 
for ſeveral Parlors, ſo that the converſation 
very confuied, for there being a different colt 
pany at every grill, and the Italians ſpeaking 
generally very loud, the noiſe of ſo many loul 


tal-E. 
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talkers is. very diſagreeable. The Nuns talk 
much and very ungracefully, and allow. them- 
ſelves a liberty .in rallying that other places 
could not bear. . About four years ago the 
Patriark intended to- bring in a. reform into 
thoſe Houſes , but the Nuns of St. Lau- 
rence with whom he began, told him plain-' 
ly they were Noble Venctians who had choſen 
that way of life ' as more conyenient for 
them, but- they - would not ſubje&t rchem- 

ſelves to his regulations, yet he came and 
would ſhut up their houſe, ſo they went 
to ſet fire to it 5 upon which the Senate 


| interpoſed -and ordred the Patriark to de- 


it, There is no Chriſtian State in the 


| World, that. hath expreſſed a jealouſie of | 
| Churchmens getting into the publick Couns 
cls ſo much as the Venetians, for as a 


Þ Noble Venetian that goes into' Orders, | 


looſes thereby his right of going to yote in 
the -great Councel , ſo when any of them 


© are promoted to be Cardinals, the whole 


K become a 


thole Depntics either EN not come . but 


kindred and family muſt during their lives 
withdraw from the great Councel, and are 


| alſo incapable of all imploiments: And by 


a clauſe which they added when they re- 
ceived the Inquiſition ,- which ſeemed of no 
grear conſequence, they have made it to 

Court abſolutely ſubje& to them ; 
for, it being provided that the ' Inquiſttors | 
ſhould do . nothing but in the preſcrtte of 
ſuch as ſhould be Deputed by the Senate to 
bs the [Witneſſes of their Proceedings, 


when 
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" when they think fit, or will not ſtay longer 
then they are. pleafed wirh their proceedings 
ſo that *either their abſence or their wk 
drawing diflolves the Court: for 'a citation 
ribor he "made, *a' witneſs' cantior be examin 
&&, nor the leaft point of form carried 
if the Deputies of rhe Senate are not preſent: 
and thus.it is ;. thar rho: there is-a, Court of In 
quiſiion. at* Venice, yet there 1s: ſcarce ay 
perſon broughr into trouble by it, 'and there 
are many of rhE Proteſtant Religion thar lie 
there without. any trouble : and tho there is 1 
Congregation of them there that hatch their 
exerciſes of: Religion very regularly, yet the 
Senate gives them no trouble: : Ir 'is rrueche 
Hoſty!s nor being. carried about. in Proceſſion, 
by ſorrery by the Prieſts to 'the: Sick, maks 
that this uneafic diſcrimination of' Proteſtant 
and Papiſt doth not offer it telf here as in othet 
places, for 'the ſtraitneſs of. the - ſtreets, and 
the Channelsthrough which one muſt go almoſt 
every foot, makes that this con!d not be done 
in Venice as it is elſewhere, and . from Venice 
this rule is carried over their whole Territory 
tho the like reaſon doth nor hold in the Terr 
Firma, The Venetians are generally igno 
rant of the matters of Religion to # ſcandal and 
they are as unconcerned in them, as they are 
ſtrangers to them, ſo that all that vaſt pomp 
in their Ceremonies and wealth in their 


. Churches is affe&ted rather as a point' of ma- 
ihcence, or a matter of emulation a__ , 


amilies, then' thar_ſuperſticion hath here fuc} 
4 power over the Spitits of the people + : 
& : ” p 
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hath elſewhere : for rhe Atheiſm that is -re- . 
ceived by many here, is the dulleft, and courſ. 
et thing that can be imagined. , The young 
Nobility are ſo generally corrupted in their 
Morals, and'fo given upto a moſt ſupine igno« 
rance Of all fort of Knowledge , that a maan 
annor eaſily imagine to what a height rhis is 
own ; and | for Military - Courage there is 
crce {Oo mtich' as the Ambition of being 
thought brave, remaining among: the greater 
patt of them. Ir ſeemed ro me a ſtrange thing , 
to {ce the Broglio ſo fall of graceful .young 
Senators and Nobles , when there was {o glo- 
rious' a War on foot .with the Tarks, but 
inſtead of being heated in Point of Honour to 
hazard their Lives, they rather think ir an 
extravagant piece of folly for them to goand 
hazard 1t when alittle Money can hire ſtrangers 

Wihat do it on ſuch eaſe terms, and thus their 
Arms are in the hands of ſtrangers, while they © 
lay at home managing their intrigues in rhe 
trogho , and diflolving their ' ſpirits among 
their Courtiſans. And ' the. reputation of 
their ſervice is of late yeats ſo much ſunck. 
tar it is very ſtrange to ſee ſo many cometo 
2 ſervice ſo decried, where there 1s ſo little 
ate had of the Souldiers , and fo little regard 
ad to the Officers : the arrears are ſo ſlowly 
aid; and the rewards are {o ſcantly diftri= 
utcd, that if they do not change their ma- 
iims they may come to feel this very ſenſibly; 
dt as their Subjefts are not acquainted with 
Warlike Matters, ſo their Nobility have no 

It of ambicion that* way , and ſtrangets ac? 
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jun&ure of atfaires that they owe their ſafry, 
for the feebleneſs of all their neighbour, 
the Turk , the Emperor , the King of Spain; 
the Pope , and the Duke of Mantua , preſeryg 


them from the apprehenſion of an Invaſim, 


and the quarrels, and degeneracy of thei 
Subjects , ſaye them from the fears of a 
Revolt, but a formidable neighbour would 
/ put them hard to it. One great occaſion 
the degeneracy of the lralians, and in pant 
cular of the Venetian Nobility, is a _maxin 
_ that hath been taken up for ſome conſiderable 
time , that for the preſervation of their Fx 
milies, it is fit thatonly one of a Family ſhoull 
marry , to which I will not add that it 
generally belceyed that the Wite is in comma 
to the whole family: By this means the 
ounger brothers that have appointments fa 

ife, and that have no Families that come from 
them, are not ſtirred up by any ambitiont 
 ſignalize themſelyes or to make Families, and 
ſo they give way to all the lazineſs of luxury, 
and are quite eneryated by it. Whereas the 
beſt ſervices done in otlrer States flows from 
the neceſlities as well as the aſpirings d 
youngyr brothers or their Families, whok 
” qualifies them to pretend , as well « 

their pride: and neceſſities puſb them on, t 
acquire firſt a reputation, and then a fortune: 
Bur all this is a myſtery to the Venerians, who 
epprchend ſo much from the a&ve Spirits of 
neceſſitous Nobility , that co lay thoſe to. ſky, 
they incourage them in all thoſe things tha 
| mg 
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may blunt and depreſs their ' minds ; and 
youth naturally hates Letters as much as it 
foes pleaſure , when it is ſo far from being 
reftrained. , that it is rather puſhed on 
to all the licentiouſneſs of unlimited - dif- 
orders. | | 

et I muſt add one thing, rhat tho Venice, 
isthe place in the whole World where pleaſure 
is moſt ſtudied , and where the yourh have 
both- the greateſt Wealth, and the moſt - 
leiſure to purſue it : yet it is the place thar. I 
ever ſaw where .true and innocentpleaſure 
i the leaſt underſtood , in which I will make 
alittle digreſſion that perhaps will not be un- 
pleaſant, As forthe pleafures of friendſhip or 
marriage they are ſtrangers to them,, for the 
horrible diſtruſt , in which they all live, of 
one another , makes that ir is very rare tofind 
a friend in Italy , but moſt of all: in Venice: 
and tho we have been told of ſeyeral ſtories. of 
celebrated friendſhips there,. yer theſe. are 
now very rare. As for their Wives they are 
bred tro ſo much ignorance, 'they converſe {© 
little, that they know nothing bur the dull ſuper- 
ſition! on Holydaies in which they ſtay in' 
F che Churches as long as they can, and fo 
prolong the little liberty they have of going 

| abroad on thobſe daies as children do their 
| hours of play: They are. not _imploicd : in! 
| their: domeſtick affairs, and geeecally they 
underſtand no ſort of work, '{o- that I was 
| told that - they *were the ' inlipideſt creatures 
| imaginable : they. are perhaps: as vitious as in 
# other places ,- but- it-- is -among them down- 
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Tight lewdne{s , for they are not drawn. into 
tt-by the intranglements of aincur, that inveig 

and lead many perſons much farther then hey 
imagined or infended at firſt, but, in w 
'the brit ſep without any preamble or, pre 
parative -is downright beaſtlineſs. And a 
lralian that knew the World well faid.yp. 
on this matter. a, very lively thing to ne, 
he faid rheir jealouſie made them refrain ther 
: Davghters , arid their Wives ſo much , tha 
they could have none of thoſe domeſtick en. 
tarmments of wit ,, converſation , and Friend 
ſhip, that che French ior Engliſh have at home: 
Ir is true thofe 'he ſaid hazaid a. little the 
honour of their Families by that ibeny, 
but 'the Tralians by their exceſhve caution, 
| made that rhey had none of the truce delighs 
of a married State; and notwithllanding all 
' their uneaſte jealoufie, they were ſtill in dange 


of a. contraband, Nobility, .. therefore |þe 
thor they” would do much better ro-hazapd 


_ a little, when if would producc a ertaink 
tisfattion, tlien_to watch ſo anxioully , 'and 
thereby have an infipid companion. -inſicad of 
lively Friend, tho fhe might-:perhaps have.b 
- me 11] moments. As tor their liou{es-chey hawt 
nothing convenient at Venice,.for. the Archis 
refture is almoſt all the ſame, one Rair-cale;; 
a Hall that runs along, the body, of the houſe; 
and chambers on. both hands, but there are'nd 
apartments, no Cloſets or Back-ftairs ; fo 
that in houſes that are of an cxceffive wealth; 


they have .yet no fort . of conyenichce; Their: 


bedftcads are of iron , becauſe of the _ 
3 ma 
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that their moiſture-profinces, the' Bottdths 4% 


that jr is 2 liuge ſtep roger Hp to them, their 
great Chairs 'are-all upright with6iit a Hop in 


of boards, 'vponwhich-they lay fo many quiks 


the back, Hardin the borrom;, wn the-wood'ef 


the arts is nor covered: they mix water with 
their wine im cheir,Hogſheads; fothar for above 
half che year the'wine is either Yead or four, 
they do nor leaven their -bredd To thar it js 
extream heavy ;-and the Oven-'is to. mautch 
DB feared, fo that chearurh is as doweh; whenrhe 

it is as hard/asa ſtore, Inall Inns they boi] 
meat-firft before: itisrodſted;, and this asyndeod 
they make it tendet, ſoit 5'quite taſltels, ard 
mbpid: And . as for, their Jn&eatriape all 
Lombardy over it is extreaniineonvenſeae, for 
their Coaches ate 'Faftned to the preatth, which 
makes them as tmcaſte 'as a Care+ Jr is true 
tity” begin 'ro*haye at Rome; arid Naples, 
Coxches that 'ate faſtned ro a_{6it of double 
perch, that rimsalotig the battdth 6f the Coach 
of both fides; "Which are o'thin thav they 


ny # 4 


tam caſte;'twit,thoſe we not known in Lom- 


bardy', and beſides: this their Calcthes are 


opeh, fo that-one* is expoſed tothe Sun, and 
dnt in Suntmiicr, 'atid co the weather in Winter : 


But tho they arc covered as outs are, on the 


&her ſide of the Appenins , yet I' ſaws none 
that were covered in prnris I -and 'thus by 
1 enumeration. of many of th& innocent plea- 
jres , and conventencies of life it appears 
hat the Venetians purſue ſo violently torbid- 
&j-pleaſures, that - they know not how to find 
EY K 11 out 


fly roche motion 'of the Coach; and are ex- | 
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number into it, as muſt riſc our of ſcyaty 


- . , Bob | 
our that which is allowable. Their conſtay 
praftiſes in the .Broglio is their chief þb 


. where rhoſe that are neceſfitous. are purſuin 


for imploiments: of advantage, and thoſe thy 
are full of wealth take a fort of pleaſure i 
croſling their pretentions 9 and in imbroiling 


.matrers. The walk :in which the Nobili 


tread is left to them, for no others dare 
among them, and they change rhe ſide of te Þ 
ſquare of- St. Mark as the. Sun, and the we 


ther dire& them.. Perhaps a derivation tha 
|Mr. Pattin , gave me of Brolio from the Greet 


\Peribolazon,' a little corrupted is nor forced, 
and ſince they make all their parties, and ny 
'nage all; their-imrigues in thoſe Walks, I an 
apt to think that broils, brovillons and in 
broijlments: are. all deriv'd from the agitation 
thar arei managed in-thoſe walks. tb 

- As for: the laſt created: Nobility of Venic 
1 came to know ſome particulars that I: hav 
not yer feep, :in.,any Books, which I ſuppdk 
will not be, {oacrnprabyc ro. you. Ir is certain 
that if the. Venetians could have foreſeen a 
the beginning of the War. of Candy, the val 
expence in which the length -of it By 
rhem, they would have abandoned the [lf 
rather then haye waſted their 'Trecaſure , and 
debaſed their Nobility. This laſt wag cxtrean 
ſentible:to them; tor as the dignity of the.rank 
they hold is-ſo much the more eminent as it 
reſtrained to- a. {mall number, fo all the bel 
imploimeats and Honours of the State br- 
longing to this - body, the admitting ſuch 4 


eight 
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eritance among ſo many adopted bro- 
thers. This had been leſs -infamous 'if they 
"communicated that Honour only to the an- 
cient Citizens of Venice , or to the Nobility 
of thoſe States thar they have ſubdued in 
the Terra firma, for as there are many Citi- 
zens who are as ancient as the Nobility , 
only their Anceſtors not'' hapning 'ro be of 
that Councel that aſſumed the Government 
about four hundred years ago, they have not 
been raiſed .to that Honour, ſo. there had 
been no infamy in creating ſome of them to 
be of the Nobility, It had been allo brought un- 
der conſultation long ago, upon. the reduTtion 
of rhoſe. States in the Terra firma, whe- 
ther it was" not adviſable ' according to' the 
maxims of . the ancient Romans to commu:- 
mcate, thar dignity to ſome' of their chief Fa- 
milies” ,.As* being the ſureſt way to, give ſome 
contentment to thoſe States, .it: b&ng alſo a 
teal as well. as a ' cheap ſectrity , when the 
chief Farnilies in thoſe Cities,” were admitted 
to -a ſhare in all the Honoursof the Repub- 
lick. ” It js true ſome of the Nobility of thoſe 
States thought” they had Honour enough by 
their birth,/and ſo'Zambara,'df Breſcia refuſed. 
to accept An” Honour from thoſe that had rob-' 
bed. His Coun ry: of_its liberty, Jet his poſtc-: 
nty are now of atother mind;for they.cameand. 
bought” inthis Taft fale' of honour that which 
was freely offered to their Anceſtor, and was 
rejected by him. When the Senate found it 
{(clf cxtreatifly preſſed for money during the 


{ 
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dight Families, -was in effeCt the ſharing their 
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war it was at firſt propoſed that ſome fa. 
milies, to the number of five, might be 
enobled; they offering ſixty thouſand Pack 
if they were Venertians, and ſeventy thouſand if 
they were ſtrangers : There was but one pet. 
ſon that oppoſed this in the Senate ſo 1t- being 
paſſed there, was preſented to the great Coun: 
cil, and there it was like to have paſſed with-- 
our any difficulty , bur one perſon oppoſed 
It with ſo much yigor that though the Duke de- 
ſiced him - to give over his oppoſition, ſince 
the "neceſſities of the War required a great 
ſupply, yer he perſiſted ſtill; and tho one of 
the Savii ſet forth with tears the extremities 
to which the State- was reduced, he ſtill infift- 
ed and fell upon one conceit that turned the 
whole Councel; he ſaid they were not lure if 
five perſons could be found that would pur. 
chaſe that honour at ſuch a' rare, and then ir 
would be A vaſt diſgrace, to expoſe the offer 
' of Nobility firſt to fale, and then to the af- 
' front of finding no-buyers whefi it was offered 
: to be ſold, and by this means he pur by the 
reſolution for -that- time : But, then” another 
"method was taken that was more honourable, 
and ' was of a more extended conlequence. 
Labia was the firſt' that preſcnred a Petition 
ro the great Councel, ſetting "forth. his me- 
rits towards the Republick , and defiring that 
he might be thought worthy $0 '6ffer-a hun-. 
dred thouſand Ducats towards the ſervice of. 
the State: this was: underſtood to be'the ask-. 
ing to be made noble at thar price. . Delfino' 
| faid he thought every man might be well _ 

16 " 
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- oed worthy to offer ſuch an aſſiſtance to the 
Fn and that ſuch as brought that ſup- 
ply might expect a ſuitable acknowledgement 
x the Senate, who might afterwards of their 
own atcord beſt | 

exprefled {o. much zcal for the Publick : and 
this would in ſome fort maintain that degree 
which would. be too mnch debaſed if it were 
thus bought and ſold : but it ſeems-the purcha- 
fers had no mind to part with their money, 
and to leave the reward to the gratitude of 
the Councel., fo the Petition was granted in 
plain rerms.:, and che Nobility fo acquired was 
x0t only tro: deſcend to the Children of him 
that was enobled , but to his Brothers and-the 
whole Family to ſuch. a degree. Afﬀer La- 
bia a great many- more came with the like Pe- 
titions, and... t was not unpleaſatit to fee in 
what terms Merchants , thar came to buy this 
Honour fer forth; their merits, 'which were 
| oa they had.taken care to furniſh the Repu- 
h KF urs {uch;things as were neccflary for its 
preſervation. There- was a fort of a Trium- 
. yirat formed-of a Jew, a Greek, and an raljan, 
; who. were... the: Brokers , and found out the 


Merchants; and at laſt brought down the price . 


from a hundrxd, thouſand to ſixty thoutand 
Ducats, and. fo other qualifications were re- 
quired. it they-hadmoney.coough «For when 
Correge {aid to the-Duke that he-was afraid tg 


ac thar honour for want of merit ; the Duke. 


xked him if he'hada hundred thouſand Ducars, 
and when the other an{wered' the” ſity was rea- 
o , the Duke told-him-that:wasa'great merit. 
hit ſeven'or eight purchaſed'this honour Fn 

; [ 
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ow that honour on thoſe «that. 
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. the great _ of Labia: who ſaid that if he 
.had imagined chat ſo many would have fal. 
lowed him in that demand, he would have bid 
ſo high for ir that ic ſhould haye beep our 
their power to have done it. -Ir is true ma 
of the purchaſers were Ancient and Noble Fx 
milies , but many others were not only Met 
chants, but were of the loweſt ſort of | them: 
| who as they had inriched themſelves by Trade, 
. did then impoveriſh rhemſelyes ' by the ac 
quiſition of an honour that as-it obliged them 
to give over their Trade , and put them in 2 
higher way of living, {ſo it bath not brought 
them yer in 'any advantage to ballance t 
loſs: for they are ſo much deſpiſed.rhat they are 
enerally excluded when thev corfipete with 
the ancient Nobility, tho this is done with 
that diſcretion , © that the old Families do nat 
declare alwaies againſt the new, for that would 
throw the 'new into a faction againſt them; 
which might be a great prejudice to. them, 
for the new -are much more 'numerous then 
the old: Another great prejudice thar the 
Republick feel by this great' promotion ;. i 
that the chief families of the Citizens of Ve 
nice, who had been long practiſed in the affairs 
of State, and out. of whom the Envoyes, the 
Secretaries of State, -and the Chancellour that 
is the head of. the Citizens, as well as. the Duke 
is.the head,of the Nobility , 'are to be cho 
{cn, having -purchaſed the} chief honor of the 
Stare there. is-- not now- a ſufficient number of 
" capable, Citizens :left for ſerving the State 
in thofe imploiments; but this defe& will 
be redreſt with the help . of a little tay 
ut 
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But if this incteaſe of the Nobility hath leC.' 
ſened the dignſty of the ancient- Families ,: 

there is a regulation made in this age that ſtil} 
preſerves a conſiderable diſtintion of Autho-: 
rity in their hands. Crimes againſt the State, 
when committed by any of the Nobility, were 
alwaies judged by the Inquifirors, and the 
Councel of ten , but all other crimes were jud- 


ged by the Councel of forty. . But inthe year 


1624- one of the Nobles was accuſed of Pecu- 
lat commirted in one of their Governments, 


and the Avogadore in the pleading as he ſer- 


forth his crime, called him a Rogue and a Rob- 
ber : yet tho his crimes were manifeſt , there 


being but 6x and twcncy Judges preſent twel-' 


ve only condemned him, and fourteen acquit- 
ted him , *this gave great offence, for tho he 
was acquitted by his Judges, his crimes were 


evident, ſo that his fame could not be reſtored: 


for the depoſitions of the witneſſes, and the 
| Avogadores (or thc Attorney Generals) charge 
were heard by the people ; ſo it was propoſed 
to make a difterence between the Nobility and 
the other ſubjects; and ſince all Trials before 
the forty were'publick, and the Trials before 
the ten were in ſecret , it ſeemed fit to remit 
the Nobility to be tried by the ten : Some 


foreſaw that this would tend ro a Tyranny, 


and raiſe rhe dignity of the ancient Families, 
of whom the Councel of ftn is alwaies com- 


poſed , too high : therefore they oppoſed it 1 ' 


' pon this ground , that ſince the Councel of 
forty ſent out many orders to the Governors , 


K would very much lefſen their o—_— | 
- i 
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if they were not to be the Judges of thoſe who 


were. obliged to receive their Orders: but ty 
qualify this Oppoſition, a Proyiſo was made 


thar reſcrved to the Council of 40. a power tg 
- judge of rhe Obedience that was given to their 


Orders,bur all other Accuſations of the Nobility 
were remitredto the Council of Ten : and the 
Body of the Nobility were (o pleated with thiy 
diſtinCtion that was put berween them and the 


other Subjeds, that they did nor ſee thar this 
did really enflave them ſo much the more, 


_ and brought them under more danger: fince 
thoſe who judge in ſecret have a freer {cope 
co their Paſſions, than thoſe whoſe Proceed- 
ings are publick, and ſo are in effect judged 
_by the Publick,, which is often a very cfteQual 
Reftraint upon the Judges themſelves. But 
the Council of Ten being generally in the 
Hands of the Great Families: whereas thoſe of 
all ſorts are of the Council of Forty , which 
was the chief Judicatory of the State,'and is 
much ancienter than that of Ten: it had been 
much more wiſely done of them to have been 
ſtill Judged by the-Forty : And if they had 
thought it for their Honour, to have a ditte- 


rence made in the way of- judging the Nobi- 
liry, and the other Subje3s, ir had been more. 


for their Security to have brought their T rials 


ro this, that whereas the Forty Judge all other 


- Offenders with open Doors, the Nobility ſhould 


be Judged :the Doors being ſhut ; which is a \ 
thing they very much deſire now, but without 


any hope of ever obtaining it: For this 
Power of Judging the Nobility, is now _ 
TS | ere 
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dered as the Right of the ten, and if a- 
ny man would -go abour go change ir, the 
Inquifirors would be perhaps very quick with 
him as a mover, of Sedirion, and be, in that 
caſe, both Judge , and Party ; Yer the In- 
juititors, being apprehenſive of the diſtaſt thar 
his might breed in the Body of the No- 
biliry , have made a fort of Regulation, tha 
it doth not amount ro much; which .is thar 
the Nobiliry ſhall be Judged before the 
Councel of cen for 'artrocious caſes , ſuch as 
matters of State , t he robbing the Publick, 
and other enormious Crimes; bur that for all 
other matters they are to be Judged by the 
forty: yer the Councel of ten draws. all caſes 
_ them , and none dare difpute with 
them. | 


But this leads me to (ay a little to you of | 


that part. of this Conſtitution , which is ſo 
much cenſured by ſtrangers: but is really 
both the greateſt glory, and the chief ſecu- 
rity of this Republick, which is the unlimitted 
power of the Inquifitors, that extends not 
only to the Chiet of the Nobility, but to the 
Duke himſelf , who' is fo ſubject ro them, 
that they may not only give him ſevere re- 
rimends, but ſearch his Papers, make his 
roceſs, and in concluſion put him to death 
withour being bound to give an account of 
their proceedings , except ro the Councel of 
ten. This is the dread not only of all the 
SubjeAs, but of the whole Nobility , and of 
all that bear: Office in the Republick, and 


lo 


makes the greateſt among them tremble, and - 
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{o' obligeth them to an cxaft conduft, By 


tho it is not to be*denied that upon ſome oc- 
caſions they may have been a little roo ſud. 


den, particularly in the knokn ſtory of Fol 
carini ,.* yet ſuch, injuſtifiable ſeverities hare 


occurred ſo feldom , that as the wiſdom 
this body in making, and preſerving ſuch an 
iaſtirution , cannot be enough admired, {þ 
the dextrous condudt of thole who manage 
this vaſt truſt ſo as not to force the bodyt 
take ic out of their hands, is likewiſe high 
ly to be wondered at. In ſhort the inſolence, 
the faftions, -the reyenges, the neceſinties and 
ambition that muſt -needs poſleſs a great ma- 
ny members of ſo vaſt a body as is the Nobility 
of Venice, . mult have thrown them oftca in- 
to many fatal conyulſions, if it were not for 
the dread in which they all ſtand of this Coun: 
which hath ſo many ſpies abroad, chiefly x 
mong the Gondaliers, who cannot fail to di 
cover all the ſecret commerce of Venice : be- 
ſides the ſecret advices that are thrown in at 
ſo many of theſe Lions mouths that are in 
veral places of St. Marks Palace , within 
which there arc boxcs that are under the keys 
of the Inquiſitors, fo that it is ſcarce poſhhble 
for a mad to be long in any deſign againſt che 
ſtare, and not to be diſcovered by them, 
And when they find any in fault, they are {o 
inexorable, and ſo quick as well as ſevere in 
their Juſtice, that the very fear of this is { 
effetual a reſtraint, rhat perhaps rhe long 
preſervation of Venice, and of its liberty, 
is owing to this ſingle peece of their conltt- 

cution 
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Aion: and the Inquifirors are. perſons ge- 
ferally fo diſtinguiſhed for their merir who 
muſ} be all of different Families 5 and their 
Authority laſts fo ſhore a while that the advan- 
tagesof this vaſt Authority: that is lodged with 
them are conſtant and viſtblez whereas the 
inhappy inſtances of their being impoſed on, 
and carrying their ſuſpicions too far, are fo 
few, that when ever the Nobility - grows 
weaty of this yoke, and throws it off, one 
may reckon the Glory and Proſperity, of Ve- 
hice at at end. It was terribly attackt not 
long ago by Cornaro, when Jerom Cornaro 
mas put to death for his correſpondence with 
Spain; he was not near a kin to the great 
Fatily of that name, yer the Family 
thought their Honour was ſo much toucht 
when one of its remateſt branches was con- 
demned of Treaſon , that they offered a 
hundred thouſand Crowns to have ſaved him, 
and by conſequence to have preſerved the 
Family from that infamy ; but tho this was 
not accepred , for he ſuffered as he well de- 
ſeryed , yet it was ſo viſible that none of _ 
the Family were concerned in his Crimes, | 
that it did not at all turn to his prejudice. But 
upon the firſt occaſion that offered it (elt after 
that, to quarrel with the proceedings of the 
Inquifitors ; they laid hold on it, and aggra- 
vated the matter extreamly,and moved for the 
limiting of their Authority , but the Great 
Councel was wiſer then to tonch ſo ſacred a 
part of the Government 3 fo they retain their 
power very intire, bur Us manage it m 
R h, ; A 
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all poffible caution; A Foreigner that hath 
been many years in their ſervice told methatthe 


Stories with which ſtrangers were frighted x 


the Arbitrary power that was reſted in thoſe 
Inquiſirors were ſlight things, in compariſa 
of the advantages that they found from it : and 
after eleven years ſpent in their ſervice, he 
faid, he never was ſo much as once ſent for 
ro receive a reprimend from them. And i 
the Nobility , that have any Commerce ith 
ſtrangers, confeſs it ſincercly ro the Inquiſ 
tors, they are in no danger by. it ; but if they 
conceal it, or any main circumſtances of it 
their Proceſs will be ſeen diſpatched. The: 
are the moſt remarkable things that I could 
pick up, during my ſtay at Venice. I hax 
avoided to fay any thing relating to their {e 
yeral Councels, Officers and Judicatories, « 
to the other parts of their Government, which 
are to be found in all books; and the forms 
which they givetheir votes by ballot are o y 

: known, that it were an abuſing of your time 
toinlarge my ſelf concerning them z nor ws 
I ſufficiently informed concerning the partic 


lars of the Sale of Nobility that is now. on foa 


fince this laſt War with the Turks, whid 
hath made them willing to take up once + 
gain this eaſic way of _—_ of mony : Net 
could I give credit to that which a perſon d 


great eminence there aſſured me, that ther 
'was a priſoner general in Venice, that hadz 
falary, and was umpolied by the Inquiſitors 
diſpatch thoſe againſt whom a publick proce 

ding would mak<c too great a noiſe; this teoj 
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not belceve , tho my Author proteſted that 
'the Brocher of one that was folicited ro 
of the imploiment, diſcovered itto him. There 
is no place in-the World where ſtrangers live 
with more freedom, and I was amazed to (ce 
ſo little exatneſs among the ſearchers of the 
Cuſtom-houſe : for though we had a Mullets- 
lead of Trunks, and Portmantles, yet none of- 
fered to ask us, either coming or going, what 
we were, or what we carried with us. Bur the 
beſt and Nobleſt entertainment that Venice 
afforded while I was there , was the company 
of Mr. dela Haye the French Ambaſlador, who 
2s he hath ſpent his whole life in publick Em- 
balfies, fo he hath acquired ſo great a 
knowledge of the World, with ſo true a 
- ——_— , and fo obliging a civility, that 
may well paſs for a pattern ; and it is no 
wonder to ſee him ſtill engaged in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of publick - imploiments; and his 
Lady is ſo wonderful a perſon, that I pay 
them borch', bur a —_— part of what 
I owe them in this acknowledgment , which - 
\] judge my ſelf bound to make of their ex- 
 traordinaty Civilities to me: and indeed 
withour the adyantage of {uch a rendevous 
25 I had there, a fortnights ſtay at Venice 
at been a very tedious matter :_ From Ve- 
'nice we went again to Padua ; From thence 
to Rovigo, which is | but a ſmall Town, 
and ſo to the Po, which divides the Ter- 
titory of - the Republick, from the- Fer-. 
deed: , Which is now the Popes Country, and 
|| here one ſees what a ence a good ny 4 
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bad Government makes in a Country; for 
cho the ſoil, is the ſame on both ſides of the Ri. 
yer, and the Ferrareſe was ance one of the beay- 
 tifulleſt ſpots of all Italy, as Ferrara was one 
of its beſt Towns, while they had Princes of 
their own who for a courſe of ſome Apes were 
Princes of ſich Eminent vertue, and of fo He-- 
roical a Noblenes that they were really the 
Fathers of their Country , nothing can be 
zmagined more changed than all rhis is now, 
The ſoil is abandoned , and uncultivated, not 
were there hands enough ſo much as to moy 
their graſs, which we ſaw withering in their 
Meadows to our no ſmall wonder. We were 
amazed to ſee ſo- rich a ſoil thus forfaken of iy 
Inhabitants, and much more when we paſled 
through that vaſt Town , which by its extent 
ſhews what it was about anage ago, and is now 
fo much deſerted thar there are whole fides of 
ſtreets without Inhabitants, and the poverty 
of the place appears ſignally in the Churches, 
which are mean and —_— adorned , for the 
ſuperſtition of Italy is ſo ravenous, and makes 
ſuch a progreſs in this Age, that one may juſtly 
take the meaſures of the Wealth of any place 
from the Churches. The ſuperſtition or Va- 
nity of this Ageis ſo.much beyond that of the 
p tho the contrary to this is commonly be- 
ceyed that all the vaſt buildings of grear Chur- 


ches or rich Coyents, and the ſurprizing wealth 
that appears in them on Feſtival daies are the 
donatives of the prefent Age ; ſo that it is a 
vulgar error that ſome have taken up, who 
fancy that ſuperſtition is at a ſtand , if port 
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decay , . unleſs it be acknowledged that the 
craft of the Prieſts hath opened to thema new 
method to ſupport their riches, when the old 
nes of Purgatory, and Indulgences were be-. 
com leſs effetual in an Age of more know- 
{edge , and better cnlightned , and that is to 
ingage mento an emulation and a vanity in in- 
riching their Churches , as much as other 
Iralians have in the inriching their Palaces, ( 
that as they hayea pleaſure as well as a vanity _ 
in ſeeing ſo much de:.d wealth in their houſes, 
they have tranſlated the ſame humour to their 
Churches : and rhe vanity of the preſent Age 
that belceves lictle or nothing of thoſe contri- 
vances, of Purgatory, or the like , produceth 
the ſame if nor grearer effefs in the building 
and inriching their Churches , and fo carries 
it in expence and prodigality from the ſuperſti- 
tion of the former Ages that beleeyed every | 
thing, Bur to return to Ferrara. I could not 
but ask all I ſaw how it came that ſo rich a ſoil 
mas ſo brangely abandoned, ſome ſaid the Air 
was becom {ſo unhealthy, that thoſe who ſtay 
init were very ſhort-lived; but it is well known 
that fourſcore years ago it was well peopled ; 
and the ill Air is occaſioned by the want of In- 
habitants, for there not being people to drain 
the ground and to keep the Ditches clean, this 
takes that there is a great deal of water lics 
onthe ground and rots , which infe&s rhe Air 
in the ſame manner as is obſerved in that vaſt 
and rich but uninhabited Champaign of Rome, 
fothat the ill Air is the effeft rather then the ' 
cauſe of the diſpeopling of the Popes Domi- 
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nions. The true cauſe is the ſeverity of the 
Government , and the heavy Taxes, and fie. 

ent Confiſcations:by which the Nephems of 
ices) Popes, as they have devoured many 
of the Families of Ferrara, ſo they have driven 
away many more. Andthis appears more yi. 
ſibly by the different ſtare as well as the Con. 
ſtitution of Bologna , which is full of people 
that abound in wealth, and as the ſoil is e« 
tream rich , ſo it is cultivated with all due 


care. For Bologna delivered it- ſelf to the 


Popedom upon a capitulation, by which there 
are many priviledges reſerved to it : Crime 
thereare only puniſhed: in the perfons of thole 
who commit -them, but there are no. co 
fiſcations of | Eſtates; and tho the Authority, 
in criminal matters belongs to the Pope, 
and is TIF by a Legate and his Officers, 
yet the Civil Government , the Magiſtracy, 
and the power. of Judicature in Civil marters 
is intirely in the hands of the Stare : And 
by this regulation it is that as the riches of 
Bologna amazes a ſtranger , it neither being 
on a Navigable River,by which it is not capable 
of much Trade, nor being the center of a 
Soveraignty where a Court is kept ; ſo the 
Taxes that the Pc.pes fetch from thence are fo 
conſiderable, that he draws. much more from 
this place of liberty , then from thoſe where 
his Authority is unlimited and abſokne, 
but they are by thoſe means almoſt quite aban- 
doned: for the greatneſs of a Prince or State 
riſing from the numbers of the SubjeQs, thoſe 
maxims that retain, the SubjeAs, and that 
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draw ſtrangers co come among them, are 
certainly the trueſt maxims for advancing the 
greatnels of the Maſter. And I could not bur 
with much ſcorn obſerve the folly of tome 
Frenchmen, who made ule of this argument 
to ſhew the greatneſs of their Nation, that 
one found many Frenchmen in all places to 
which one could come, whereas there were 
no Engliſh nor Dutch, no Switzers , and 

tew Germans ; bur this is juſt contrary 
to the right conſequence that ought ro be 
drawn from this obſervation. Jr is certain 
that few leave their Country, and go to ſettle 
elſewhere, if they are not preſſed with ſo. 
much uneaſineſs at home that they cannot 
well live among their tciends and kinred , 
ſo that a mild Government 'drives out. no 
ſmarms : whereas it is the ſure mark of 
a ſevere Government , chat weakens it ſelf, 
when many of the * Subje&ts find it (o 
hard to ſubſiſt at hone, that they are for- 
ced to {eek thar abroad, which they would 
much rather do in their own Country, if im- 
poſitions, and other ſeverities did not forcc- 
them to change their habitations. 

But to return to the - wealth of Bologna, 
it appcars in every corner of the Town, and 
all round it : tho its ſcituation is not vety fa- 
yourable, tor: it lies at the foor of the Ap- 

ins on the North fide, and is extream cold 
n Winter. The houſes are built as at Padua 
and Bern , ſo that one walks all the Town 
over covered under Piazza% ; but the walks 
here are bath higher and larger then any where 
| L ui; -— 
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elſe: there are many Noble Palaces all over 
the Town, and the Churches, and Conveng 
are -incredibily rich : within the Town the 
* richeſt are the Dominicans, which is the 
bay ma <j the Order, oy ir For 

ers 7 is laid in one of the beſt Chappel, 
of Iraly gf" next to them are the Poa 
ciſcans , the Servites , the Jeſuites , and the 
Canons Regular of St. Salvator. In this 
laſt there 'is 'a ſcrowl of the Hebrew Bible; 
which rho it is nor the tenth parr of the Bible; 
they fancy to be the whole Bible: and th 
were made þeleeye by ſome Jew , that h 
no doubt ſald it at a high rate, that it was 
written by Ezrah's own hand, and this hath 
paſt long for. current : but the Manuſcript 
is only a fine Copy like thoſe that the Jews ule 
in their Synagogues, that may be perhaps three 
or four hundred years old: that paſt of it on 
which I caſt my eye was the book of Eſther, 
ſo by the' bulk of the fcrowl, I judged it to 
be the colle&ion of thoſe ſmall'books of the 
Old Teſtament that the Jon ſer after the 
Law ; but thoſe of the houſe fancy they have 
a-great treaſure in it, and perhaps ſuch Jewsas 
have ſecn it are willing to Taugh at their igno- 
rance, and fo ſuffer them to go on in their er- 
ror. The chief Church in the Town is St. 
Petrone's, and there one ſees the curious and 
exact Meridional-line, which that rare Aftro- 
nomer Caſſini laid along a great part of the yas 
yement 'in a braſs Circle; it marks the true } 
point of, mid-day from June to January, andis 
one ofthe beſt performances thar 'pethaps the 
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World eyer ſaw. In the gram ſquare before 
1 


e Church, on the one fide of which is the 
tes Palace, among other Statues one 
furprized me much, it was Pope Joans, which 
is ſo named. by the people of the Town, it 
is true the learned men ſay it is the Statue 
.of Pope Nicolas the IV. who had indeed a 
youthly and womaniſh face. Burt as I looked 
at this Statue very attentively, through a 
litle proſpe& that I carried with me, it 
appeared plainly to have the face of a young 
Woman, and was very unlike that of Pope 
Nicolas the IV: which is in St. Maria Mag- 
giore at. Rome : For the Statue of that Pope, 


tho it hath no beard, yer hath an age in it that 


is very much different from che Statue at Bolo- 
gra. I donot build any thing on this Statue, 

r 1 do not beleeve that Story art all, and I 
my ſelf ſaw in England a Manuſcript of Mar- 
tinus Polonus , who is one of the ancient 
- Authors of this matter, which did not 

ſeem to be written long after the Au- 
thors time, in it this Story is not in. 


the Text, but. is added on the margin by. 
anothet hand. On the Hill above Bolo-- 


gna ſtands the Monaſtry of Sr. Michael in 
Boſco, which hath a moſt charming (ci- 
tation, and proſpet, and 1s one- of the 
beſt Monaſtries in Iraly; it hath - many 
Courts, . and one that is Cloiſtered, and 
s"'Ocangular : which is ſo nobly painted ini 


Freſco, that it is great pity to ſee ſuch work 


expoſed ro the Air: All was retouched by 
the famous Guido Reni, yer it isnow again 
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much decaied: The Dormitory is very Ma- 
gnificent: the Chappei is lirtle — fine, 
and the Stalls are richly carved:-Oathe oth. 
er {ide of Bologna, in the Bottom, the 
Carthuſians have alſo a very rich Monaſtery: 
Four miles from Bologna there is a Madona 
of St. Lukes, and becauſe many go thither 
in great devotion, there is a portico a build- 
ing, which is already carried on almoſt half 
way : it is walled towards the North, but. 
flands on Pillars to the South, and is about 
twelve foot broad, and fifteen foot high, which 
1s carried on very vigorouſly, for in eight or ten 
. years the halt is built, ſothat ina little rime, the 
whole will be very probably finiſhed, and this 
may prove the beginning of many ſuch like Pore 
tico's in Italy, for things of this kind want only 


2 beginning, and when they are once ſer on 


foot they do quickly ſpread themſelves in a 
Country that 1s ſo intirely ſubdued by ſuper- 
ſtition and the artifices of their Prieſts. *t 
Bologna they reckon there are ſeventy thou- 
fand paring I fawnot one of the chict glo- 
ries of this place for rhe famous Malapigh 
was out of Town while I was thete. I ſaws 
Play there, but the Poeſie was ſo bad, the 
Farces ſo rude, and all was {o ill a&ted, that 
} was not a little amazed to ſee the n__ vy 
expreſs ſo great a fatisfattion in that whic| 
would haye been hiſs'd off the ſtage either in 
England or France. From Bologna we go 
eight miles in a Plain, and then we. ingage 
mo that range of Hilfs that carry the name 
of Apenins, tho that is ſtrictly given only 
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to one that is the higheſt : All the way to 
Florence this track of Hills continues, tho 
there are ſeveral botroms, and fome conſide- 
raple lirtle Towns in them, bur allis up-hill, 
and down-hill; and Florence it (elf is juſt at 
the bottom of the Jaſt Hill. The high-ways 
all along theſe Hills are kept in fo very 
caſe that in few of the beſt inhabired Coun- 
tries doth one find the high-waies fo well main- 
tained as in thoſe forſaken Mountains : bur 
this is ſo great a paſlage that all that are con- 
cerned in it find their account in the expence 
they lays. out upon it. On the laſt of theſe: 
Hills, tho in a little bottom, in the. midſt 
of a Hill , ſtands Pratolino , one of the great 
Dukes Palaces , where the retreat in ſummer 
muſt be very agrecable , for the Air of thoſe. 
Mountains is' extream thin and pure. The 
Gardens in Italy are made at a preat coſt 
the Statues and Fountains are very rich and. 
| noble, the Grounds are well laid out, and 
the Walks are long and even : Burt as they 
haye no Gravel to give them thoſe. firm and 
beautiful Walks that we have in England , fo 
the conſtant greenneſs of the Box doth ſo 
much pleaſe them , that they preferring the 
ſight to the ſmell, have their Gardens fo high 
ſented by plots made with them , that there 
is no pleaſure to walk in them ; they alſo lay 
their walks ſo between hedges, that one 1s 
much confined in them. I ſaw firſt in a Gar- 
den at Vincenza, that which I found afterwards 
n many Gardens in Italy, which was extream 
convenient, there went a courſe of Water _ 
| about 


—_— ; 
about the Walks, about a foot from the ground 


in achannel of ſtone that went along the fide 


the Wall; and in this there were holes fo made, 
that a pipe of white Iron or- wood pure 
them , conveyed the Water to fuch plant, 
2s in dry ſeaſon, needed watring ; and a cock, 
fer the water a running in this courſe, & 
that withour the tfouble of carrying, Water, 
one perſon could cafily manage the watring of 
a great Garden. Florence is a beautiful and 
noble Town, full of great Palaces, rich 
Churches , and ſtately Convents. The ftreey 
are payed in imitation of theold Roman high- 
wayes, with great Stone bigger then our 
common pavement Stone, but much thicker, 
which are ſo hollowed in their joynings to one 
another , that horſes find faſtning — 
their feet: Thereare many Statues and Foun: 


tains in the ſtreets, ſo that in every corner 


one meets with many agreeable objefts. I will 
not entertain you with a deſcription of the 
great Dukes Palace and Gardens; or of the 
old Palace and. the Gallery that 'joines to it, 
3nd of the vaſt Colle&tion of PiQures , S- 
cues, Cabiners, and other curioſities that muſt 
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needs - amaze every one that ſees them : the 


Plate, and in particular the Gold Plate, and 
the great Coach, are all ſuch extraordinary 
jay. that they would require a very copt- 
ous deſcription: if that had nor been done {0 


often, that .it were to very little- purpoſe tq 
Copy what others have ſaid: and theſe things 
are fo exatly ſeen by every traveller, that [ 
can ſay nothing that is more particular of x 
u 
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ſubjefts then you will Fed in the common Iti- 
neraries of all Travellers. The grear Dome | 
is 2 magnificent building, but the Frontiſpeece 
to the great Gare is not yet made, The Cu- 
pulo, is after $. Perers, the greaceſt and higheſt 
that I ſaw in Tealy: it is rhree hundred foot 
high, and of a vaſt compaſs, and the whole 
Archire&ture of this Fabrick is yery ſingular 
as well as regular. Only that which was in- 
tended to add to its - beauty , lefsned it very 
much -in my thoughts: for the Walls that 
are all of Marble being of white and black 
Marble laid in different figures and orders , 
looked too like a Livery,and had not that air of 
nobleneſs which in my opinionibecoms ſo glo- 
rious a 'Fabrick. 'The Baptiſtery that ſtands 
before it was a Noble Heathen Temple: its 
Gates of brals are the beſt of that ſort that 
are inthe World: There are ſo many Hiſto- 
ries ſo well repreſented in bas reliefs in them , 
with ſo much ' exattne(s, the work is ſo natu- 
ral, and yer fo fine, that a curious man may 
find entertainement for many daies if he 
would examine the three Gares of this Tem- 
ple with a critical exatneſs. The Annnunci- 
- ata , S. Marks, S. Croce, and S; Maria No» 
vela , are Churches of great beauty and vaſt 
riches: but the Church and Chappel of S. Lau- 
rence exceeds rhem all as a in the riches 
within, as -it is inferior ro them in the out- 
fide which is quite flea'd , If I may fo ſpeak, 
bur on deſigne 'to give it a rich out fide 
of Marble. In a Chappel within this Church 
the Bodies ofthe great Dukes lie dcpalid 
ti 
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_. Qi] the: famous Chappel is finiſhed. But] 
was much ſcandalized to ſee Statues with ny 
dities here , which I do not remember to haye 
ſeen any where elſe in Churches. I will ng 
offer at a deſcription of the Glorious Chappe, 
which as it is without doubt the richeſt perge 
of building that perhaps the World eve 
ſaw, fo it goes on fo ſlowly, that tho ther | 
are alwayes many at work , yer it doth na 
ſeem to advance propartionably to the num- 
ber of the hands that are imploicd in it. * 
mong the Statues that are to be in it ther. 

one of the Virgins made by Michael Angelo, | 
which repreſents her prief at the Paſſion 

her Bleſſed Son, that _ the molt life in it 
of all the Statues I ever ſaw. Bur che famous 
Library that belorgs tro this Convent took up 
more of my time then all the other Curioſing 
of Florence; for here is a Colletion of many 
Manuſcripts,moſt of themare Greek, that wete 
gathered rogether by Pope Clement the VII . 
and given to his Country , and there are very ' 
many printed Books mixed with them;and rhole 
Books that are there, are ſo rare , that they 
are almoſt as curious' as Manuſcripts. I ſaw 
ſome of Virgils Poems in old Capitals. There 
is a Manuſcript in which ſome parts both of 
Tacitus and Apulcius are written, and in one 
place, one in a different hand hath wrir that he 
had compared thoſe Manuſcripts: and he 
adds a dare to this in Olibrius*s time, which 
Is about twelve hundred years ago. TI found 
ſome dipthongs in it caſt inro one Letter, 


which ſurprized me, for I thought that 
| way 
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way of writing them had not been fo antient 
but that which pleaſed me moſt was that the 


Library-keeper aſſured me that one had late- 
ly nt the famous Epiſtle of St. Chriſoſto- 
mes to. Cefarius in Greek, in the end of a 
Volume full of other things, and not among 
the Manuſcripts . of that Fathers Books of 
which they have a great many. He thought 
I he remembred well- the place where the Book 
ſtoodz ſo we turned over all the Books that 
flood near it , bur I found it not: he 
promiſed to look it out for me it I came back- 
that way. Burt I changing my deſign, and . 
ing back another way, could not ſce the + 
= of this. Ir is true the famous Mag- 
labecchi who is the great Dukes Library 
keeper , and is a perſon of. moſt wonderful 
civility and full of candor as well as he is lear- 
ned beyond imagination aſſured me that this 
could be no other then a miſtake of the Li- 
brary keepers : he ſaid ſuch a diſcovery could 
not have been made without making ſo much 
noiſe that he muſt haye heard of it. He added 
there was not one man in Florence that cither 
underſtood Greek , or that examined Manu- 
cripts,ſo that he aſſured me I could not build on _ 
what an ignorant Libary-keeper had told me : 
$o I ſet down this matrer as I found it with- 
out building much on ic. Florence is much 
ſunk from what it was, for they do not reck- 
on that there are above fifty thonſand ſouls in 
t: and the other Statesthat were once great Re- 
publicks, ſuch as Siena and Piſa, while they 
rained their liberty , are now ſhrunk almoſt 
| | inco 
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Into nothing : - It is certain that all three tg: 
gether ate now not {0 numerous, as .any one 
of them was. two hundred years ago. Le. 


gorn is full of people: and all round Flo 
rence there are 4 great many Villages ; but 


as one goes oycr Tuſcany it appears lo diſpeo. 


pled, thar one carinof wonder to find a Coun: 


try that hath been a Scene of ſo much atioq 
and fo _ Wars, mw {o _—_— and '{g 
poor , and that in many places the Soil isquite 
neglefted for want of SG to cultivate it 
pw. in other places where there are. more peo. 
ple; they look ſo poor,and their houſes are ſud 
miſerable ruines, that it is ſcarce accountable 
how there ſhould be ſo much poverty in {6 
rich a Country, which is all over full of Bey 
gars, and here the ſtile of begging was a little 
altered from what I found it in Lombardy: 
for whereas there they begged for the ſake df 
St. Anthony , here all begged for the Souls that 
were in Purgatory , and this was the tile in 
all the . other parts of Iraly through which 1 
paſſed. In ſhort the. diſpeopling of Toſcany, 
and moſt of the Principalities of Iraly, but 
chiefly of the Popes Dominions , which are 


more abandoned theti any other part of Italy; 


ſeerned to flow ffom nothing but the ſeverity 
of the Goyernment and the great decay of 
Trade: for the greateſt Trade of Iraly being 
in filk, the vaſt Importarions of Silksrhat the 


Eaft-India Companies bring ihto Europe, 
tha 


hath quite ruined all thoſe that deal in this 


manufaCture : Yet this is not the chief cault 
of the diſpzopling of thoke rich Countries ! 
| a 
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the ſeveriry of the Taxes is the true reaſon ; 
notwithſtanding all that decay of Trade , the 
Taxes are ſtill kept up. Beſide this, the vaſt 
Wealth of the Convents, where the only/ peo- 
ple of Italy are ro be found , that live not 
only 'at their eaſe, but in great plenty 
a luxury, makes many forſake /all fort of . 
induſtry, and ſeek” for a retreation of thoſe 
feats of pleaſure; fo that the people do nor 
theteaſe falt enongh ro make a new race to 
<me inſtead of thoſe whom ia; hard Govern- 
ment drives away. Jt muſt needs ſurprize 
an unattentive Traveller ro ſee: not only the 
Venetian -'Terricory 5 which is indeed a 
rich Country , biit the- Baliages of the 
Switzers, aud the: Coaſt of Genoa 'fo full 
of! people , when Tuſcany , the Patrimo- 
ny, and the Kingdom of Naples have fo 
fer. Inhabitants. ' In the Coaſt 'of Genua,, 
there is for'-matiy miles as it were a conſtanr 
taQt of Towns and Villages, and all thoſe | 
ate well peopled , tho they have -{carce any 
fol/ar all , lying under the Mountains that 
ars"very- barren ; and that expoſe. them ro 
F: moſt uneafſe Sun z and thar they lie upon | 

2'boiſtrous Sea that is almolt 'a)waics in a 
ſort, and” that affords: very few fiſh: 
hd yet the ' gentleneſs of the Government 
draws ſuch mullticudes thither , and ' thoſe 
Wire: fo fall of wealth, that money goes ar 
two per cent. Bur on the other hand to | 
Whlance this a lirtle, ſo ſtrange and wild 
a'thing is the. nature of _ at wag» 
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Iralians, that I- was told  that:ithe | wo 
people of all Iraly are the : Genoeles, and 
the moſt generally corrupted in [their My: 
rals, as to all forts of Vice, - ſo that thy 
2 ſ{eyere Government, : and Slayery are gp 
trary to the nature of man, and to humy 
= Socety, ' to Juſtice and Equiry.z and t 
*" that cſiential equality that nature hath, maj 
among, men :- yet: on the other hand all ma 
cannot;/bear that eaſe and liberty that becony 
the hyman nature. The ſuperſticion of Ik 
ly, and the great waſt of - wealh that ar 
ſecs in their Churches, particularly thok 
prodigious maſks: of Plate with: ; which thei 
Alars, are <qvered on holjidaies, doth a 

fink their Trade extreamly 5 for filver, 
being in Commerce, what blood is in th 
body, when {0 imiuch, af'thatis dead and ir 
culates no more; it 'is ;to wonder if fyd 
an cxtrayaſation. (if I may. uſe. ſo long aff + 
lo hatd a: word) of ſilver, occaſions a gal 

deadneſs in Trade. I had almoſt forgot one 
remark that 1. madc in the Jaſt Hill of the 
Appenins, - juſt -above Florence, that | 
never ſaw ſuch- tall and big Cypreſles a 
where as 'grew over. all that 'Hill , whay - 
 feemed a little: ſtravge, ,that tree being aff 
to be ſtarved by a cold Winter among uff | 
and a, we inters are- woe. All tx. 
way 1n Luſcany 1s very rugged, except af - 
the ſides of the Ab, mg uncaſiniYl | 
of the Road is much. qualifed by the graff- 
care that is had: of the highways, wiud 
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| zre all in Hy dt caſe : the Inns are 
| weeeched and 41] frniſhed both for Lodging 
| and Diet. This fs the plague of all Ita- 
| ly when once one hath paſſed the Appen- 
| nis: for, excepr. in the great Towns, 
| one redily ſaffers fo much thac way , that 

the pleaſure of Trayelling & muctr abated 

by cho= incomenicates that one | -micets, il 

trety ſtage through which he paſſes. I am 


\ 


SIR 


Yours; 
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From Rowe, the 8 of December 1685, 


over kaly; for ſince my laſt from Flo 

rence E haye nor only got hither, bu 
have been 1n Naples; and have now farished 
my curioſity fo fully, that I intend to leave 
this place within a day or two, and go to Civ 
tayechia; and from thence by Sea to Mar- 
ſeilles, and ſo ayoid an unpleaſanr Winters 
journey over the Alps. Ir is true loſe the fight 
of Turin, Genoa, and ſom other Courts: but 
tho am told theſe deſerye well the pains of the 
pony yet when one riſes from a great meal, 
no delicacies, how much ſoever they might 


I Arm now in the laſt ſtage of my voyage 


'  tempthim at another time can provoke his ap- 


petite : So I confeſs freely that the ſight of 
Naples and Rome haveſo ſet my fro that 
way, that the curioſity of 'feeing new places 1s 
now very low with me, and indeed theſe thatl 
have of late ſeen are ſuch, that places which at 
another time would pleaſe me much , wo 

now make but a flight and cold Impreſſion. an 
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All the way from Florence , through the 
Great Dukes Country looked fo fad , that 1 
concluded it muſt be the moſt diſpeopled of all 
ſaly - but indeed I changed my note when I 
came into the Popes Territories at Pont Centi- . 
no, where there was a rich bottom all unculci- 
yared, and nor ſo much as ſtocked with Cattle: 
Bur as I paſſed from M. Fiaſcone to Viterbo , 
this appeared yet more amazing :- for a vaſt 
Champian Country lay almoſt quite deſerred. 
And cific wide Town which is of ſo great a 
compaſs , hath yet ſo few Inhabirants; and 
thoſe look 10 poor and miſerable, that the peo- 
ple in the ordinary Towns in Scotland, and in. 
ics worſt places make a better appearance, 
When I was within a daics journy of Rome, I 
fancied chat the neighborhood of ſo great a 
Ciry muſt mend the 'tmatter : but. I was much 
diſappointed, for a ſoil that was ſo rich, and 
lay ſo ſweetly- that it far exceeded any thing I 
ever ſaw out of Italy , had neither Inhabitants 
init, nor Cartel upon it, to the tenth part of 
what it could bear : The ſurprize that. this 
gave me increaſed _ me as | went out of 
Rome on its other fide, chiefly all the way + 
to Naples, and on the way to Civitavecchia, ' 
for that vaſt and rich Champian Country that 
'runs all along to Terracina, which from Civi- 
tavecchia is above a hundred miles long, and is 
in many places twelye or twenty miles broad, 
is abandoned to ſuch a degree, that as farre as 
 bneseye can carry one, there are often not ſo 
much as a houſe to be ſeen ; bur on the Hills thar 
arc on the North-ſtde of this Valley and by thy 
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diſpeopling of the Country , the Air is noy 
become {o unwholeſome , that it is-not ſafe tg 
be a night in it all the Summer Jong; for the 
_ Water. that lies upon many places not being 
drained, it xqts: and in the Summer this pro. 
..duces ſo :many_ noiſom ſteams, that it is fel 
even in Roms jt (elf; and if 1t were not forthe 
. breeſes' that come from rhe Mountains , the Ajr 
would be: intollerable : When one ſecs al 
this large bur waſt Country from the Hill 
Marino twelye miles beyond Rome, he canng 
. wonder cnough at it. bo 2 word it 1s the tipgr 


.of the Government that hath dxiven away the 
TJnbabirams , and their being. driven away, 
hath now reduced it to ſuch a paſs, that it j 
hardly poftibleto rcpeople- it; for ſuch as woul 
come to dtain and cultivate it, muſt run a ptea 
hazard , and few can reſolve on that , whe 
they can hope for no other reward of their 
uſtr 


duſtry , bat ' an uneaſie Government. I: is 
the greateſt ſoliciſim in Government for the 
Prince to be EleQive, and yer Abſolue, far 
an Hereditary Prince is induced to confider hi 
poſterity ; and ro maintain his people, { 
that thoſe that come atter him may til! ſupport 
the rank which they hold in the World: But 
an Eleftive Prince hath nothing of that in his 
eye unleſs he hath a pitch of generoſity which is 
not ordinary. among men , and leaſt of all 
- among Iralians who have a paſlion for their Fi 
milies, which .is not known in other plac; 
- and thus a Pope who comes 1a late to this di- 
- prucy , - which by conſequence he cannot 
Hope to hold Jong , doth very naturally - 
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wo. choſe Councels, by which his Family may 


make all the hay tliey can during . this Sun- . 
ſhine ; And tho avciently the Cardinals were 
2 check upon the Pope, and a fort of a Coun- 
cel withour whom he could do nothing even in 
Temporals.; yct. now they have quite loſt 
that; and they have no ather ſhare in affairs 


then that ro which che Pope thinks fit to admit 


them, ſo that. he is the moſt abſolute Prince 
in Europe, -Ir is true as to Spirituals they 
tetain $11] a large ſhare, fo that in cenſures 
and- definitions the Pope can do- nothing regu- 
larly, withour their concurrance; tho it ig 
(&ttain that: they have not ſo good a Title to 
retend to rhatas to a ſhare in the Temporal 
fincipality. For if the Pope derives any 
Gng from Sr. Peter, all. that, is {ingly in 
himſelf, and it. is free to him. ro proceed þb 

whar method he thinks beſt; ſince the Infali- 
bility, according to_ their pretentions, reſts 
fogly in him: Yet becauſe. there was nor 
fo much 'to be get by afting Arbitrary in 
thoſe marters,and a Summary way of exerciſing 
this Authority, might have tempted the World 
to have inquired, too much into the grounds - 
on which it 1s built ;; Thereforo the Popes 


haveler the Cardinals retain {ti} a ſhare in this 


Supremacy over the Church ,, cho they have 
no claim to ir, neither by any. Divine nor 
Ecclefiaftical warrants : /Bur as for the en+ 
downments of the See of Rome , to which 
they may . juſtly lay claim, ' as being in a 
manner the Chaptcr of? that See z there 1s 
{ much to be get by chis,; that the Popes have 
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ingroſlcd it wholly to x SPORT 3 and thy 
It is that the Government of this Principa 
lity is very unſteady. . Sometimes the Popes F4. 
mily are extreamly glorious , and magni. 
; ficat, at other times , they think of nothinghbyt 
of eſtabliſhing their - houſe: Somerimes the 
Pope is fa .man of ſenſe himſelf; Sometimes he 
is quite ſunk, and as the laſt Pope :was, he 
| becomes a Child again through ' old age, 
Sometimes he hath a particular ſtiffneſs 
temper, with a great ſlowneſs of underſtand- 
ing, and an inſatiable deſire of 'heaping| up 
wealth ', which' is the charaQter of him that 
now 'reigns. By this diverſity which *appears 
ently in every new Pontificat that com- 
monly avoids thoſe' exceſſes that made” the 
former reign odious, the Councels of the 
\Popedom are weak and disjointed. ' But if this 
'1s ſenſible to all' Europe, with relation to the 
general concerns - of that Body, it is much 
more 'viſibie in the Principality it ſelf , that is 
{ubje& ro lo variablea head. 'There hath been 
in this Age a ſucceſtion of four ravenous reigns, 
and tho there was a ſhort interruption in the 
reign of the Roſpigloſi, that coming after the 
Barberins, the Pamphili, and the Ghigi's, did 
not inrich it ſelf -.and yet it diſordred the 
Revenue by the vaſt magnificence jn-which he 
reigned, more in twenty nine | months time, 
then any other had donc in ſo many years 
The Alciert did, in a moſt {candalous manner 
raiſe themſelves in a very ſhort and deſpiſed 
Reign,, and built one of. the Nobleſt Palaces 
in' Rome. He that reigns now doth not 
I1-J< £3 Art oh av. 
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Indeed raiſe his Family avowedly , but he 
doth not eaſe thepeople of their Taxes: and 
as there is no magnificence in' his Court, nor 
any publick * bindings now carrying on at 
Rome, ſo the many vacant Caps, occaſion 
many empty Palaces: and by this means there 
is ſo little expence now made at Rome, that 
it is not poſhble for the people to live and pay 
the Taxes, which hath driven as is belecved 
almoſt a fourth part of the Inhabirants out 
of Rome, during this Pontificate. And as 
{the pretemprtion of the corn makes that there 
"5 no profit made by the owners, out of the 
 culcivation of the Soil, all that going wholly 
to the Pope, ſo there are no ways | 

here of imploying ones money to any con- 


{iderable advantage : For the publick Banks , 


which are all in the Popes hand, do not pay 
in cffe&t three per cent. tho they pretend to give 
four per cent. of intereſt : The ſettlement is 
indeed four per 'cent; and this was thought ſo 
vreat an advantage, that aftions on the Popes 
Bank were bought at a hundred and Sixteen 
the hundred. But this Pope broke through 


all this, and declared he would give all 


men their money again, unleſs they would 
pay him thirty per cent. for the conti- 
nmng of this intereſt; and thus for a hun- 
dred Crowns Principal, one not only paid 
at - firſt one hundred ſixtcen : bur afterwards 
thirty: in all one hundred fix and' forty for 
the hundred which is almoſt the halt loſt: 
For whenſocyer the Pope will pay them back 
their money all the reſt is loſt ; And _ 
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I am here there is a report that the Popes 
creating with the -Genoeſes for magey x 
two per cent, and if he, gets 1t on thoſe 
terms, then he will pay. his debts : and the 
fabjeAs that have pur in wgeas in this bank, 
will, by this means, loſe {ix and forty per cent, 
which is alinoft che half of their flock. A man 
of quality at Rome, and an eminent Church. 
:man, who took me likewiſe for one of their 
Clergy, becauſe I wore the habit of a Church. 
man, "Rid that it was a hotrible ſcandal to the 
whole Chriſtian World, and made one daut 
of the truch of the Chriſtian Religicn,, to ſer 
more oppreſſion and cruelty in their Territe- 
ry , then was to be found even in Tprky: 
tho it being in the hands of Chriſts Vicar, one 
ſhould expe fo find there the pattern of a 
mild and gentle Government : and how ſaid 
he can a man expect to find his Religion here, 
where the comman maxims of Juſtice and 
Mercy were not ſo. much as known : And ] 
- Can never forget the lively refletion that 3 
Roman Prince made ro mc upon thy folly 

all thoſe ſeycre Oppreſſions, which as they 
drive away the Inhabitants, ſo they reduce 
thoſe thar are left to ſuch a degeneracy of Sp 
rir by their neceſſities, that the Spaniards, 
whoſe Dominions look fo big in the Map, ate 
now brought ſo low: and if they had kept 
{till the poſſeſſion they once had of the Unit: 
,£d Netherlands, they would fignifie no marc 
towards their preſervation , thcn their other 
Provinces did : which , by their unskilful 
conduct they have hoth diſpeopled and ©x: 
ji - hauſteg. 
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hanſted : Whereas by their Joſirg thoſe ſey. 
Provinces , thoſe States have tallen upon 
Fch wiſe Nations 'of Government, and have 
drawn fo much Wealth, and ſuch numbers 
.of pcople together , that Spain it ſelf was now 
| od war by them, and was ſaved inthis Age 
by the loſs it made of thoſe Provinces in the 
haſt: and thoſe States that if they had re- 
mained ſubje& to Spain, would have ſignified 
litle ro irs ſupport , did that now much more 
conſiderably by being Alies, then they could 
have done if they had nor ſhaken off their yoke. 

' Indeed if Spain had been ſo happy as to 
have ſych Viceroys and Governors, as it 
has pow in Naples, their affairs could nor 
have declined ſo faſt as they haye done. The 
Marquis of Carpi, in his youth intended: to 
have takcn ſo ſevere a revenge of an. inju- 
ry that 'he thought the late King of Spain 
did thim in an amour, thar he dcſtgned the 
blowing him up by Gun-powder, when he 
was in the Councel. Chamber : bur that crime 
was diſcovered in time: and was not only 
forgiven him in conſideration of the greatneſs 
of his Family, he beirg the {on of Don Le- 
wis de Haro : but aftcr that he was made tor 
feveral ycars Ambaſſador in Rome: He is 
now Viceroy of Naples, and 1s the only Go- 
yernor of all the places thibugh which I paſ< 
ſed, | that is, without exception beloved 
and eſteemed by all ſorts of people: for dur» 
' ing the few years of his Mmiltry, he hath 
' redreſſed ſuch abuſes that ſeemed paſt cure, 
and that required gn Age to correct _ : 
is LR ; * e 
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He hath repreſſed the inſolence of the Spar- 
iards fo much at Naples, that the Native 
Have no occaſion to complain of the haughti. 
neſs of their Maſters: for he proceeds againſt 
"the Spaniards; with no leſs ſeverity, - when 
they give caule for it, then againſt the Nex. 
politans: He hath taken ;the pay of the ſoul. 
dicrs ſo immediately inro his own care tha 
they, who before his coming , were half 
naked , and robbed ſuch as paſſed on the 
ſtreers 'of Naples in day light, are now cxa&- 
Iv paied , well difciplin?d , and fo decently 
cloathed, that it is a pleaſure ro ſee them: 
He examines their Muſters alſo ſo exadtly, 
that he is fure not co be cheared by falſp liſts: 
He hath brought the Markets -and Weights 
:; -of Naples to a rrue cxadneſs: and -whereas 
*; the Bread was generally too light , he has {nt 
"* for Loaves .out of the teveral: places of the 
' Markets and weighed them himſelf : and by 
: Tome ſevere puniſhments on thoſe thar ſold 
* the bread too light, he hath brought this 
 _ matter to a juſt regulation: He hath alb 
brought the Courts of Judicature , that were 
thought generally very corrupt, to repilts- 
tn again . and it is beleeved he hath ſpies to 
watch 1n caſe rhe trade of bribes is found to be 
ſtill going on : He hath fortified che Palace 
which was before his time, ſo much &- 
poſed, that it would have been no hard thing 
to haye made a dzlcent upon it : But the two 
things that raiſe 'his repuration moſt , are his 
extirpating of the Banditi , and the reguk- 
tiz2 of th? Coin, which he hath taken þ 


. 
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hand. It is well a known what a pla- 
oe the Banditi have been to the Kingdom, 
tor they going in Troops, not only robbed , 
the Country, but were able to reſiſt an 
ordinary body of ſouldiers if they had fer 
on them: Theſe travelled abour ſeeking 
for ſpoil - all the Sumner lovg , bur in 
Winter they were harboured by ſome of 
the Neapolitan Barrons, who gave theny 
Quarters: and thereby did not only prote& 
their own Lands, bur had them as ſo many 
Inftraments ready to execute their revenges 
on. their Enemies. This was well” known -ar 
Naples and there was a Councel that had the 
care of the reducing the Bandiri committed ro 
them , who as they catched ſome-few-, and 
hanged them ; ſo they fined ſuch Barronsas 
ve them. harbour , and it was beleeved thar 
| thoſe Fines amounted to near 'a ' hundred and 
fifty thouſand Crowns a years ' And thus the 
diſeaſe went on ;, only now and then there was 
4 lictle blood let ] which never went to the 
bottom of the_ diſtemper. Bur when the pre- 
ſent Viceroy  entred upon the Governmenr 
he reſolved to extirpate all the Banditi , and 
he firſt Jet all che Barons underſtand that | if 
they hatboured them any more, a little Fine 
would not fave ; them : but 'that' he would 
proceed againſt them with the utmoſt feve- 
tity, and 'by- this means the Banditi could' 
find no Winter Quarters:. 'So' they ' betook 
themſelves ro ſome taſtnefſes among the Hills, 
and reſolved to make good the 'Paſles, and to 
accommodate themſelves the-beſt 'they no 
ami 
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amidſt the Mountains. The Viceroy ſent 4 
grear body againſt them , but they defended 
themſelves for ſome time vigoroully , and in 
one ſally they killed five hundred men : but 
at laſt ſecing-that they were like to be harl 
- preſt 5 and thar , the Viceroy intended to 
come againſt them in Perſon , they accepted 
of the terms thar he offered them , which wa 
a pardon for what was paſt both asto life and 
Gallies, and ſix pence a day for their enter- 
teinment in Priſon during lite , or the Vice: 
roys pleaſure; and ſo they rendred themſely. 
es. They: are kept in alarge Priſon , ant 
now and then as he fees cauſe for it heſcnds 
ſome few of them up and down to ſerve in 
Garriſons. And thus , beyond all mens <- 
pettation, he finiſhed this matter in a very 
few months; and..the Kingdom of Naples 
that hath been ſolong a ſcene of Pillage and 
Robbery, is now ſo mych changed , that id 
no place. of Europe do the ſubjects injoy 
more entire ſecurity. - As for the Coir, it as alt 
the other Spaniſh mony, is fo ſubje@ to clip- 
ping, that the whole mony of Naples is now 
light and far; below the true value, ſo the 
Viceroy bath reſolved to redreſs this : he con- 
{iders that the crying dowa of. mony, that 
paſſeth upon che publick credir, is a robbing 
of thoſe in whoſe hands the many happens to 
be when ſuch Proclamarions are. pur out, 2 

therefore he takes a merhad thar is more gent | 
tal, in which eyery one will bear his thare 
ſo that none will be cruſh=d by . it. He hath 
hid ſom:' Taxes on the whole Kingdom, L. 


ts 

hath got 2 great many to bring in-ſome Plate 
_—_ : and when he hath thus prepared 
fuch a quantity , as may ſerve for the circulas 
tion that 15 neceſlary, he intends to call in all 
the: old money, and to give -out new money 
for ic. Thus doth this Viceroy ſet ſuch a pat- 
tem. to the other ' Miniſters of the Crown of 
_ that if many would follow it, the- State 

their affairswould be ſoon altered. 

The Kindom of Naples is the richeſt part of 
all Iraly, for the very Mountains that are near 
the half of the Soil, are faricful, and produce 
exher Wine or Oil, in great abnndance. Apulia 
is a great Corn Country, but it isexceffive hor , 
and itt forme years all is burnt = Jeſritsare 
the Propricrors of near the half of Apulia, and 
they treat their Tenants with rhe ſame rigors 
- thacthe Barons of: this Kingdorh do generally 
uſe towards cheir Farmers? for the Commons 
here are ſo miſerably oppreſled , that in many 
places they dv of hunger even amidſtthe great 
plenty of their beſt years, for the Corn is ex- 
ported to ' Spain: biit neicher the . Spaniards 
not the Neopolitans underſtand 'T'rade ſo well 
3 to be: their own Merchants or” Carriers; '{6 
thar the Engliſh do genetally carry away the 
profit of this Trade. The Oil of this Kitig- 
dotn” is fill a vaſt Trade , and' the Mamr 
ure of the Wooll and Soap of England; 
tonſurncs yearly ſomethoaſands of Tuns, The 
filk Trade is. to low that it! only ſerves them- 
felves,- but 'the exportation is inconfiderable': 
the floath -and :Jazineſs of this people renders 
them {incapable of - caaking - thoſe SO 
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ot 10 rich a foil, that a more induſtrious ſors 


of people would find out:: For. t amazes a 
| ſtrariger to ſee intheir little Towns , the whole 
men of the Town —_— in the Market placg 
in their'torn Clokes', a 

though in ſome big Towns, ſuch as GO there 
1s bur. one Inn, .yet even. that is ſo 
ble, that the beſt Room and bed in it, is fo 
bad that our Foot men in England would 
make a grievous outcry if they were no better 
lodged : nor - is there any thing to be had in 
them: the Wine is intollerable , the Bread 


il baked, no Vifttuals , except Pigeons , and 


the the Oil is rotten. In ſhort except one carries 
his whole proviſion from Rome or Naples, he 
muſt reſolve to indure a godd deal of mitery in 
the four days- joutny that is between thoſe two 
places. - And ;thjs-is' what: a Traveller , that 
ſees the riches-of the foil, cannot compre- 


hend : but as _ they. -have not hands enough. 


for their ſoil , ſp thoſe they haye are generally 
ſo little-imploied;; that it 1s no wonder to fee 
dir ſoil produce -ſo ; little, - that in the midft 
of all chat abundance that Nature bath -ſer be, 
fore--them;; they are one of the pooreſt Na- 
tions of Europe, - But beſide, this' which I have 


named , the yaſt and dead: wealth that-is 1n - 


the-hands- of-.che_ Churchmen, is another evi; 
dent caulc of. their' miſery. * One': that. kney 
the State of this Kingdom: well, aflured methat 
if itwere divided, ito- five parts, upon aſtri& 
ſuryey it would: be found thar* ;the- Church 
men had- four» parts of the five.: which he made 
out thus, they. have in foil aboye the nw of 

16 


doing nothing ; and 


miſery 
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the whole, which is two. and a half: and in 
Tithes and Gifts-and Legacies they have one 
4nd a half more : for no than ditth withour 
kaving a:confiderable Legacy to ſome Church 
of forhe Convent. , The wealth that one ſees in 
the City of Naples alone, paſſeth imagina- 
ton; there are four and — houſes of 
the 'Order of the Dominicans, of. both Sexes, - 
and two and twenty of the Franciſcans, ſeven 
of the -Jeſuits 3 beſides the Conyents, - of 
the Oliviranes , the' Theatines, the; Catme- 
lies, the. BenediQtines: and. above: all, for 
ſituation and riches the Catthufiags oh the 
rop of the Hill that lyeth over che Tgwn. The 
riches of the Anriunciata are prodigious : It-is 
he greateſt Hoſpital - in the World, the Re- 
venue is ſaid to be four hundred? thouſand 
Crowns a year : the number ' of theiSick is not. 
ſo gteat as at Milan: Yer one convenicnce 
Br their ſick I-obſerved in their 'Gallerics , 
which was conſiderable, that every, Bed ſtood - 
$in ant Alcove, and had a Wall on both ſides 
ſparating it from the Beds on both hands, and 
4 much. void ſpace of both ſides of the Bed 
that the Bed it ſelf rook up bur half the Room, 
The youns Children that they maintain are ſo- 
Fmany, that one can hardly bejeeve the numbers 
That chey boaſt of : for rhey talk of many thou- 
nds that are- not ſeen, bur are at Nurſe: a 
meat parr of che wealth of this houſe gorth to 
the tnriching their Church, which will be all 
over within *cruſted with inlayings of lovely 
Marble, in a. great variety and: beauty of co- 
lours : The Plate that is in oo Treaſury _ 

: al. 


T5 Convents here, make many of them to be 


ED ; Fl _ 
and in the Dome, abi is but A mean hui, 
ding, becauſe it is ancient , but hath a Noby 
Chappel, and a vaſt Trealury) and in a grey 
many other Churches are ſo prodigious, thy 

pon the modeſt eſtimate, the Plate of t 

hurches of Naples amounts to eight milling 
of Crowns. The new Church of the Jelui 
that of Sr. John he ſtle,and that - SP 
are jurprizing ria ; the 10g and paint 
that is on the roofs of if OS 4nd bed 
millions: And as there are about a hundry 
Convents in Naples, ſo eyery one of thele j 
it were in another place, would be though 
well worth ſeeing , tho the riches of the grew 


' vilued: Every year there is a new Goyernoy 
of the Annuntiata , who perhaps put in hy 
.. own Pocke twenty thouſand Crowns; andy 
make ſome compenſation when he octh out o 
Office, he. giveth a vaſt peece of Plate to th 
Houſe, a Statue for a Saint in Silver , or ſons 
Coloſs of a Candleſtick ; for ſeveral of thek 
| pieces of plate are ſaid to be worth ten thay 
ſand; Crowns; and thus all the Silyer of Naples 
becomes dead and uſeleſs: The Jeſuits ar 
great Merchants. here their Wine Celler i, 
a vaſt Vault, and holds above a thoulaiſf:; 
__ heads, and the beſt Wine of Napls 
fold by them, yer they do not retail it outoſ 
ſcandalouſly as the Minims do , who live a ! 
the \great {quare before heyy ioeroys Palace, 
and fell our their Wine by retail: they pay wr; 
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duty, and have -x—rragge good Wing, 
c 


and are in the beſt. Place of the Town for thy 
Its 


drinkers, ſo the profits of this Tavern are not ſo 
FE otear as they would be in colder Countries : 
& here men gotonly* in for a draught in the 


| 
| 

mnornings, or when they are athirſt. Yet the 
Tf Houſe groweth extream rich , and hath one 
| of the fineft Chappels that is in all Naples ; bur 
| 
| 


the Trade feems very - unbecoming men of 
that Profeffion , and of fo ſtrift an Order. 
K The Convents have a very ——— | 


in this Town; for they may buy all r 
that ly, on cither ftde', till the firſt ftreer 


we a Convent, by this means, they may 


s not ſome ſtop put to it, within an Age 
Bikey will make themſelves Maſters of the 
nhole Kingdom : Ir is an amazing thing to ſee 
Roprofound an ignorance as reigns among the 
ICergy prevail ſo effeftually ,, for tho all the 
{cular perſons here ſpeak of thenr with all poſ- 
Yible ſcorn, yer they are} the Maſters of 
fie Spirits of the people. The Women are 
Jiinily ſuperſtirions , and give their husbands 
$9 relt, but as they draw from them great 
| frefents to the Church. Ir is true there arc 

Scieries of men at Naples of freer thoughts 
Fithey can be found in any other place of Traly: 
Fhe Greek learning begins to flouriſh there , 
$9 the new Philoſophy is much ſtudied; and 
Fiirre is an Aſſembly thar is held in D. Joſeph | 


N ij Val 
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retail, It is true the Neopolitans are no great 


houſes. 


tat diſcominueth the Houſesz and there 
Fbting ſcarce a ſtreer in Naples in which there is 


Tawe to buy in the whole Town:: d the 
pwgreſs that the wealth of the Clergy makes - 
n this Kingdom is ſo viſible, that if there. 


Fs 


i 
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Valleta*s Library ( where 'tfiere 1s 2 vaſt cob 
leftion of well choſen Books ) compoſed of 
men that have a right traſt of true learning and 
good ſenſe: they are ilt Jooked on by the 
Clergy , and repreſented aj a {er of ' Atheiſts, 
and as'the ſpawn of Pomponatius's School: 
But I found no {ſuch thing among them , for 
I had the Honour to meer twice or thrice with 
a conſiderable number of them , during the 
ſhorr ſtay that I made among them: There j 
a learned Lawyer Franciſco Andria that i 
conſidered as one of the moſt inquiſttive men 
of the Aſlembly : There is alfo a Grandchild, 
of the Great Alciat who is vety curious as wel 
as tearried. Few Churchmen come in to this 
/atremprt for TE. reviving of Learning among 
them: On the contrary, it is plain that they 
dread it above all things. Only one Eminent 
'Preacher Rinaldi that is Archdeacon of Ca- 
pua affociates/himſelf wich them : he was once 
of the Jeluite Order bur left it; and as that 
alone ſerved to give a good character of him 
' tome, ſo upon a Jong converſation with him, 
Ifound a great many other thi ngs that poſleſſed 
me witha high'value for him. Some Phyſirians 
in Naples are brovght under .he {candal of A- 
theiſm , and it 1s certain that in Italy menof 
ſearching underſtandings, who have no othet 
Idea of the Chriſtian Religion , but that which 
they ſee received among them, are very natis 
rally tempted to disbeleeve it quite ; for they 
belecving it all alike in groſs withour diſlin- 
ftion:z and finding ſuch notorious cheats as 
appcar in many patts of their Religion, are 
7 Upon 
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on that induced _ f isbeleeve the whole: 
The Preachings of the Monks in Naples' are 
xrrible things. 1 ſaw a Jcſuic go in a fort of a 
Proceſſion , with a grear company abour him , 
and calling upon all that he faw, to follow him 
ta place where a Mountebank was ſelling his 
Medicins, near whom he took his Room, and 
entertained rbe people with a ſort of a Farce, till 
the Mountebank got him to give over z fearin 

leaſt his ation ſhould grow tedious, and dil- 
perſe the company that was brought together. 
There are no famous Preachers , nor men « 

any reputation for learning among the Jeſti- 
tes: I was told they had not mea capable ro 
tach their Schools , and that they were for- 


cd to hire ſtrangers : The Order of the Ora-. 
try hatch nor chat reputation in Iraly,, that it | 
te Lear- 4 
ning that is among the Is in Naples, is :: 
&._ , 


hath gained in France, and the litt 


among ſome few Secular Prie 


The new method of Molinos dcrh fo much 7 þ 


Þ prevail in Napſes , that it is beleeved he harh 


above twenty thouſand followers in this Ci: | F: 
ty; And” fince this hath made! ſome noiſe it - 
the World', and yer is generally but litcle un- 


derſtood , I will give vou ſome | account of 
him : He is 4 Spaniſh Prieſt rhat ſcems to be 
but an ordinary Divine, and is certainly a very 


ll reaſoner when he undertakes to prove his: | 


opinions: He hath writ a Book , which is 


ntituled z1 Guida Spirituale, which is a ſhort | 


abſtract of the Myſtical Divinity ; the ſub- 


ſtance of the whole , is reduced ro this, that | 


Þ our prayers and other devotions , the bet 
N 11 mc- 
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methods are to retire the mind from all gra 
'Images , and ſo to form an att of Faith, and | 
thereby to -preſent our ſelves before God: | 
'and then to fink into a filence and ceſſatigg 
'of new as ..and to. let God at upan yy, 
and ſo to follow his condut : This way here. 
fers to_ the multiplication of many new at, 
and different forms of deyotion, and he mak 
ſmall account of corporal auſteritics, and te. 
duces. all the - exercizes of Religion to this (im: 
plicity of mind: He thinks this is not only tg 
be propoſed to ſuch as live in Religious Hoy 
ſes, but- even to Secular perſons, and by this 
he hath propoſed a great reformatior) of men 
minds and \manners : He hath many Prieſts in 
| Traly, but: chiefly in Naples, that diſpoſe thoſe 
who confeſs themſelves to them , to folloy 
his methods: The Jeſuits have ſer theme. 
ves much againſt this conduCt , as foreſecing 
that. it may much weaken the Empire that 
Superſtition hath oyer the minds of people, 
that it may make Religion become a mote 
plain and fimple thing, and may alſo o 
a door to Enthuſiaſms: they alſo pretend that 
his condutt is faQtious and (edirious , that this 
may breed a Schiſm in the Church. And be. 

cauſe he ſaith, in ſome places of his Baok, that 

the mind may riſe up to ſuch a _ncky in its 
acts, that it may riſe in ſome of irs devotions to 
God immediately , without contemplating the 
'Humanity of Chriſt, they bave accuſed 
him, as intending to lay aſide the Doctrine of 
_ Chriſt's Humanity , tho it is plain that he 
ſpeaks; only of the purity of ſome {ſingle 6 


"- 
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Upon all thoſe heads they have ſet themſelves 
mug againſt Molinos ; and they have alſo pre- 
that ſome of his Diſciples, have infu- 
ſed it into their Penitents, that they may go 
' and communicate as they find themſelyes dil- 
poſed without going firſt to Confeſſion, which 
they thought weakned much the -=_ , by 
ch the Priefts ſnbdue the Conſciences of 
the people to their Conduft : Yer he was 
- | much {upported both in the Kingdom of Na- 
'F ples and in Sicily z he hath alſo many friends 
- Þ and followers at Rome. So the Jeſuits,as a Pro- 
| © vincial of the Order aſſured me finding they 
| could not ruin him by their own force, gor 
a great Kng that is now extreamly in the In- 
tereſts of their Order to interpoſe, and to repre- 
ſent to the Pope the danger of ſuch Innoya- 
tions. It is certain the Pope underſtands the, 
matter very little , and that he is poſleſſed with 
a great opinion of Molino's ſanctity , yer upon 
the complaints of ſome Cardinals, that ſecon- 
ddahe zeal of that King, he and. ſome of his 
followers were ' clap in the Inquiſition, where 
4 have been now; fat ſome months, but 
they are well uſed;*which is beleeved ro 
flow from the. good opinion that rhe Pope 
hath on him, who ſaith ſtill, that tho he may 
erre, yet he is certainly a good.man: Upon 
thisimpriſonment Paſquin ſaid a pleaſant thin 
In one week, one man had been condemne 
tothe Gallies for ſome what he had ſaid, ano- 
= had been hanged for ſome what he had 
| Frrit, and Molinos. was clapt in Pritfon, 
whoſe Do&rine conſiſted chiefly in this, - that . 
| | N i men 
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mien ought to bring their minds to a State of 

inward quietneſs, from ' which ' the - 
2f Quieriſts was. given to all his follime 
{1s : + The Paſquinade upon - all: this , waz 
jt parl:amo, in Galere, fi ſcrrvemmo Impiccat,” 
jt ſtramo 1n quete all Sant” Officao, e che tiſogn 
fore: If we ſpeak we are ſent to the Gallies, if 
we- write wwe are hanged : if me ſtand quiet nt 
are clapt up in. the \Inguiſition: what muſt we d 
then ?= Yet his Followers at Naples are not 
daunted, but they beleeve he will come out 
ofthis trial victorious. © | ED.» 
The City. of Naples as it is the beſt ſcitua- 
ted, and in the beſt climare, ſo''it- is one 
of the Nobleſt Cities of Europe , and if. it is 
not- above halt as: big as Paris or London, 
yet it hath much more beauty then cither 
of them : the ſtreets are large and broad, the 
pavement 1s great and Noble, the Stone 
being rally above a foot ſquare : and it is 
fullot - Palaces and great Buildings : The 
Town is well ſupplied by daily Markets , {6 
rhat proviſions are 'eyer freſh and in great 
plenty, the Wine 1s < beſt of Europe , and 
both the Fiſh and Fleth is extream good : it is 
ſcarce ever cold in Winter, and there is a freſh 
Air;comecs both .fcomi the Sea and the Moun- 
rains in Summer. The Viceroys Palace is no 
cxttaordinary - Building , only the Stair-cale 
is great: Bur it is now very richly furniſhed 
within , in Pi&ures and Statues : there: are' 
in irſome Statues of the Egyptian. Deiries'ot 
Touchſtone, that are of great value: There 
are no gat Antiquities here, cnly there 1s 
ys | 67 2) 
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an ancient Roman Portico that is very Noble 
before St Pauls Church : Burt without the 
City near the Church and Hoſpital of St. 
Gennato , that. is without the Gates, are the 
Noble Catacombs : which becauſe they were 
beyond any thing I ſaw in * Italy, and tro 
which the Caracombs of Rome are nor to be 
compared , and fince I do not find any ac- 
count of them, in all the Books that I have 
yet ſeen concerning Naples , I ſhall deſcribe 
them more particularly. | 
' They are vaſt and Jong Galleries cut out 
of - the Reck : there' are three Stories of 
them one above another,., I was in two of 
them , but the Rock is fallen in the loweſt, 
ſo' that. one cannot go in to it ," but I 
faw the;: paſſage to it: Theſe Galleries are 
grnally * about twenty foot broad, and 
abour fifteen foot high : ſo that they are 
Noble and ſpacious places, and not little 
and narrow as. the Catacombs ar Rome, 
which are only three or four foot broad, 
and five or fix foot high. I was\ made 
beleeve that theſes Caracombs of Naples, 
went in to the Rock nine mile long; 
(but for that 4 have it; only by report: yer 
if that be true, they may perhaps run' to- 
watds' Puzzolo, and 'fo they may have 
been' the burial places of the Towns on that 
| Bay; | but of this I have no certainty. | 
walked indeed a -great way, and found 
Galleries going oft in all hands without cnd, 
and where 'as in the Roman Catacombs there 
are . not above three or four rows of  * 
"3-1-0 * vi FE that 
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that are cut our in the Rack one over anoth- 
er, into which the dead bodies were laid; 
Here there are generally fix or ſeven rows 
thoſe niches and they are: both larger and 
' higher 5 ſome niches are for Childrens bo- 
' dies, and in many places there are in the 


Mg 4 Floors 45 it were great Cheſts hewn Out 


of the Rock , to lay the bones of the dead 
as they dried, in them ; but I could ſee no 
marks either of a cover for theſe holes that 
looked like the bellies of Cheſts, or of a fac- 
ing to ſhut up the niches when a dead body 
was laid in them ;; ſo that it ſeems they were 
monſtrous unwholeſome and ſtinking places, 
where ſome thouſands of bodies lay rotting, 
without any thing to ſhut in ſo Joathſome a 
ſight, and ſo odious a {mell : For the Niches 
| ſhew plainly that the Bodies were laid in 
them only wrapt in. the dead doaths, they 


nag, Jaw low for Coffins. In ſome places of 


the Rock there is as it were a little Chappel 
hewen out in the Rock, that goes. off from the 
common Gallery, and there are niches all 
round about; bur I ſaw no marks of any Wall 
that ſhut in ſuch places, tho I am apt rorhink 
theſe might bz barying places appropriated to 
particulaf# families. There - is in ſome places 
on the Walls and Arch, Old Moſlaick work, 
and ſome Painting , the Colours are freſh, 
and the manner and charafters are Gothick, | 
which made me conclude that this might have 
ben done by the Normans abour ſix hundred . 
cars: ago, after they drive out the Saracens ; 

Ta ſome places there are Palm trees panteeo'g 
«he | ang 
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and Vines in other places. The feclhneſs of 
the Colours ſhews theſe could not have been 
done while this place was imploied for buty- 
ing, for the ſteams and rottenneſs of the 
air, occaſioned by ſo much corruption, muſt 
have difſolyed both Plaiſter and Coſonrs. In 
one place there 1s a man painred with a litrle. 
beard, and Paulus is written by his head : 
there is another reaching him a Garland; and 
by his head Laud is written, and this is re- 

ted in ?another place right over againſt 
it. In another place I found a crofs painted, 
and about the upper part of it theſe Letters: 
]. C. X. O. and in the lower part N JK A 
are painted : _ A learned Antiquary that went 
with me, agreed with me that the manner of 
the Painting and Carafersdid not ſeem to be 
above ſix hundred years old ; but neither of 
us knew what to make of theſe Letters : The 
lower ſeemed to relate to the Iaſt word of the 
Viſion , which it 1s ſaid that Conſtantine ſaw 
with the croſs that appeared to him :' But tho 
the firſt rwo Letters . might be for Jeſus it 
being .ordinary in old coins and Inſcriptions 
to puta C. for an S. and X- ſtands for Chriſt, 
yet we knew not what to make of rhe O, unleſs 
"It were for the Greek Theta, and that the Jit- 
tle line in the boſom of the Theta was worn 
out, - and then it ſtands for Theos ; and*thus 
the whole Inſcription is , Jeſus Chriſt God 
oyercometh. Another PiCfure in the Wall 
had written over it $. Johannes , which was a 
clear ſign of a barbarous Age . In another 
place there is a Picture high 1n the Wall, | $0 
3t Or Tong | | ree 
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three Pictures under it , thatat top had no I- 
| {eription; thoſe below it had theſe Jnſcripti- 
ons:S. Katharina, S. Agape, and S. Margarita, 
theſe Lerters- are clearly modern , beſides that 
Margaret and Katherine are modern names:and 
the addition of ta a little above the S. were ma- 
nifeſt eyidences that the higheſt Antiquity that 
can be aſcribed to this Painting is fix hundred 

years. I ſaw no more Painting, and I began, 
' to grow weary of the darkneſs, and the thick 
Air of the place ſo] ſtood not above an hour 
in the Catacombs. This made me reflet more 
particularly on the Catacombs of Rome then ] 

ad done, Icould imagine no reaſon why fo 
little mention is made of thole of Naples, 
when there is ſo much ſaid concerning thoſe of 
Rome; and could give my ſelf no other account 
of the matter, bur rhar it being 'a maxim to 
keep up the reputation of the Roman 'Cata- 
combs, as the repoſitories of the Reliques of 
the primitive Chriſtians, it would have much 
lefned their credit, if.it had een thought 
' that there were Catacombs far heyond them 
in all reſpeIs, that yer cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have been the work of the primitive Chriſtans, 
and , indeed nothing ſeems more cyjdent then 
that theſe were the common þurying places of 
the ancient Heathens. One enters into them 
without the Walls of the Towns, according to 
' the: Laws of the twelve. Tables, and ſuch are 
the Catacombs of Rome that I ſaw, which were 
thoſe of S. Apyes and S. Sebaſtian , the 'cntry 
into them being without the Town ; this an- 


frvers the Law , tho in effe& they. run under Fs 
Hs or 
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for in thoſe daies when they had not the uſcof 
the needle , they could not know which way 
they carried on thoſe works when they were 
once ſo far ingaged under ground as to loſe 
themſelves. Ir is a vain imagination to think 
that the Chriſtians, in the primitive times, were 
able to carry on ſuch a work; for as this prodi- 
gious diggin into ſuch Rocks, muſt have been 
a very viltble thing by the Mountaines of Rub- 
biſh that muſt have been brought.out, and by 
the vaſt number of hands that muſt have been 
imployed in it; fo it is abſurd to think thatthey 
could hold their Aflemblics amidſt the annoy- 
ance of ſo much corruption. I found the ſteams 
ſoſtrong, that tho I am aslittle ſubje& to va- 
pours as moſt men , yet I had all the day long 
after I was in them, which was notinear an hour, 
a confufion and as it were a Þþoiling in|\my 
head , that ' diſordred me extreamly ; and 
if there is now ſo much ſtagnating Air 

there , this muſt . have been ſenſible in a more. 
eminent and inſufferable manner' while there 

were vaſt numbers of bodies rotting in thoſe 

niches. But beſides this improbability that pre- 

ſents it ſelf from the nature of the thing, I called 

to mind a paſſage of a Letter of Cornelius that 

was Biſhop of Rome , after the midle of the 

third Century, which is pR__ by Euſe- 

 bjus in his fixth- Book, Chapter 4.3. in which 

we have the State of the Church of Rome 
at that time ſer forth. There were forty {ix - 
Presbyters , ſeven Deacons , as' many *Sub- 
deacons , and ninety four of the Inferior Or- 

ders of the Clergy among . them : there o_ 
allo 


alſs fifteen fhrindted Widows ; and other poor 
maintained our of the publick Charities. Ic 
may. be reaſonably ſuppoſed chat the numbery 
of the” Chriſtians were as great when this Epi. 
ſtle was writ, as they were at any time before 

tines dayes ; for 'as this was writ at 
the end of that long peace; of which both 
S. Cypriati and' LaQtantius ſpeak, that had 
continued above a hundred years ; fo after this 
time thete was ſuch a ſucceſhon of Perſecy- 
tions that came ſo'thick one upon another, after 
ſhorr intervals of quiet, that we cannot think 
the numbers of the Chriſtians increaſed much 
beyond whar they were at thistime. Now there 
are two particulars in this State of the Clergy, 
upon which one may make a probable eſtimate 
of the numbers'of the Chriſtians : the one is 
their poor , which were. but fifteen hundred, 
now upon an exatt ſurvey , it will be found that 
where the: poor are well looked to, their 
number riſes generally to bg the thireieth or 
forticth part of mankind : and this may be 
well belceved to be the proportion of the 
poor among the Chriſtians of that Age: For 
as their Charity was . vigorous and tender, 
ſo we find Celſus, Tulban, Lucian , Prophi- 
ry ,. and others obje&t this to the Chriſtians 
of that time, that their Charities to the poor 
drew yaſt numbers of the lower ſort among 
them, who made rheinſelves Chriftians thar 
they ; might be ſupplicd by their Brethren: So 
that this being the State of the Chriſtians , 
theri we may' reckon the poor the thirrieth' 
. yart,, and: ſo fitteen hundred __ by 
0 thirty, 


dn! |. | 
thirty, produce five ad forry thouſand : And 


up neat to the full ſum of their numbers, by 
the other charaQter of the numbers of the 
Clergy , for as there were forty fix Presbyters, 
ſo there were ninety four of the inferior Or- 
ders, who were by two more then the double 


of the number of the Pricſts: and this was 


in atime in which the care of Soulswas more 
exattly looked after , then ir has been in the 
more cortupted Ages , the Clergy having then 


really more work on their hands, the inſtru- 


ing of their Catechumeus, the viſiting their 
Side and the ſupporting and comforting the 
weak, being tasks that required ſo much appli- 


cation , thatin fo vaſt a City as Rome was in | 
thoſe darys, in which it is probable the Ghri- 


ſtians were ſcattered- over the City , and*mi- 
xcd in all the parts of ir, we make a conje&ure 
that is not il] grounded, when we reckon that 


ery Presbyter had perhaps about a thouſand, 
Souls 


committed to his care, fo this riſes to 
{ix and forty thouſand : which comes very near 
the ſum that may be gathered. from the other 
hint, taken from the number of their poor. 
Fo that abour. fifty thouſand is the higheſt ac. 


count to which we can reaſonably raiſe the 


numbers of the Chriſtians of Rome in that 
time : And of ſo many perſons , the old, the 
= , and the women,make more then- three 
ourth parts, ſo that men that were in condition 
to work were not aboye twelve thouſand : 
and- by conſequence they were in no. condi- 
tion to undertake and carry on ſo yaſt us 


Jam the more inclined to' think thar this riſes = 
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+. If Cornelius in thar' Letter ſpzaks of the 
numbers -of the Chriſtians in- excelifive terms, 

- - and if Fertulian in his RR etick hath. alfo 
' ſer out the numbers of- the Chrifians of his 
time, in. a very high ſtrain, | that is only tg 
be aſcribed to. a pompous eloquence, which 

_ diſpoſeth people ro magnifie their own par- 
'ty, and we muſt allow a good deal tb a hy- 

. perbole that is very natural to all that er 
rth their forces in general terms. Ir is true 

it is not fo clear when thoſe vaſt cavities were 
dug out of the rocks. We know that when the 
laws of the twelve tables were made ſepul- 
ture was then in uſe: and Rome being 
then grown to a. vaſt. bigneſs no doubt rhey ha 
 Fepolitories for their dead : fo that ſince none 
' ; of the Roman Authors mention any ſuch 
3 work it. may riot be unreaſonable to Imagine 
;that theſe vaults had been wrought and cut 


out from the firſt beginnings of the City, 


'.and ſo the latter Authors had no occafton 
to take notice of it. It is alſo certain that tho 
burning came to be in uſe among the Romans, 

; yer they returned back to their firſt cuſtome 
of burying bodies long before Conſtantines 
time ; a that it was not the Chriſtian Religion 
that produced this change. All our modern 
writers take ir for granted that the change was 
made in the times of the Antonins : yer there 
being no law made concerning it , and no 
mention being made inan Age full of writers, 
of any: orders that were given for burying 
places Veſſerus opinion ſeems more probable 
that che cuſtome of burning wore» out by de- 
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grees,and ſince we are ſure thar they once buti- # © 
ed it 1s more natural to think i the flaves ©. 
and che rneaner ſort of the people were ſtill - 
buried , that being a] leſs expencefull and a 
moreſimple way of beſtowing their bodies then 
burnin:z, which was both pompous and charge- 
able, and, if there were already burying places 
prepared, ir is rich eaſier to Imagine how the 
cuſtome of burying grew Univerſal withour 
any Law made concerning it. 1 

| could not for ſome time find out upon - 
what grounds the Modern Criticks take it for 
oranted that burying began in the times of }; 
the Antonins; till I had the happineſs to talk -. 
of this matter with rhe learned Gronoyius. © 
who ſeems to be ſuch a Maſter of all the An-. © 
tient learning as if he had rhe Authors lying 
alwaies open before him : the told me that it 
was certain the change from burning to bu- 
rying was not made by the Chriſtian Empe- 
rours, for Macrobius (lib. 7. cap. 7.) ſays 
in-plain terms, that the cuſtome of, burning 
the bodics of rhe dead was quite worn out in 
that age: which is a clear incimation thart ir 
was not laid aſide fo late as by Conſtancin, 


it 
a0 


and as thre was no Law made by him on 
that headz'ſo he and the ſucceeding Emperours, 
nyc ſuch an entite tolleration {6 Paganiſme,. 
admitting. rhoſe of that Religion to | the en 11 
I preateſt Imployments, thar ic isnot co be ima- ; 
| _ that there was any order given again{t £ Pb 
ring, {o/that it is clear the Heathens had 4 
changed it of their own accord: otherways — 
we ſhould haye found chat among the com. 
| |  plaints 
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Paints that they made of the grievances under 
which, they lay from the Chriſtians. But it 
15 more aMiculr to fix. the time . when this 
change was made. Gronovius ſhewed me a paſ- 
{ſage of Phlegons that mentions the bodies tha 
were laid in the ground, yet he did not build 
on thar,for it may have relation to the cuſtoms 
of burying that might be elſe where. And 
ſo Perronius gives the account cf the buria 
of the Epheſian Matrons husbard : but he made 
it apparent to me that burying was commonly 
practiſed in Commodus's time , for Xiphilinus 
rells us that in Pertinax's time the friends of 
thoſe whom Commodus had ordercd to be pur 
to death had dug up their bodics ſome bring- 
ing ont only ſome parts of them , and others 
raiſing their intire bodies. The ſame Au 
thor alſo tells us -that Pertinax buried Con- 
modus's body , and fo ſaved it from the rage 
of the people, and here is a poſhtive Ey- 
dence that burying was the common pradtiſe of 
rat time. It 1s true it 1s very probable'that 
as we fee ſome of the Roman Families con- 
timed to bury their dead even when bur- 
ning was the mote common .cuſtumez/ſo per- 
haps others continued after this ro burn their 
dead the thing. being Indifferent , and no law | 
being made abour it, and therefore: it was 
particularly objeted to the Chriſtians after 
this time, that they abhorred the Cuſtome of 
burning the bodies of the dead, which is men- 
tioned by Minutius Felix , but this: or any 
crher evidences, that may be brought from | 
Medcals of Conſecrations after this time , will 


<4 
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only prove; that ſome were ſtill burnt, and 
that, che Chriſtians practiſed. burying Univer- 
ally as expreſbng, their beleef of. the Reſur- 
retion; whereas the Heathens held the thing 
Indifferent. Ir is alſo clear. from the many 
genuine Inſcriptions that have ' been found 
1n the Catacombs which bear the dares of 
the Conſuls, ' that theſe were the .common 
buxial places of all the Chriſtians of the 
tourth and fifth Century : for I do not remem- 
ber' that there is -any one date that is Antienrter : 
and ;yct not one of the writers of thoſe Ages 
woot them as the work. of the Primitive 
Altians. They - ſpeak indeed of the burial 
places of the Martyrs , butthat will prove no 
more bur rhat the Chriſtians might have had 
thei-quarters, and their walks in thoſe common 
tural places where they laid their dead, and 
which, might have been known among them, 
tho it is not likely that they would in times of. 
ſecutions make {ſuch inſcriptions as. might 
ve expoſed the bodies of their dead friends 
to the rage of their Enemies. And the Spari- 
ous ats of ſome Saints and Martyrs are of 
too little credit to give any {upport to , the 
j common Opinion. - Damaſus's Poetry is of - 
no better authority. And tho thoſe Ages | 
vere inclined enough to givecredit to Fables , 
yet it ſeems this of thoſe Catacombs having 
been the work of the Primitive Chriſtians 
was too groſs a thing to have been fo early 
Impoſed on the world. And this ſilence in an 
| Age in which ſuperſtition was going on at 
| © great a rate has much farce in ir, tor fo vaſt. 
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Paints that they made ot the grievances under 
which they lay from the. Chriſtians. Bur ir 
is more difficult to fix. the time . when- this 
change was made. Gronovius ſhewed me a pal. 
ſage of Phlegons that mentions the bodies that 
were laid in the ground, yet he did not build 
on thar,for it may have relation to the cuſtoms 
of -burying that might be elſe where. And 
ſo Perronius gives the account cf the burial 
of the Ephiefian Matrons husbard : but he made 
it apparent to me that burying was commonly 
practiſed in Commodus's time , for Xiphilinus 
rells us that in Pertinax's time; the friends of 
thoſe whom Commodus had ordercd to be pur 
to death ' had dug up their bodics ſome bring. 
ing' out only ſome parts of 'them , and others 
raifing their intire bodies. The ſame Au- 
- thor allo rells us -that Pertinax buried Con 
modus's body , and fo ſaved it from the rage 
of the penple, and here is a poſfitive Ey:- 
dence that burying was the common praiſe of 
rat time. It 1s "true it is very probable that | 
as we ſce ſome of the Roman Families con- 
tinued to bury their dead even when bur- 
ning was the mote common .cuſtume, ſo per- 
haps others continued after rhis to burn their 
. dead the thing. being Indifferent , and no law 
;} being made abour it, and therefore it was. 
z particularly objeted+ to the Chriſtians after 
*. this, time, that they abhorred the Cuſtome of 
burning the bodies of the dead, which is men- 
. tioned by Minutius 'Felix , but this; or any 
cther evidences, that may be brought from 
Meccals of Conſegrations after this time , will 
| 6 my 
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only prove; that ſome were ſtill burnt, and 
that, che Chriſtians praftiſed- burying Nniver- 
ally as , expreſbing, their beleef of the Reſur- 
rection; whereas the Heathens held the thing 
Indifferent. Ir is alſo clear. from the many 
genuine Inſcriptions that have ' been found 
in the Catacombs which- bear the dates of 
the. Conſuls, ' that theſe were the common _ 
buxial places of all rhe Chriſtians of - the 
fourth and fifth Century : for I do not remem- 
ber that there is -any ane date that is Antienter : 
and yet not one of the writers of thoſe Ages 
(peak of them as the work of the Primitive 
hriſtians. They- ſpeak indeed of the burial 
places of the Martyrs , but that will prove no 
more but that the Chriſtians might have had 
their-quarters, and their walks in thoſe common 
turial places where they laid their dead, and 
which might have been known among: them, 
tho it is not likely that they would in times of. 
—_—; make ſuch inſcriptions as might 
have expoſed the bodies of their dead friends 
tothe rage of their Enemies. And the Spuri- 
ous ats of ſome Saints and Martyrs are. of 
too little credit to give any ſupport tro [the 
common Opinion. iDamaſus's {Poetry is of 
no betrer authority. And tho* thoſe Ages 
were. inclined enough to givecredir to Fables , 
=o ſeems this of thoſe - Catacombs having 
the work of the Primitive Chriſtians 

was too groſs a thing to have becn fo. early 
Impoſed on the world. And this fileace in an 
Age in which ſuperſtition was going on ar 
{0 great a rate has much farce in ir, tor fo vaſt 
; | Q 1 | a 
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' a work, as thoſe Catacombs are , muſt haye 
been well known to all the Romans. It were 
eaſic' to carry this much further, and to fhew - 
that the bas reliefs that- have been found in 
ſome of thoſe Catacombs, have nothing of 
the beauty of the ancient and Roman time 
This is alſo more diſcernable in many Inſcri- 
ptions that. are more ick then Roman, 
and there are ſo many Inſcriptions relating to 
Fables, that it js plain theſe were of later 
times , and we ſee by St. Jerom that the Monks 
. began, even in his time , to drive a trade of 
Reliques; ſo it is no wonder that to raife the 
credit ;of ſuch a heap as was never to be ex- | 
hauſted , they made ſome miſerable Sculptu- | 
res , and. ſome Inſcriptions; and perhaps ſhut 
up the entries into them with much care 
and ſecreſy, intending to open them upon ſome 
dream or other artifice, to give them the more 
reputation, which was often praCtiſed in 
order to the drawing much wealth and great 
deyotion , even to {omefingle Relique; and a 
few being upon this ſecrer, either thoſe might 
have died-; or by the! many revolutions that 
 hapned in c , they might have been dif- 
' perſed before they made the diſcovery :* And 
thus howledge of thofe places was loſt, 
-. and came to be diſcovered by accident in the. 
, and hath ever ſince fupplied them 
incxhauſtible Magazin -of Bones, 
rance are no other then the 


which by all ap 
Bones of the Pagan 
fent over the World roxfeed . a ſuperſtirion 
that is as blind as it proyesSexpenſiyc. -_ 

us 


ans; which are now || 
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thus the Bones of the Roman Slaves , or at 
leaſt thoſe of the meaner ſort, are now ſet in 
' Silver and Gold with a great deal'of other 
coſtly garniture , and entertain the ſuperſti- 
tion of thoſe who are willing to be deceived | 
as; well as they ſexve the ends of thoſe that ſeek 
to deceive the World. But becauſe ic can- 
nor be pretcnded that there was ſuch a number 
of Chriſtians at Naples, as could haye wrought 
.fuch Catacombs, and if it had been. once 
thought that thoſe were .the common burial 
laces of the ancient Heathens, that might 
have induced the world to think that the Ro- 
man Catacombs were no other ; therefore 
there hath been no care taken to examine theſe. f 
I thought this required a large diſcourſe j and 
therefore I have dwelt perhaps a little too 
long on this ſubje&t. I will not enter upon a 
Jong deſcription of that which is ſo well known 
at Mount Veſuvio, it had roared ſo loud 
about a month before I came to Naplcs, that 
at Naples they could hardly ſleep in the nights, 
and ſome old houſes-were ſo ſhaken by the 
Earthquake that was occaſioned by «this con- 
- vulſion of the Hill, that they fell ro the ground : 
And the laſt eruption, above fitry; years ago, 
| was fo terrible that there was no ſmall tear 
jn Naples., tho it lics at the diſtance of lcven 
miles from the Hill, yer the ,Storm was choaked 
under ground ; for tho it ſmoakt much more 
then. ordinary, yer there was no eruption : Fr 
was indeed ſmoking nor 'only in the mouth of 
- the little Mount thac is formed within the great 
' waſt thatrhe firc hath made , bur allo all along 
LS 2 the 
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-the bottom. that is berween the: outwatd 
mouth of this Mountain ,. which is four 
miles in compaſs; , and that ' inward Hill, 
.' When one ſecs the mouth of this fire, and 
ſo great a part of the Hill which is- coyered 
ſome feet deep with aſheg and {tones of a 
metallick compoſition, that the fire throny 
- out, he canriot but ſtand amazed, and wonder 
what can be the tuel of ſo laſting a burning, 
that hath calcined ſo much matter , and 
ſpewed out: ſuch prodigious quantities. | 
is plain there are vaſt Veins of Sulphur all 
-aJong in-, this, Soil, and it. ſeems in. this 
Mountain. they run» along through ome 
Mines and Rocks, and as their flow. con- 
| {ſumption ; produceth a perpetual ſmoke 
ſo when the Air within is ſo much rarifed 
that ir muſt open it {elf , it: throws up' thoſe 
mailes of Mettle and Rock that ſhut it in; 
but how this Fire draws in Air to-nouriſh its 
Flame, is not ſo eaſily apprehended , unleſs 
there is either a conveyance 'of Air under 
ground , by ſome undiſcovered vacuity, 
or a more inſenſible tranſmiſſion cf Air, 
through the pores of the Earth. The heat 
- of this Hill operates ſo-much upon the Soil that 
| Ties upon ir toward the foot of it, that it prody- 
ceth the richeſt Wine-about Naples, and it alſo 
purificth the Air ſo much, that the Village 
ar bottom is thought the beſt Air of the Coun- 
try, fo that many come from Naples thither for 
their health. Ichia that is an Island not 
far irom Naples, - doth alſo ſometimes ſpew 


- , out fire. ; 
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On the other ſide of Naples to 'the. Weſt, 
-one paler through the Cave thatrpiercerh. che 
Pauſalippe, and is / four bundred; and forry 
paces . long, for I walked it on foot. to. take | 
1ts true, meaſure, , it is twenty foot broad:, and 
at firſt forty foot high; -but afterwards: it is 
buc.twenty toor high-; the-Stone cut; our. ; here 
is good for building {o. that as this opened the 
yay from. Puzzoli ro Naples , it..was alſo a 
Quarry for the building. of the 'Towni;- All 
along the way here one diſcovers a ſtrange boil- 
ing within the ground, for a little beyond/this 
ror of Pauſalippe, as;we come near-the lake 
of Aniano,, there is of .the one hand, a bath'oc- 
_ aſioned.,by a ſteam: that rifeth ſo hot:our of 
the ground, that as ſgon- as one goeth alittle 
into. it ,, he finds himſelf all over in'a ſwear, 
which js very proper for ſome diſcaſes,- cfpe- 
cally that.which- carries its name from Naples 
and about. twenty paces from thence , 'there 
is anotheg little gror, that ſends out a. poi- 
ſonous ſteam, thar as it puts out'a candle , as 
ſoon-as. it cometh near it, ſo it infallibly kil-. 
lth ..any living creature within a minute- of 
time ; for in half that time a dog, upon which 
the experiment is commonly tried , the grot 
being from thence called' Grotto di -'Cane, 
in a convulſion. - Frem-that one pgoeth to 
ſce the poor reſts of Puzzoli, and of all that 
Bay -chat:was once all abour a tra&t of Towns, 
it having been the retreat of the Romans, 
during the: heats of the ſummer. All the ra- 
tities here, have been ſo often and ſo'copioul- 
ly deſcribed , that I am ſenſible I can add nc- 
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thing to what is ſo well known. I will fay no- 
thing of the Amphitheater or of Cicero ang 
Virgils houſes, for: which there is nothing but 
' a dubious [tradition ; they are ancient * brick 
buildings of the Roman way, and the Vault 
of Virgil's houſe are ſtill intire ; The Sulfarara 
is a {urprizing thing ; here is a bottom our of 
which the force of the fire, that breaks our ſtill _ 
in many places, in a thick ſteaming ſmoak, that 
is full of Brimſtone, did throw up about a hun. 
dred and fifty years ago,a vaſt quantity of Earth 
which was car11:d above three | miles thence, 
and formed the Hill called Monte Novo upon 
the ruines. of a Town that was overwhelmed 
with this cruption, which is of a very conſi- 
derable heigth, they rold me that there. was 
'before that rime a Channel that ' went from 
«the Bay into the Lake of Ayerno, of which 
one ſees the beginnings in the Bay atſome di- 
ſtance from the ſhore; it carricth ' ſtill - the 
name of Julio's Mole, and is beleeved to have 
been made by Julius Czſar. But by the ſwel- 
ling of the ground upon the eruption of the Sul- 
fatara, this paſſage is ſtopt, and the Averno is 
now freſh water, it is cighreen fathom deep. 
On the {ide of it is that amazing; cave, where 
the Sibil is ſaid to haye given out her infpira- 
zjions: the hewing it out of the Rock, hath 
been a prodigious work , for the Rock isone 
of the hardeſt ' ſtones in the World; and the 
cave gocth in ſeven hundred foot long, twenty 
foot broad, and as I could gueſs cighteen foot || 
high; And from the end of this great Galle- | 
ty, there is a narrow paſſage of three foot | 
a> 0 05m + OE he Tem he | |» broad, 
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| broad, twohundred foot long, and ſeyen high, 
ro a little apartment, to which we go in a 
conſtznt {looping deſcent from the- great cave; 
here are three little rooms: in one of them 
there are ſome reſts of an old: Moſaick, with 

- which the. Walls and Roof were Jaid over, 
there is alſo a ſpring of Water, and a Bath in 

. which ic is ſuppoſed the Sibil bathed her ſelf; 

and from this cave it is faid that there runsa 

cave all. along to Cumwa , which is three 

long miles, bur the paſſage is now choakt by 

the falling in of the Rock in ſeveral places: 

This .pcece of work amazed me. I did not 


much mind the popular opinion that is eaſily Þ 


received there , that all this was done by the 
Devil; the marks of the chizzel in all the | 
parts of the Rock ſheweth that this is not a | 
work of Nature. | Certainly they had both 
much leaſure, and many hands at their com- 
mand who ſet about it , and it ſeems to have 
been wrought out with no other deſign but to | 
ſubdue:rhe people more intirely to the conduct 
of the 'Pricſts that managed this Impoſture 
fo buſje and induſtrious hath the ambition a 
fraud of the Prieſts been in all Ages andin all 
corrupt Religions, But' of all the Scenes of 
Noble  objedts that preſent it ſelf in the Bay 
'  bebanrras , the reſts of Caligula's Bridge are 
* the moſt amazing, for there, are yet ſtanding . . 
| cight or ten of the, Pillars that ſupported the 
' Arches, and of ſome of the Arches thet half 
|; is yet intire. I had not a line with me to cx- 
| amine the depth of the Water where the fur- 
| theſt of thoſe Pillars is built, but my Water- 
* om | gn 
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man aſſured me it was fifty cubits. This] 
. cannot- 'beleeve,, but it "is certainly - fo dee 
'that one can fcarſe imagine how it was po 
. ble ro build in ſuch a depth, and for the cr: 
rying off of che Sea that ſcems yet. more in- 

offible. It is a Noble Monument of the-prc 
fuſe and extravagant cexpence of 'a-Brutal Fo 
: rant, who'made one of the vaſteſt Bridges that 
 ever/was' attempted over three+ or four miles gf 
- Sea; meerly. ro facrifice fo ' great a Treaſure 
to his vanity: As for *Agripina's Tomb, itj 
no great mattet, only the bas relicfs are ye 
entire, The marvellous _.Fiſh-Pond is a great 
Baſin of Water. wrought like a huge Temple 
ſtanding upon "eight and:forty great Pillars all 
hewed out. of the Rock ;and'rhey are laid 
over with font cruſts of the ol: Plaiſter, which 
_ is now as Hard as ſtone;-this is belecved. ro he 
''a work of Nero's; and about 4 quarter of a 
mile: from- thence there is atiother vaſt work 
which goeth: mto a' Rock; but at the entrance 
thereis a noble Portico built of Pillars of Brick, 
and as one enters into the Rock he finds a 
great many rooms regularly ſhaped, hewed 
out of the Rock, and all covered over with 
Plaiſter, which is ſtill intire , and ſo white, 
that one can hardly think rhat it hath nor been 
waſhed over ſince it was firſt made; there are 
a vaſt number of thoſe rooms, they are ſaid to 
be a hundred ; from whence this cave carricth 
the name of the Centum Camere : This hath 
been as expenfive a work as it is uſeleſs, it 1s 
intituled to Nero, and here they ſay he kept 
his Priſoners. But there is nothing in * 
18G | this 
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| realo0'that is the cauſe of. theſe eruptions in 
| Þ che Yeſuvioand Sulfarara, and the Grotros for- 
metly mentioned; that asthis heat makes ſome 
*Fountainsthere to be boiling hor, ſoit ſends up a 
| ſeam through*the Rock that doth+not;break 
through the pores of the Stone where it iFhard, 
-bit where the Rock is ſoft and ſpungy there the 
teams come through with ſo _— a. hear 
ar 4 man 15: ſoon, as it were, diflolved in 
ſweat. bit if it ſtoops Tow in the paſlages 
that are cut.in the Rock he finds no hear, the 
anſe there the Rock is hard. . Thoſe ſteams 
#they are all hot , fo they are impregnated 
nit Tack Minerals as they find in their way 
through the Rock; and near this Bath there are 
Galleries hewed out of the Rock and faced 
vith a building; in which there are, as it were 
|Beoſteds made in the Walls , upon which , 
thoſe that come thither, to ſwear for their health, 
hy their Quilts and Bed-cloaths, and. ſo come 
tegularly out of their ſweats. 
|. Itis certain, that a man can no where 'paſs a 
.day of his life both with ſo much pleaſure, and 
with ſuch advantage, as he finds in this journy to 
Puzzoli and all along the Bay : but tho ancient- 
y this was all ſo well built , fo peopled, and 
.o beautifully laid out, yer no where doth one 
ee more viſibly what a change time brings upon 
all plages : for Naples hath fo intirely eat out 
this place, and _ drawn its Inhabitanrs to it, 
.that as Puzzoli it ſelf is but a ſmall village, fo 
"there is now no! other in allthis Bay , which | 
; | oY + Was. 
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this bay that. is both ſo curious and ſo uſeful as 
the Baths, which ſeems ro flow from the ſame 


; 
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+ was anciently built almoſt all round., for there 
- were ſeyen big Towns uponi it. Hav®y this 
:. told you what [ found moſt confiderable* n Na. 
- ples, /I cannot paſs by that Noble remnan 
- of the Via Appia that runsalong thirty mils 
of the wayberween ic and Rome, without ma. 
king ſome'mention of it: this high-way is twelye 
foot broad, all made of huge ſtones , moſt 
them blew, and they are generally a toot and 
half large of all ſides : the ſtrength of this cauſ. 
' way appears in its long duration , for it hah 
' laſted above eighteen hundred.years: and; 
in moſt places for ſeveral miles together, as in- 
tire as when it was firſt made : and the botchs 
that have been made for mending ſuch play, 
that have been worn out by time, ſhewsa ve- 
r 
l 


viſible difference between the ancient and 
\ the moderh way of paving, One thing ſem |]. 
ſtrange thar the way is level with the carthan 
both ſides : whereas ſo much weight as thok | 
Stones catry ſhould have funkthe ground un- 
der them by its preſſure : Beſides that the, 
Earth, eſpecially in low grounds, receiv 
a conſtant increaſe chiefly by the duſt which 
the Winds or Brooks carry / down from tht 
Hils , both 'which. reaſons ſhould make a7 
ſenſible differerice berween thoſe wayes 
the foil on both ſides : and this makes meayt 
, to ;beleeye that anciently choſe waycs were 4 
lirde raiſed above the level of the ground, 
and that a courſe of ſo many Ages hathnoy 
brought them to an equality : Thoſ wavell - 
were chiefly made for ſuch as go on foot: 
for- as nothing is more. pleaſant then to br | 
oh 
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along them , ſo nothing is more inconyeniene 
for Horſes and all forts of carriage, and indeed 
Mulets-are the only beaſts of burchen that car! 


' hold out long in this Road, which beats all 


Horſes after they have gone it a little while. 


There are ſeveral reſts of Roman Antiquities 


ar the Mole of Cajeta ; but the Isle of Caprea, 
now called Crapa, which is a little way into the 
Sea off from Naples, gave me a ſtrange Idea : + 
of Tiberius's Reign, ſince it is hard to 
tell whether ..it was more extraordinary to. 
ſee a Prince' abandon the belt Sears and 


' Palaces of Traly, and ſhut himſelf up +in a; 


little Island , in which I was told *there_ 

was a tradition of ſeven little [Palaces that 
he built in it; or to ſee fo. vaſt a' body as 
the Roman Empire fo governed by ſuch a 


' Tyrannical Prince, at ſuch a diſtance from 


the chief Scene, fo- that all might haye 


\ been reverſed long before that the news of 


it could have been brought to him. And 
as there is nothing more wonderful in Scor 

then to ſee'ſo vaſt a State that had @ 
great a ſenſe of liberty , ſubdued by ſo brutal 
and ſo, voluptuous a man;as Anthony, and 
fo raw a youth as Auguſtus ; ſo the wonder 
is much improved when we ſce a Prince at a 
hundred and fiſry miles 'diſtance, ſhut up 
in.an Island , carry the Reins of fo great a 
body in his hand, and turn it which way he 


pleaſed. 


But now I come to Rome, which as it was 


_ once the Empreſs of the World in a ſucceſſion 
of many Ages, ſo hath in ic at preſent more 
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curious things to entertain the attention of a 


Traveller , then any other place in Europe, 
On the ſide of Tuſcany, the _— .1nto Rome 
is very (urprizing to ſtrangers, tor one com- 


cth along tor a great many miles, upon the: 
remains of the Y1a Flamminia, which is not ins 
deed fo entire as the Via Appra; yet there is. 
- enough left to raiſe a juſt Idea of rhe Roman 


greatneſs who laid ſuch cauſewaics all Iraly 
over. And within the Gate of the Porta di 
Populo, there is a Noble Obelisk , a vaſt 

untaine , two fine little Churches , like 
two twins reſembling one another , as well as 
placed*near one ancther , and on ſeveral hands 
one ſees a long Viſta of ſtreets. There is nota 
Town in theſe parts of the- World where the 
Churches, Covents, and Palaces are ſo-Noble, 
and where the other Buildings are ſo mean, 
which” indeed diſtovers very viſibly the mt 


ſery under which the Romans groan. The | 


Churches of Rome are ſo well known that ] 
; will not adventure on any deſcription of them, 
'» and indeed had too tranſient a view of them 
to make ir with that degree of exaCtneſs which 
the ſubje& requires. S. Peters alone would 
make a big Book, not to fay a long Letter, 
Irs length heighth and breadth are all fo 


_— proportioned, and the eye is fo equal 
ly poſſe 


fed with all theſe, that the whole , 


upon the firſt view, doth not appear ſo vaſt. 


as it is found to be upon a more particular at- 
tention + and as the four Pillars upon which 
the Cupulo riſes, are of ſuch a prodigious 
bigneſs that one would think they were ſtrong 


cnough | 
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enough to beariany Gtrufture whatſoever 
"ſa when one chmbs. up to the top of thar va 
heighth, he wqnders what Foundation can bear 
ſo huge a weight z for as the Church is of a 
vaſt heighth , ſo the Cupulo riſes four hun- ' 
dred and | fifteen big ſteps aboye the Roof 
of the Church. In the heigth of the Con- 
aye of this Cupulo, there is a repreſentation, 
that tho it can hardly be ſeen from the floor 
below , unleſs one hath a good fight, and. 
ſo- it doth not perhaps give much ſcandal, yer 
it is a groſs indication of - the Idolatry of that 
Church; for the Divinity is there pictured 
28 an” ancient man compaſſed- about with. 
Angels. I will ſay nothing of the great Altar, 
of the Chair of St. Peter, of. the great Tombs; 
of which the three chief/are Paul the T I 1. 
Urban the V I 11. and Alcxander the 
VI11. nor of the vaſt Vauks under this 
| Church , and the remains: of Antiquity that 
are reſerved in them : nor will I undertake a 
deſcription of the adjoyning Palace, where- 
the painting of the Corridori,/ and of rhany 
ofthe Rooms by Raphael and Michael Angelo 
as ſo rich, that one is ſorry to ſee work of 
that value laid on freſco, and which' muſt by 
conſequence wear out too - ſoon, as in ſeveral 
' E places it is almoſt quite loſt —_— I could 
not but obſerve-in the Sala Regza thats before 
be famous Chappel of Siſto V. and; that is all 
FE painted in freſco, one corner |that repreſents 
the murther of the renowned Admiral Cha- 
lilion , and- that hath written under ir -thoſe, 
rords Rex Colin mecem probat: The vaſt 
| length : 
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length of the Gallery on one fide: and of the 
Library in another do furprize one; the 
Gardens have many Satues of a moſt excel. 
five value, and ſome good Fountains; but 
the Gardens are 1]] entertained both here and 
in the Palace on the Quirinal. And indeed 
- in moſt of the Palaces of Rome if there 
were but a ſmall coſt laid out to keep all in 
good caſe that is- brought rogether art fo vaſ 
a charge, they would make another ſort of 
ſhew, and be looked at, with muck more 
pleaſure : In the apartments of Rome | there 
arc a great many things that offend the ſight: 
The Doors are generally mean; and the 
Locks meaner , except-in the Palace of 
Prince Borgheſe, where as there is the 
.,, Vaſteſt collection of the. beſt 'pieces, and-of 
the hands of the greateſt Maſters that is in 

all Europe, fſo.the Doors and Locks. give 
not that diſtaſt.:'to the eye, that one finds 


{ elſewhere. The" Flooring of the Palaces i 


all of Brick , which is ſo very mean, that 
one ſees the diſproportion that is; berween 
the Floors and the reſt of the Room, not 
without a ſenſible perception and diſlike. It 
1s. true they ſay their Air is ſo cold and molt 
in Winter that they cannot pave with Mat- 
ble; and the hear is ſometimes fo great in 
Summer;, that Flooring of Wood would 
crack with heat, as well as be cat up by the 
vermin that would neſtle in ir. But if chey 
kept in their great Palaces ſervants to wa 

their Floors,. with that care that is uſed in 
Holland, - where the Air is moilter , jy 
| | | c 
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_ the *dimate .is more productive of Vermite?! 
; they would not find ſuch effefts from wooden 
* floors, as they pretend. - In a word there are 
"none thar Jay out fo. much [wealth all art once, 
a5 the Italians do vponthe building and finiſhing 
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of their Palaces and Gardens, arid that after- 
wards - b:{tow ſo little on the preſerving of 
them: another thing I obſerved in their Pala- 
Gs there 1s indeed a great ſeries of Noble 
fooms one , within another, of which their a-- 
partrients are compoſed , bur I: did not hnd, 
a the end of rhe apartments, where the, Bed- 
Chamber js, ſuch a diſpoſition” of rooms. for 
back-ſtairs , dreſhing-rooms , cloſets, - ſervaints' 
rooms , and. other conventencics as are neceſſa- 
ry for accommodating the. Apartmierit.: Ir is 
true this is not ſoneceſſary for an apartmenit of 
State, in which magnifcence 1s more” conli- 
dered then conventence ; but I fourid the ſame 
want in thoſe apartments in which they lodg- 
d; fp thar notwithſtanding all the riches of; 
ther Palaces, ir cannot be faid that they are. 
well lodged in them, and thcir Gardens are yet 
leſs undepit>od, and: werie kept then their Pa-- 
laces. Iris true the Villa Borgheſe. onght to 
be excepted - whereas there is a prodigious col- 
kfion of bas relicts, with which the Walls 
tare, as it wete, covercd all over, that arc of 
'4 vaſt value; {ſo the Statues within , of which 
ſome arc-ot Porphiry , and others of Touch- 
fone, arc amazing things: The whole grounds 
of this Park, which is about three miies in 
compaſs; - and in which there arc ſix or ſeyen 
ldgcs , are laid ourſo fireetly, that I thought 
__ "+7 PP: I was 
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1 was in an: Engliſh Park when I walked over 
it. The Villa Pamphilsa is' better ſcituated 
upon a higher ground, and hath more Water. 
works, and twice the extent of the other in 
Soil, but neither doth the Houſe nor Statues 
approach to rhe riches of the other , nor are 
the grounds ſo well laid out and ſo well ket, 
But for the Furniture of the Palaces of Rome, 
the. publick apartments are all covered- over - 
with-Piftures and for thoſe apartments in which 
#they- lodg they. are generally furniſhed either 
with rod Velver, or red Damask, with a broad 
_ Gold Galloon art every breadth of the ſtuff,and 
'a gold Fringe at top and bottom, but there, is 
:yery little Tapiſtry in Italy. 
T have been carried into all rhis digreſſion, 
| from the general view, that I was giving you 
of the Popes PaJace. I named one part of it 
which will ingage me-intoa new digreſfjon , as 
it well deſeryes one, and that is the Library of 
the Vatican: The Caſe isgreat, but that which 
is lodged in it is much greater; for here is a 
colleftion of Books that filleth a mans eye: 
There is firſt a great Hall, and at the end of 
it there runs out on both ftdes,. two Galleric 
of ſo;vaſt a length, that though the(half of them 
is already furniſhed with Books, yet, one would 
hope that there is room, left tor more new 
Books then the World will ever produce. The 
Heidelberg Library lands by it (elf, and fil 
leth the one {ide of the Gallery, as the Duke 
of Urbans Library of Manuſcripts filleth the o- 
ther. But tho theſe laſt are*very fair andibeau: 
titu}, yet they arc not of ſuch Antiqui - 
ole 
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thoſe of Heidelberg: When it appeared that FT 
was., come from England , King Henry the | 
VIE's Book © of the ſeven Sacraments, with : 
an inſcription writ upon it with. his own hand 
to Pope Leo the X. was ſhewed me ; together 
with a colle&ion of ſome Letters that he writ 
to Anne Bolen'of which ſomeare in Engliſh , 
and: ſoine in French. 1 that knew hjg ha 
well aw clearly that they were no forgeries. 
There are ' cot many Latin*MManuſcripts of. 
get antiquity in this Library 3 ſome few of 
Virgils I ſaw writ in Capitals. But that which 
.took up almolt halfof one day that I ſpent at one 
time in this place, relared to the preſent diſpute 
that is on foot berween Mr. Shelſtrate the Libra- 

-keeper , and Mr. Mairabourg , congerning 
the Councel of Conſtance. The ' two! points 
in debate are the words of the decree rhade in 
the fourth Seſſion, and the Popes confirma- 
mation. / In the fourth Seffion, according to the 
French - Manuſcripts, a Decree was made, 
ſubjecting the Pope , | and all other perſons 
whatſoever, to the authority” of the Councel, 
and to the Decrees it was to make, and to the 
Reformation it intended to eſtabliſh both in 
the Head and the Members : which as it im- 
plics: that the Head was corrupted and needed 
to be reformed ; ſo it ſets the Councel fo di- 
rely above the Pope , thar this Seſſion being 
confirmed - by the Pope, putterh: thoſe who aſ- 
ſert the Popes infallibiliry ro no ſmall ſtraits : 
For if Pope Martin that approved this Decree 
was infallible, then this Decree is good ſtill 
and if he was not infallible, no othet Pope was 
. 1} 1tt- 
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infal/ible - To all this Schelſtrat anſwers from 
his Manuſcripts that the words of. a Reforma- 
tion, in Head and Members, are not in the 
Decree of that Seflion : and he did ſhew me {e- 
veral Manuſcripts , of which two were evident-: 


ly writ during the {ttting of the Councel, and 


were not at all 'daſhed , in which theſe words 


were nat. I know the hand and way of writ-' 


ing of that Agc too well rodbeeaſily miſtaken 
in.my judgment concerning thoſe Manu- 
ſcripts ; but if thoſe ;words are wanting , there 
.are other words in them that ſcem to be much 
;Nronger for * the ſuperioriry of, the Councel 
'+above that Pope. For it 4s Decreed that Po- 
;pes,' and all other perſons , were bound to ſub- 
+mit to the deciſions of the Councel, as to! 
Faith -- which words are' not in the French Ma- 


nuſcripts : Upon this I rold Mr. Scheiftrat that 


I chought 'the words in theſe Manuſcripts were 
ſtronger then! the other: ſince rhe word Refor- 


mation, as it was uſcd inthe time of that Coun- 
cel* belonged chicfly to the correCting 'of aby- | 


ſes, it being often applied to: the regulations 
that were made inthe Monaſtick' Orders, when 
they were brought to a more cxaCt obſcrvati- 
on of the rule of their Order : So tho the Coun- 
cel had decrecd a Reformation bath of Head and: 
Members, I do not {ee that this would import: 
more then the Papacy had' fallen into ſome 
'* diſcrders that needed a Retormarion - and this 
1snct denied eyen by thoſe who affert the Po- 
pcs infallibility: *but 'a Sumiſſion .co points of 
Faith, that 1s expreſly aflerrcd in the Roman 
Manuſcripts, is a much more poſitiyc evidence. 

againſt 
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1inſt the Popes Infallibility : and the word 
aith is not capable of fo large. a ſenſe as may 
be jultly aſcribed to Reformation. ' But |this 
difference, in fo main a point berween Manu- 
ſcripts concerning ſo late a tranſattion , gave 
me ,an occaſion to refleft on the vaſt uncer- 
cainty of tradition , eſpecially of matters that 
| are at a great*diſtance from us; when thoſe 
that were {olately tranſaCed, are ſo differently 
reprefented in Manuſcripts, and in which, 
| both thoſe of Paris and Rome ſeem to carry 
all poſſible evidences of ſincerity. As for the 
Popes comtitmarion of that Decree it is true by 
a General Bull, Pope Martin confirmed the 
Councel of . Conſtance to ſuch a period ; but 
belides that he made a particular Bull, as 
Schelſtrat afſured! me, in which he enumera- 
ted all che Decrees . that he confirmed, and 
among thoſe this Decree. concerning the ſupe- 
rioriry ot the Councel is not named ; this 
ſeemed ro be of much more importance, and 
. therefore I deſired ro ſee the Origiral of the Byll: 
_ for thereſeem to be juſt reaſons to apprehend 
a forgery here : He promiſed to do his in- 
deavours, tho he rold me thar would not. be 
ealie, for the Bulls were ſtrictly kepr ; and 
the next day when I came, hoping to {ce it, 
I could not be admitted : bur he aſſured me 
that it that had not been the laſt :day of my 
ſtay at Rome, he would have procured a 
Wairant for my ſecing the Original: ſo this 
is all I can ſay as} ro the authenricalneſs of 
that Bull: But ſuppoſicg it to be genuine, I 
could not agree ro Mr. Schelftrat that the Ge» 
| P 115 neral 
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' neral '|Bull of Confirmation , ought to be |i. 
mited ro the ather' that enumerates the parti. 
'cular Decrees : but fince thar particular Bull 
was never diſcoyertd till he hath found it ou, - 
ic ſeems ic was ſecretly made, and did not 
paſs'according to the forms of the Conliſtory : 
and was a fraudulent thing of which no noiſe 
was to be made in that Age, and therefore 
in all the diſpute that followed in the Councel 
of Baſil berween the Pope and the Council , 
upon this very point , no mention was ;ever 
made of "it by either ſide : and thus it can haye 
no force, unleſs it be to diſcover the attifices 
and ſuard of rhat Court : that atthe ſame time 


| in which the neceſlty_ of their affairs obliged 


the Pope to confirm the Decrees of the Coun- 
ccl , he contrived a ſecret Bull , which in ano- 
ther* Age might be made! uſe of , to weaken 
the Authority of the General Confirmation: 
that he gave : and therefore a Bull that doth. 
not paſs in due form and is not promulgated is 
of no Authority : and ſo this Pretended Bull 
cannot limit the other Bull. There were ſome 
other things, 'relating to this debate, thar 
were ſhewed me by Mr. Schelſtrat , bur theſe 
being the moſt important , I mention them 
only. I will not give you here a large account 
of the learned men at Rome, Bcllort is deſer- 
vedly tamous for his knowleage of the Greek 
and Egyptian Antiquiries , and for all that be- 
longs to the Mythologies and ſuperſtitions of 
the Heathens, and bath a Cloſet richly fur- 
nithed with things relating -to thoſe matters. 
Fabrerti is juſtly celebrated for his Underſtand- 
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ing of the Old Roman AtchirccQure' and Fa- 
| bricks. Padre Fabri is the chief Honour 'of 
_ the Jeſuits Colledge, and is much above . rhe 

common rate both for agg > 7 Mathema- 
- ticks, and Church Hiſtory. And he to whom 1 
was the moſt obliged, Abbot Nazari hath ſo 

eneral a view of the ſeveral parts of learning, 
tho he hath chiefly applied himſelf ro Philofo- 
phy and Mathematicks, and is a man of fo 
ngaging a civility, and uſed my elf in fo par- 
ticular a manner, that I owe ki, as well as 
thoſe others whom: I have mentioned, and 
whom I had the Honour to ſee, all the ack- 
nowledgments of eſteem and gratitude that I 
| oy make them. 

N 


e ſees in Cardinal d*Eſtrees all the advan- . 


tapes of a high birth,- great parts, a generous 
civility, and a meaſure of knowledge farre 
above what can be expected from a perſon of 
his rank; but as' he gave a noble proteftion 
toone of the leardneſt men thar this Age hath 


produced, Mr. Launnoy who lived many _ 


years with him, fo it is viſible that he made a 
ms progreſs by the converſation of fo extraor- 

mary a perſon ; and as for "Theological learning 
there is now none of the Colledge equal to him. 
Cardinal Howard is too well known in England 
ro need any charratter from me. The cleva- 
tion of his preſent condition hath not in the leaſt 
changed him ; he hathall the ſweetneſs and genz 


tleneſs of temper that we ſaw in him in England F "of 


and he retains the unaffeted ſimplicity an 
humility of a Frier amid(t all rhe dignity of 
che Purple, and as he ſheweth all che generous 
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- care and concern for ha Country men that 
they can expc@ from him;ſo I mer with ſo much 
.of it in ſo many obliging marks, of his good- 
neſs for my ſelf as that went far beyond a com- 
mon civility,that I cannot enough acknowledge 
it. I was told the Popes Conteſlor was avery 
extraordinary man for the Oriental Learning, 
which is bur little known in Rome : He. is a 
Maſter of the 'Arabick Tongue 4 and hath 
writ, as Abbot Nazari told me, the learndeſt 
Book againft the Mahomertan Religion, that 
the World hath yer fecn , bur it: is not ye 
Printed : He is not fo much eſtcemed in 
Rome as he would be el{ewhere, for his Learn- 
ing 1s not in vogue , -and the School Divinity - 
and: Caſuiſtical Learning, being that for 
which Divines are moſt eſteemed there ; he 
whoſe Studies 'lead him another wav, is not 
{ſo much yalued as he ought to be:, and per- 
haps the | ſmall account that - the Pope makes 
of learned men, turns ſomewhat upon the Cor: 
feſſor, for it is certain. that this is: a- Reigne in 
which Learaing 1s verv little incouraged. 
Upon the .general contempt that all the 
Romans have, for the preſent Ponrificat , 
one made a pleaſant reflection to me. he faid 
thoſe Popcs' thar inteneded to raiſe their Fa- 
milies, as they '{aw the cenſure! that this 
_ brought, upon them, ſo they ſtudied to lef- 
fen it by other things that: might ſoften the 
| Spirits of the people. No man did more for 
 beamrtifying ' Rome, for finiſhins St. Peters, 
and the, Libraty, and 'for furniſhing Rome 
with water, then Pope Paul the - V, tho yr the 
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fame time he did rot ;} Fl his Family; and 
tho the other Popes. that have raiſed great Fa- 
milies, have not done this ro fo eminent a 
degree as he did, yer ther&zare many remains 
of their Manificence, ' whercas;. choſe Popes 
that have not raiſed Familics, -have ir ſeems 
thought that alone was/enough ro maintain 
their reputation, and ſo. they have not done 
muich either ro recommend their Government 
to their Subjefs, or their Reign "to poſte- 
rity z and it is vcry plain that the preſent 
Pope raketh no great care of rhis. His lite 
hath been certainly very innocent, :and rec 
of all thoſe publick ſcandals that make a noiſc 
in the World } and there-is at preſent a; re- 
gularity in Rome that deferverh; ercat com- 
mepdarion , for publick Vices are .nor. to be 
ſeen, there : His perſonal ſobriety (is allo fin- 
oular.. One aſſured me: that rhe expgnce of 
his Table did not amount. to a crown:a day, 
tho this is indeed ſhort of Sito V. who gave 
order to his Steward never to excecd five and 
twenty bajokes, that is cighreen pence 'a day 
for his Dict. ; The Pope is yery carcftul of! 
his: health , and doth never expoſe /it, for 
upon the leaſt diſorder he ſhuts himſelf up in 
his . Chamber , and ofrcn keeperh his Bed 
for the lcaſt indiſpolition many days ;.but 
his Government is {cycre, and his Subjects 
we ned, 77, : AER 

And here; cone thing cometh ihto my mind 
which perhaps is not ill grounded, that the po- 
yverty of a 'Nation:, not only diſpeoples it, 
by driving the pcopie otit of it, but by wcak- 
: PE ' ng 
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ning the natural fertility of the Subjefts, for 
as men and women- well .cloathed , and well 
fed, that are not exhauſted with perpetual 
labour ,; and with the tearing anxieties that 
want brings with it, muſt be. much more 
lively then thoſe that are preſſed with want ; fo 
it is yery likely that the one nſt be much 


more diſpoſed. to propagate then the other: 


- and this appeared more evident to me, when 
' T compared the fruitftulneſs of Geneva and 
+ Switzerland , with the | barrenneſs that reigns 
over all Italy. TI faw two extraordinary in- 
ances of the copious produttions of Geneva: 
Mr. Tronchin that was Profeflor of Divinity, 
and Father to the judicious and worthy Pra- 
feſſor of the ſame name, that is now there, 
died at the age of ſeventy ſix years, and hada 
hundred and fifteen perſons all alive, that bad 
- Either deſcended from him, or by mariage with 
thoſe that deſcended from him, called him Fa- 
ther. And Mr. Calendrin a pious and labo- 


rious Preacher of that Town, that is deſcen- 


ded from the Family of the Calendrini ; who 
recciving the Reformation abour a hundred 
and fifty years| ago, left Lucca their Native 
City with the | Turretini, the Diodati, and 
the Bourlamachi, and ſome- others that came 
| and fetleq at Geneva : He is now but ſeven 
and fourty yeats old, and yet he hath a hun- 
dred and five perſons the are deſcended of his 
Brothers and Siſters, ' or married to them ; 


ſo that if he liveth but to cighty, and the. 


Family multiplieth as it hath done; he may 
| ſee ſome hundreds that will be'in the ſame al 
| mf -/ {Us 
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lation to him ; but df chings as theſe are nor - 
to be found in Italy; | Ip 

There is nothing that delights: a ſtranger 
more in Rome, then-'to ſee the great Foun- ' 
mins of Water that are almoſt in all the cor- | 
ners of it: That old aquadutt which Paul 
the V,, reſtored cometh from a collettion of 
Sources, five and thirty miles diſtant -from - 
Rome, that runs all the way upon an aque- 
duX -in a channel that is vaulted, and is liker a - 
River then a Fourtain: It breaketh out in 
five ſeveral Fountains, of 'which ſome give 
water about a foot ſquare. That of 'Sixtus 
the V. the great Fountain. of Aqua Travi , 
that hath yer no decoration , but diſchargerk 
4 prodigious quantity of Water. The glo- 
rous Fountain of the Piazza Navona' that 
hath an air of greatneſs in it that furprizeth 
one, the Fountain*in the piazza de Spagna , 
thoſe before S. Petegs , and the Palazzo Far- 
nele with many 6thers, furniſh Rome {o 
entifully , that aſmoſt every private Houſe 

hb a Fountain that runs continually : -All 
theſe I ſay are noble decorations, that carry an 
uſefulneſs with them thar cannot be enough 
commended : and gives a: much grgater IJea” 
of thoſe who have taken care to iupply this 
City, with one of the chiefeſt pleaſures and con- 
eniences of lite , tkea of others who have laid 


out millions meerly| ro bring quantities of /' 
Water to give the eye a little diverſion, which | 
would have been laid ous much more nobly 
ad uſefully, and would haye more cftecual- 
ly eternized their fame, if they had bcen 

| | im- 
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imploied as the Romans did. their Treaſy. 
res in furniſhing great Towns © with Wa. 
TEE. ; FETs , 

There is an univerſat Civility that reigne; 
among all ſorts of people at Rome , which in 
a great meaſure flows trom their Government, 
for evcry man being capable of all the advance. 
ments of that State , ſince a ſimple Eccle- 
fiaſtick may become one of the Moaſtgnori: 
and ione of theſe may be a Cardinal, and one 
of theſe may be choſen Pope, this mmake 
every man behave himſelf rowards all other 
perſons with an exa tneſs of reſpeCt: for no 
man' knows what any other may grow to. Bur 
this makes profeſtions of eſteem and kindneſs 
g0 ſo promiſcuouſly, to all ſorts of perſons, that 
one ought not to build roo much on them. The 
converlation of Rome is generally upon neas, 
for tho there is no news Prinred there, yet in the 
ſeveral Antichambers of rhe Cardinals (where if 
they make any conliderable figure, there are Af. 
{emblies of thoſe that: make their Court to 
them; one is ſure to hear all the news of Euroye 
rogether with many ſpeculations upon . what 
palſeth. Ar the Queen of Swedens all that re 
lateth to Germanv or the North is ever to be 
found, and that Princeſs that muſt ever reign, 
among -all that have a true aſt either of witot 
dearning, hath till in her drawing Rooms the 
beſt Court of the ſtrangers , 'and her Civility 
tozether with the vaſt variety with which ſhe 
furaiſhzth her converſation, maketh her to 
b2 the chief of all the living rarities that one 
ſees in Rome; I will nor uſe her own word, 
No (0 
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to my felfe which was, that ſhe now grew to 
de one of the Antiquities of Rome: The Am- 
baſſadors of Golan; who liye het@ in another 
form thenzo any other. Court , and the Car- 
dinals and Prelat es; of ſeveral Nations, that _. 
do all mect nnd center here, makcth that there 
is more news in Rome, then any where: + For -* 
Prieſts and the men of Religious Orders, write 
larger and more particular Letters, then anv 
other fort of men. Bur ſuch as apply themlſel- 
ves'to'make their Court here, are condemned 
w a lols of time that had necd be-well -recom- 
penced , for it is very great. As for one that 

Studies Antiquities,  Pictures,,. Statues, or 
Muſick, there is more entertainment for him at: 
Rome , then in all the reft of Europe , 'but: 
the hath nor a taſt of,theſe things,” he will 

foon be weary of, a place. where the 'Converſa- 
tionis alwaies gencral, atd where there is Iſttle: 
finccrity or opennels practiſed, and by conſe-" 
quence, where: friendſhip is little -underſtoog.) 
The Womea here begin to'be a little more; 
converſable , tho. a Nation naturally jealous ,, 
will - hatdly allow! a great Jiberty in a City, 
that is cqmpoſed : of - Eccleſiaſticks; who being 
denied the ptiviledge of, Wives of. their own,, 
are: ſuſpected 6 being: ſometimes too bold 
with - the Wives: of others -- "The. liberties 
that were 'taken' in, the Conſtable of-Nap!es's 
Palace, - had-indeed- dilguſtcd the Romans much 
at that -ffeedom.,' which had n& bounds. 
But the Duncheſs of Bracciano that is a French 
Wotwan, hath by the exaCtnels of her de- 
portrent, amid{t all the innocent — 
: | Q 
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of 2 noble att”, recovered in a preat 
meaſure , the credit of rhoſe liberties thar 
Ladies, btyond the , Mountains pradtiſe 
with all the ſtriftneſfs of Vertue ; For ' the 
receiverh viſits at publick hours,: and in pu- 
blick rooms, and by the livelineſs of he! 
converſation, maketh that her Court is the 
pleaſanceſt Aſſembly of ſtrangers, that is to 
be found in any of the Palaces' of the Iralians 
ar Rome. LEN 

I will not ingage in a deſctiption of Rome 
either ancicrit' or modern, this hath been done 


"  & oft, and with ſuch exaftnes, that nothing 


can be added to what hath been already publi- 
ſhed. Ir is certain thatwhen one is in the Ci 
pito],- and” ſees thoſe poor reſts of what once it 
was, he'is ſurptized to ſee a building of ſo great 
a-fame ſunk fo low, that one can ſcarce imagine 
that: it was orice a Caſtle, ſcituated upon a 
Hill 'able ro'hold out againſt a Sicge of the 
Gauls : The Tarpeian Rock is now of ſo ſmall 
Z fall, that a min would think ic nogreat mat- 
tet for his diverfion,to leap over it: and the ſhape 
of the ground hath not bech ſo much altered on 
one fide, as to make us think- it is very much 
changed on theother: For Severuss Triumphal 
Arch, which' is at'the foor' of the Hill on the 
other ſide, is not-now buried' above two foot 
within the ground, as the vaſt Amphichearer of 
Titus is not above three foot ſunk under the le- 
vel of the ground: Within the Capitol one 
ſees many Noble remvants of Antiquity, bur 
none is more glorious, as well as more 
uſeful, then the Tables of their iConſuls: whlh 


xe upon the Walls: and the Inſcription on the 
Columna Roftrela in the time of the firſt 
Punick warre, 1s without doubt the moſt ya- 
luable Antiquity in Rome. From this all a- 
long the ſacred way, one findeth fuch remnants 
of Old Rome: in the ruines of the Temples, 
J in the Triumphal Arches, in the Portico's 
and other remains of that ' Glorious, Body , 
that as one cannot ſee theſe too often, foever 
time one {ces them, they kindle in him wall 
idea's of that» Republic, and make him re- 
feft on that which he learned in his youth 
with great pleaſure. From the heigth of the. 
Convents of Aracel;,a man hath a full view 
of-all-che extent of Rome, but literally it is 
2 Jeges ub Roma futt; for the parts of the 
Ciry, 
thoſe that are now laid in great Gardens; or, 
23 they call them, Vineyards, of which ſome 
ate half a mile in. compaſs: The vaſtneſs of 
the Roman magnificence and luxury , is that 
which paſſeth imagination ; the prodigious 
Amphitheater of "Titus, that could conve- 
niently reccive cighty five thouſand ſpeCtators; 
the grear extent of the Circus maximus; the 
vaults where the Waters thar: furniſhed Titns's 
baths,and above all Diocleſtarrs Baths, rho built 
when the Empire was in its decay, are ſo: far 
above all modern buildings , that there is not 
ſo much as rootmfor a compariſon. The extent 
ofthoſe baths is above balf a mile in compaſs - 
the vaſtneſs ' of the:rooms in which the Bathers. 
might ſwim of which the Carthuſians Church, 
that yet remains intire, 15 one, and the many 
I grcat 


at; were moſt inhabited anciently, are' 
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grear Pillars all of one; ſtone, of Marble begy- 
titully fpotred, are things of which thele latter 
Ages are -not {capable. The | beauty of their 
Temples ,. andvt the Porrtico's (before them is 
amazing , chiefly 'that ot the Rotunda, where 
the Fabrick wichoyr looketh **as' mean being 
only Brick, as tc Architetur&g bold : for jt 
riſcth up in a. Vaulg, and yer ar-the top' there 
13. an open. It of thirty foog: in - Diameter ; 


: 


which, as it is the only W indo of the Chutch; | 


ſo ir fillerh it wich light ; and 4s the hardid 
peece .of ArchiteEure - that .cver was rnade, 
' The Pillars of-the Portico arc alſo the nobleſt 
 inRome, theyare the-hicheit and biggeſt thar 
one can ſee ayy..where all of one Stone : and: 
the,numbers of thoſe ancient Pillars with which: 
not only mayy'of the Churchcs are beautified, 
chiefly St. Mary Maggiore, and St. John in the' 
Latcran, but with which' even privates houſe: 
arc , adorned, and of the fragments 'of which 


there are ſuch.imulzitudes in- all:the. ſtrecs-/of 


Rome, giveth a great idea- of the! expence- 
tulneſs of the, old Romans in cheir buildings * 


for the. hen and fcrehing a few of thoſe 
7 


Pillars, mult 


ave caſt more then whole Pa- 


laces do now:. ſince moſt of them were brouzht' 


from: Greece: Many, of theſe Pillars are of 


Porphiry , others of Jaſp, others- of granated 


Marble, bagyic greateſt number is of: white 
Marbles . The two Columns 'Trajans and 
Antonins: the two Horſes that are in the 


Mount -Cayallo, and the other rwo Horſes 
in the Capigol , which have nor indeed the! 
poſtures and ;motion of the other, Fhe- brals: 


horle 
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horſe thar as is beleeyed, carried Marcus Au- 
relius; che” remaitis of Nero%s Coloſſus , the 
Temple of Bacchus near che Catacomb of S. 
Aenes, which is the intixeft and the leaſt alcered 
of all the ancient Temples; The great Tem- 
ple of Peace; thoſe cf rhe Sunand Moon : that 
of Romulus and Remus, (which T conſidered 
as the ancienteft Fabrick thar is now lefr, for it 
is litcle and fimple,and ſtandeth in: fuch a place, 
thar when Rome grew fo coſtly, it could not 
have bcen ler alone unchanged, if it had not 
been that it was reverenced for its Antiquity) 
the many other Portico's, the Arches of Seycs 
fus,, of Titus, and Conſtantine, in the laſt of 
which-one ſecs that the ſculpture of his age , 
was much ſunck from whatit had been, only in 
therop there are ſome bas reliefs that are clear- 
ly of a much aricienter time, and of /a bctier 
'mariner. Andthat which exceedeth all the reſt 
the many grear Aquedutts that cometrom all 
hands and run over a vaſt diſtance, are things 
which a man cannot oft enough, if he would 
form in himſelf a juſt Idea of the vaſtnels of that 
Repablick. , or rather Empire , There are ma- 
ny Statues and: Pillars, and other, Antiquities 
of great value dug up in all rhe-quarters of 
Rome thele Jaſt hundred and fourſcore years , 
fince Pops Leo the Xs time: who as he was 
the greateſt Patroh of learning afid Arts, thar 
perhaps'evet was,ſo was the generoufeſt Prince 
that ever reigned ; and It was he that firſt ſer 
01 foor the inquiring into. the riches: of. Old 
Rome; that Jay , tiil his time, for the moit 
part, hid under ground ; and indeed if he had 
been 1:15 {candalous mr his Impiety ard A- 
L theiſm, 
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ctheiſm, of which neithtt he nor his Coutt were 
fo much as: aſhamed , he had been one of the 
moſt celebrated perſons of any Age. Soon after 
him Pope Paul the 1JI. gave the ground of 
the Monte Palatino to his Family : But I was 
roid rhar this rge piece. of ground, in which 


one fhould' look for the greateſt colleftion of 
the Antiquities of the higheſt value, ſince this 
is the ruine of the Palace of the Roman Em- 
perors, hath never hecn yer ſearched into* 
with any exafineſy : So thar when a curious 
Prince cometh that is willing to imploy many 
hands iu digging up and down this Hill, we 
may expect new Scenes of Roman Antiqui- 
ties. Bur all this matter would, require Vo- 
lumes, and'therefore I have only nameg theſe 
things, becaule I can,add nothing» to thoſe co- 
pious deſcriptions that bave been ſo oft made 
of them. Nor ;will I ſay any thing of the. mo- 
dern Palaces or the Ortiaments of them , e&i- 
ther in PiXtures 'or' Statues, which are. things 
that carry one ſo far, that it isngt caſie'to giye / 
- bonnds to the deſcriptions into which one fin- + 
deth himſelf carried, when he &@nce enters u- - 
55 ſo fruitful. a ſubject. 'The:mimber of the 
Palaccs'ts great, and every onetof them bath 
encugh to fix the attention- of” a T raveltr, 
till a new one drives the fornjer our of his 
thoughts : It is true the Paleſtrina , the Bor- 
gheſe, and the Farnele have ſomewhat in them 
that leaye an impreſſion which no new objeas 
can wear out: and as. the laſt hath a noble ſquare 
| before it with two great Fountains in it, {0 
+ the Statue "of Hercules and rhe ' Bull that are 
below, and the Gallery abovyeſtairs are wr 
| * eLUADIC 
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luable z the Roof of res Gallery is one of the 
beſt peeces of Painting that js extant , being 
all of Carrachio's a. ,. and there ares in tha 
Gallety rhe greatcſt number -of heads of the 
Greek Philoſopers and Poets -that I ever 
ſaw together : That of Homer and that of. 
' Socrates were the two that ſtruck me | moſt ; * 
chiefly the Jatter, which as it is, without diſ- 
pute, a true Amick, ſoit carricth in-ir all 
the characters. that Plato and Xenophon 
give us of Socrates; the flat noſe, the broad 
tace, the ſimplicity of look, and the mean ap- 
pearance which that great Philoſopher made, 
ſo that I could not return oft enough to look 
- upon 1t, 'and was delighted with this more 
then with all the woaders of the Bull, which 
is indeed a Rock of Marble cut out into a 'whole 
Scene of Starues; bias the Hiſtory of it is not 
well known ſo there are ſuch faults in: the fculp- 
ture, that tho it is all extream fine; yet one ſcerlx 
it hath not the cxaCtneſs of the beſttimes. As for 


the Churches & Conyents of Rome; as the num- 


ber,the vaſtneſs, the riches both of Fabrick, Fur- 
niture, Paintivg and other Otnaments amaze 
one, ſo here again a ſtranger is loſt ;. and the 
Convent that, one ſecth laſt, is always. the, moſt 
admited : I confeſs the Minerva, which is the 
Dominicans, where the Inquiſition fttreth, is 
'that which maketh the moſt ſenſible impreſſion 
pon one that paſſerh ar Rome, for an Here- 
tick, tho except one committerh great -follies 
he isin no danger there, and the poverty that 
-t&gns in'thar Ciry. maketh them find their  in- | 
tereſt ſo much in uſing ſtrangers well, whar- 
; | Q i) ſocyer ' 
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ſoeyer their Religion may be that no man 


| taken to write, my thoughts 
freely both. of. the Church and Sce of Rome, 
and. was:known by all with whom I converſed 
there,/ yer met with the higheſt ciyiligzies poſhble 
among /All forts ofpeople, and ' in particular 
both among the Engliſh. and Scottiſh Jeſuires, 
tho they knew well cnoygh that. I was no friend 


to or _ In Foc Jef . 
_ - ' In the Gallery or the ZNguh JEluits. amon 
the Piftures of their Martyts, I did nor — 
with Garnet; . for perhaps. that name isſo well 
known, that they. would: not, have expoſed a 
* Piqture, with fuch, a, name on'iit, to all 
| ſtrangers , yet. Oldcorn, being a name leſs 
known, is hung. chere among their Martyrs, - 
tho he. was as clearly convicted of the Gun- 
powder Treaſon, as the. other was: and it 
 kemed a little ſtrange.to me to ſee thar a time 
in which, for other reaſors the viriters of 
that Communion have rot thought fit, ro deny 
the truth of that Conſpiracy a Jeſuit con- 
viced © of the. blackeft crime that ever was 
projeted , ſhould be reckoned among their 
Martyrs. I fav: likewiſe there the Original 
of - theſe Emblematical Prophecies, relating 
ro England, that the . Jeſuits have had at 
Rome. ncar ſixty years, and of which I had 
ſome time ago procurcd a Copy, ſo I found 
my Copy vas true. T hapned to be ar Rome 
during Sr. Gregory%s Fair and Feaſt, which 
hi - laſted 
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laſted ſeveral daies. In his Church the Hoſty 


was expoſed: and from that, all that came | 


thicher, went to the Chapp:l _ that was 
once his Houſe, in which his Statue and 
the Table where he. ſerved the poor, are 
preſerved: T ſaw ſuch -yaſt, numbers of peo- . 
le there, that one ſhould have thought all 
ome was got toyether. . They all kneeled | 
down;.to his Statuc, and after a prayer ſaid 
to it, they kiſſed his faot, and every orc 
touched the Table with his Beads, as hoping 
to draw ſome vertue from it. I will add no- 
thing of the. ſeveral Obelisks and Pillars that 
| are in Rome, of the cclebrazed Chappels 
| that are in ſomeof the great Churches, in 
particular thoſe of Sixtus the V. and Paul 
the V. in Santa Maria Maggiote/, of the 
Water wotks in the Quirinal , the Vatican, 
and in matiy of the Vineyards: Nor will I - 
g0 out of Rome to deſcribe Freſcati, (for 
Tivoly I did not ſee) The young Prince Bor- 
gheſe, who is indeed one of the glories of 
-Rome as well for his learning as for his vertue, 
did me the Honour to carry me thither with 
" thoſe two learned Abbors Fabretti and Na- 
' zZari, and cntettained me with a magrnifi- 
cence that became him better to give then me 
' to receive. The Water-works in the Aldo- 
brandin Palace have a magnificence in them 
beyond all that I ever ſaw in France, the 
mixture of Wind with the Water , and- the 


Thunders and Storms that this maketh is no- . 


ble : The Water-works of che Ludovitto, 
and the Monte Dragone, have likewiſe a 
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. .” greatneſs in them that is natural, and indeed + 


the riches . that one 'meets with in all places - 
with in doors in Jraly, and the poverty that - 
one ſeeth every where abroad are the moſt 
unſuitable things imaginable |: but. it 1s vey 
likely that a great part of their movable Wealt 

will be ere Jong carried into France; for as 
ſoon as any Pitture or Statue of grear value | 
is offered to be fold, thoſe that are imploied 
by the King of France, do preſently buy ir 
up ſothat as thatKing hath already, the greateft 
colletion of Pictures that is in Europe, he 


- will very probably in a few years more, bring 
-together the chief Treaſures of Italy. * 

| I have now' given you an account of all 
_ that appeared moſt remarkable to me in 


Rome. I ſhall ro this adde a' very extraordi- 
nary peece 'of Natural Hiſtory that fell our 
there within theſe two years, which 4 had firſt 
irom rhoſe two learned Abbots Fabretti and 


 Nazari, and that: was afterwards more au- - 


thentically confirmed' to me' by, Cardinal 
Howard, who. was one of the Congregation 
of Cardinlls- that examined and judged 
the matter. There were two Nanns near Ro- 
me, one as I remember was in the City, and 
the other not” far from ir, who, after * they 
had been for ſome years in a Nunnery, pet-- 
ceived a very ſtrange change in Nature, and 
thar their Sexe was altered, which 'grew -by 
{ome degrees a total alteration in one! and tho 
the other was not ſo cntire' a charge, yet it 
was vitble. ſhe was more Man then Woman 
upon this the matter was looked into: Fry 
PT al ol a whit 
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-which naturally” offerath it] ſelf here., | is 
thar theſe two. had been alwaies what they 
then appeared to-be; but that they had gone 
into a Nimnery in”a diſguiſe to gratifie a bru- 
tal appetite. -Bur-ro. this, when: I propoſed 
it, anſwer was made, that as the breaſts of a 
.Woman that remained ſtill , did ina, grear 
meafure ſhake -off that objeftion, ſo the 
proofs' were given- {o: fully of their having 
been real females thar there was no doubt. 
teft of that , nor had they given any fort of 
ſcangal in the change of their Sex;-And if 
there had been any:room - left to ſufpett a 
cheat or diſguiſe , ..the proceedings would 
have-becn more ſevere. and more - ſecret; 
and theſe. perſons wouid have been burnt, or 
at leaſt put ro death in ſome terrible manner. 
Some Phyſttians and Chyrurgians were ap- 
pointed to examin the., matter, and art laſt, 
.after a long and exact inquiry, ' they were 
judged -to be abfolved from their vows, and. 
were diſmiſſed from the obligation of a Reli- 
gious life, and" required to 'go in mens ha- 
bir. One of them .was a Valet de Chambre 
to. a Roman. Marquels, when I was there ; 
I heard of this matter only rwo daies before 
I left Rome, fo that+] had nor- time to jn- 
<quire after- it more particularly; bur I judged 
it fo extraordinary that I thought it was' worth 
-cogpmmunicating it- ro ſo curious an Inquirer 
into nature. nl: | 
 And' fince I am upon the ſubject of the 
changes that have been made in nature, TI 
Shall add one. of another fort that I examined 
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while I was at Geneva: There is a Miniſter 


of S. Gervais, Mr. Gody, who hath a 
Daughter, that is now fixteen years old + 
ry Nurſe had an extraordinary thickneſs of 
] 

thoſe hecle words that Children begin uſgally 
to learn at that Age, but ſhe made no pro- 
greſs: ' yet this was not obſerved, till it 
was te0 late, and as ſhe grew to be two 
years old, they perceived there that ſhe had 
oft -her hearing, and was ſo. deat that ever 
ſince tho ſhe hears great noiſes, yet ſhe hears 
nothing that one can - ſpeak . ro her. It 
ſeems while the milk of her Nurſe -, was 
more abundant, and that the Child ſuckt 
more ” moderately the firſt year, thoſe 
humors in the blood and milk had not 
that effect on her, that appeared afrer ſhe 


came to ſuck more violently : and: that: her 


Nurſes milk being in leſs quantity, was thicker, 
and mare charged with that vapour that oc- 
cafioned the deafneſs. Bur this Child hath 
by obferving the motions of *'the mouths and 


lips cf others, acquired ſo many words that 
.out of theſe ſhe hath formed a fort of jargon 
1n which ſhe can hold converſation whole days 


with rhoſe that can ſpeak her own language. 
I could undcrſtand ſome ' of her words , but 


could not comprehend a period, for it ſeemed 


to be a confuſed noiſe: ' She knows nothing 


that is ſaid tother unleſs ſhe ſecth the motion | 


of rheir mouths, that ſpeak to her; ſo tar 
in the night , when ir is neceflaryjto ſpeak-to 
her, they muſt light a caudte: Only, one 
| f Ts 2 -/- thiog 
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cating, at a year old , the Child ſpoke all! 
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' narration : She hath a Siſter with: whorh ſh 
has practiſed her language more then witl:atly 
other : and in the night by laying, her' hay 
on her Siſters mauch , ſhe can perceiveShp# 
that, what ſhe ſaies, and ſo can' diicourſc *With:. 
her in the night. Ir is true her Mother &f{&- 
me that this did not go far, and that ſhe ford. 
our only ſome ſhort period in this manngf;” 
bur ir aid not hold out very long : rhus this 
oung Woman without any pains - raken bn. 
wag hath meerly by a natural ſagacity found 
euta method of holding diſcourſe, that doth ; 
in a great meaſure lefſen the miſery of her 
nels. I examined this matter critically 

but only the Siſter was nor preſent, ſo that | 
could not fee how the converſation paſt he- 
teen them in the dark, | Td 

Bur before I give over writing concerning 
this place, I cannot hinder my {clf, from g1- 
ving you at account of a' converſation that 1 
had with one of the moſt Celebrated perſons 
that lives in it. *I was "he | concerning the 


credit that the Order of the Jeluites had every 
where;I: was aid'thar all the World mittruſted 
tem, and. yer by a ftrange fort of contradi> 
Gian all the World truſted 'them), and tho it 
was: well known that every Jefuite was truer 
to! the Intereſts of his 'Order' then he could 
bc ro, the Intereſts of any” Prince whatsoever , 
yer thoſe Princes that would be very carctul 
not ro ſuffer Spies ro come inte- their Courts 
or into their Councels ſuffered rhoſe ſpies 
(6: come into their breaſts and Cenfcicrccs : 
Op 7 F ai ; - anc 
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' and tho Princes were not generally very ten- 
| der inthoſeparts, yer as they had ofras much 
guilt ſo they had ſometimes as much fear as 
other people, which a dextrous ſpy knew well 
How to manage. Upon which. rhat perſon thar 
pretended to'bea zealous Catholick added, that 

- for their patt they conſidered only the Cha- 
racter that the Church gave. to a Prieſt; and 
_ if the Church qualified hina to do the fun- 
Ctions! of a Prieſt, they thought it very need- 
Tefle ro enquire after other perſonal | qualities, 
which were but common things, wheras the 
, other was all divine. Oa the Contrary they 
; thought it was ſo much the better to have!to 
- doe with a poor Ignorant Prieſt : for then they 
; had to doe onlv wich the Church and no 
with the man. -Purſuant to this that, perſqns 
. Confeſſor was the greateſt, and the moſt no- 
rorious blockhead that could be found, and 
'when the7 were asked why they made uſe of 
Jo weak a man, they anſwered becauje they 
could not find a wexker : 'and when ever they 
found one better 'qualified that 'way, if it were 
a groom or a footman that got into Prieſts Or- 
ders, they would certainly -make uſe of him. 
For they would ask councel-'of a friend ; but 
they knew no other uſe of a+ Confeſſor, bur to 
confeſſe .ro him and, to receive abſolution 
from him; . and- in fo doing . they. pretended 
they ated as became a true Carholick,” that 
conſidered only the power of the Church 
ns Prieſt, without regarding any thing 
' ELIE, | SF [7 ; 309 
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fort ramble that I made, which was too ſhort 
to deſerve the name of travelling, and there- 
fore the -inquiries or obſervations that I could 
make, muſt be received with the abatement 
that ought to be made for ;{o ſhort a ſtay: - 
1nd all will be of a peece, when the remarks 
ue as light, as the abode I made in the places 
hrough which :I paſt was: ſhort. 1 have a-. 
yided the © troubling | you with things that 
me commonly known, ſo'it-I have not ent 
tained you with a 'long ecital of oxdinas 
y matters, yer I have told -upon nothing? 
but whatl ſaw and knew to betrue,or thatT hag. 
From ſuch hands, that I have =_ good 
raſon ro believe it : and. I fancy that the 
Mhings which made the greateſt impreſſion 
m my 1elf, will be acceptably received by 
jou, to whom, as upon many _ accounts,” 
lowe all the expreſſions of./ eſteem and- grati- 
ude chat I can ever pay z; fo I had a more. 
articular reaſon that determined me to give 
ou, ſo full an account of all I law and ob- 
ayed : for as vou were pleaſed at par- 
nz to do. me the Honour to defire me 
vp communicate to you ſuch things as appea- 
d mcſt remarkable to me, fo I found ſuch a 
alt advantage in ' many places, but more. 
anicularly at Venice, Rome and Naples, 
" the happineſs I 'have of being known to: 
ou, and of beirg ſo far- conſidered by you, 
lat I could vive a _ copious accourt Eoth 
t your perſon and Studies, to thoſe in whom 4 
fur curious diſcoyerics had Kkindled that | 
2 | clteem 
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eftcer for you, which al the World 'payeth 
both ro you and to your! immortal inquires 
into nature, whith ate among the peculiar 
; bleſſings of this Age: and that are read wiki 
no leſs care and pleafure in Italy then in Fr 
gland. ' This was fo well received, that I found 
the great advantage of this Honour I did my} 
ſelf in aſluming the glorious Title 'of one off 
your friends , and Þ owe a great part of tha 
diſtintion which I met with, two this favour 
ble character that I gave my (elf ;- fo tha 
if I made any pr in the inquiries tþ 
ſo ſhort a ſtay could inable one to make 
I owe it in fo peculiar a manner to you, tha 
this return that I make is but a very ſin 
part of that I owe you, and which I will k 
indeavouring to pay you to the laſt momeq 


' of my life. 
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' From Nimmegen, the 20. of May 1686, - 


"| SIR, 7 
ST T:oughtI] had .made fo full a point at the 
Ei concluſion of my laſt Letter, that, I ſhould 
Wot have given you the trouble of reading 
my more Letters of the volume of fors. | 
mer: But new Scenes and new "matt! 
Hofrring themſelves to me, I fancy you wilt 
ke very gentle ro- me, if ingage you agaiff 
ov two or. three Hours reading. From CE 
ta, Vecchia I came to: Marſcilles, where it 
there were a Road as ſafe as che Harbour is 
wyered ; and it the, Harbour were as large as* 
t is convenient-, it were certainly one of. the. 
noft imporrant- places. in the World ; alt is 
b well defended , that it is with reſpett either 
to Storms or Enemies the ſecureſt Port that + 
an. be ſeen any where. . The Freedoms of this- 
place, tho it-is now atthe- mercy of ,the Cit- 
adel, are ſuch-, and- its {cicuation drawerh 
Þ much Trade to-ir, thar there- one- ſeerhs- 
; + ano» | 
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another appearance of wealth then I found in 
any Town: of: France, - and there” is a new 
ſtreer lately buile there, and for the beaury |} 
of the buildings, and the \largeneſs of the Y. 
ſtreet, is the Nobleſt. I ever ſaw. There is 
in that Port a . perpetual hear, and the +Sun 
was fo ſtrong in the Chriſtians week, that I 
was often driven oft the Key. ; ] made a- Tour 
from thence through Provetice, Languedoc, 
and Dauphine. I will ofter you -no account 
of Niſmes, nor of the Amphitheatre in it, or 
the Pont du. Gar ncar it; which as they are 
ftupendious things, ſo they are fo copiouſly 


_ deſcribed by.many, and are ſo generally known 
' to the Engliſh Nation, that if you have neyet 


gone that way your {elf,, yet you muſt needs 
haye reccived ſo particular a rclacion of _ them 
from thoſe.that have ſcen them on their way 
to pelier, that I judge it_ needlels 
to enfMfge upon them: Nor will 1 lay 
any thing of th: Soil, the Towns, or 
'any other remarkable things that I found 


a 


there, 


'” T have. much a ftronger inclination to fay 
4 ſomewhar concerning the perſecution which 
.Tfaw in its rage and urmoſt fury ; and: of which 
©I could give you many inſtances thar are { 
much beyond all the common, meaſures of 
"barbaricy and cruelty, thar I confeſs they ought 
"not to be beleeved, unleſs I could; give more 
'politive proofs of them, then are fitting: now 


to be brought forrh: and che particulars that 


;T could cell you are ſuch, thar if I ſhould re- 


late them with the neceſſary circumſtances of 
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time, place, and perſons , theſe might be fo 
fatal to. many that are yet in the power of their 
Enemies, that. my regard to them, reſtrains 
me. . In ſtort-I do not think that in any Age 
" that ever was ſuch a violation of all that is - 
facred, either /with relation to God or Man - 
And what I faw' and knew there from the 
fiſt hand, bath ſo confirmed all the Idea's 
that I had taken from Books of the cruelty. 
of that Religion , thar- I hope the impreſ- 
ſion that this hath made upon me ſhall 'neyer 
end but with ;my life:. The applaules - that 
the whole Clergy give to this way of procee- 
ding , the many Panegiricks that are already 
writ upon it , of which, kelides the more 
pompous ones that appear at Paris, there are 
' numbers writ by ſmaller Authors in every. 
Town of any [note therez and the Sermons 
that are all flights of flattery. upon ;this ſabe! 
ject, are ſuch evident demonſtrations of 
their ſenſe of this matter; that what is now ' 
' on foot may be'well termed the A& of the 
whole Clergy of France, which yer hath 
been, hicherro eſteemed the moſt moderate 
'parr of the Roman Communion. It any 
| are! more moderate then others; and bavye. 
notſo far laid off the human nature as not to go 
in entirely into thoſe bloody practiſes , yet 
they dare. not own it, but: whiſper -it in ſe- . 
cret as if 'it were half Treaſon : but for the 
greater part, they do notonly magnifie all thar 
'1s done, but they animate eyen the Dra- 
goons to higher degrees: of rage : and there 
was {uch a heat ſpread oyer all the Country, 
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on this-occaſiots, that one could not go into © 
any Ordinary, of mixe it} any ara” 
converſation, without finding ſuch * cffets 
of it, that it. was- not caſte” for ſuch as were 
touche- with. the [eaſt degree of compaſlion for 
the miſcries that the poor Proteſtants ſuffe- 
red, to be a witmeſs ro/ the Inſultings that 
chevy muſt mect with' in all places Some 
perhaps imagine that this hath not been ap- 
proved ir} Italy, and! it 1s- tfne there were 
ror any publick rezoicings upon it at Rome, 
rio Indulgences nor Fe Deumns were” heard 
of: And the Spaniſh fation being ſo pre: 
valent there, it 1s not ſtrahge if a courſe of 
proccedinps , | that 1s' without an exemple, 
was ſet: forth , by all chat were of that inte- 
 .reft, in its propcr colours; of which [ 
_ - met with ſome: inſtances my ſelf , arid could 
notbur ſayle to ſee ſome! of the Spaniſh Fa- 
ion ſo farre'to forger their Courts of Inquilt- 
tion as to argue agunſt the Conyerſions by the 
Dragoons, as a'reproach to the Catholick Re- 
ligion, Yet the' Pope was of apather mind, 
for the Duke d'tftrees (gave him an account 
of the: Kings proceedings in this matrer very 
copiouſly., as the himſelf relaxed ir. Upon 
which! the Pope approved all, and expreſſed 
great. ſatisfaftion in every thing that the Ring 
had done in that matfer'; and the Pope added 
that t:2 found ſome Cardinals [as I remember 
the Duke d'Eſtttes ſaid ro) were not pleafed 
with it; and had taken the Itberry to cenſure ir, 
bur the”. Pope: ſaid, they wete to blame: The 
Duke: d'Eftrees| did not' name the two _ 
| . Gr 
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| dinals, tho he ſaid io Calera he knew who 
they were : and it is very like that Cardinal 


Pio was one , for I was told that he ſpoke 


freely enough of this' matter. 1 muſt rake the 


liberty to. add one thing to you, that Ido not 
ſee that the French King is to be ſo much bla- 


"med in this matter as his Religion is, which, 


EY 


without queſtion , obligerh him ro extirpate 


Hereticks ,, - and not to keep his faith to ther: _ 


ſo that inſtead of cenſuring him , 1 muſt only 


lament his being bred up in a Religion that- 
doth certainly oblige him to deveſt himſelf of _ 
'bumanity, and to violate his faith, whenſoever 


the cauſe of his Church and Religion requireth 
jt Or-if there is any thing in this condut 


that cannot be entirely juſtified from the- prin- 


ciples of that Religion, itis this, thac he doth 


not put the Hereticks to death out of hand, - 
but that he forceth them, by all the extres 


miries poſſible, to ſign an abjuration, that all 
the World muſt needs lee is done againſt their 


Conſciences : and this .being the only end of - 
their Miſeries , thofe that would think any . 
ſort of death a happy concluſion of their ſuffe- '. 
rings, ſeeing no proſpeCt of ſuch a glorious - 
Iſue out of their Trouble, are: prevailed 'oa. 


by the many lingring deaths of which they ſee 
noend, | to make Shipwrack of the Faith : 
This appearance of mercy in not putting 


men to death, doth truly verifke the cha- 


raſter that Solomon giveth; of the tender 


Mercies of rhe wicked, that they are 


cruel. 
R Bus 
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ut I will op here, tho it is riot eaſie to 
retire from ſo copious a Subject, that as it 
affordeth ſo much matter, ſo upon many ac- 
counts raiſeth a heat of thought that is not 
ealtly governed. I will now: lead you to a 
Scene that giveth leſs Paſſion. 

I' paſt: the Winter at Geneva, with more 
ſatisfaCtion than I had thought it was poſlible 
For me to have found any where out of En- 
gland: tho that received great allaies from 
the moſt lamontable Stories that we ' had 
every. day from France - bur. there is a 
Sorrow by which the Heart 'is made better. [ 
ought to make the moſt publick acknowled- 
gements poſſible for the extraordinary Civi- 
lities that I mer with in any one particular : 
but. that is too 'low a Subjeft to entertain 
you with it. That which pleaſed me moſt, 
was of a more publick nature, before I left 
Geneva, thei numbers of the Engliſh there 
. was ſuch, that I found we could make a 
: ſmall Congregation. For we were 12. or 
14. ſo I addreſſed my. ſelf to the Councell of 
25. for liberty ta have our own Worſhip in 
our own Language, according to the Engliſh 
- Liturgy. This was Immediatly granted in 
ſo obliging a manner, that there was not 
one Perſon that made any exception to if, fo 
they ſent one of their body to me, to let.me 
know that in caſe our number ſhould grow | 
to 'be ſo great,, that it. were fig for us toaf- * 
ſemble in a; Church they would grant us' one 
which had been done in 2. Maries —_ : 
TY Ros 


every ſunday our devotions according to. the 
Common prayer Morning and Evening : and 
at the Evening Praier. I preacht in a Room 
that was indeed too large for our ſmall 
company, but there being a conſiderable 
number in Genva that Underſtand Engliſh 
and in particular ſome of the Profeſſors and 
Miniſters we had a great many ſtrangers 


that met with us: and the laſt Sunday I gave ; 
"the Sacrament according to the way of the :: 


Church -of England, and upon this occaſion 
I found a general joy in the toune, for this 
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but till then we might hold our aſſemblies. 
as 'wee thought fit. So after that time, 

during the reſt of my ſtay there , wee had 


that I had given them an opportinuity of ex- - 


preſſing the reſpeCt they had for our Church , 


and as in their publick Prayers they alwaies - 


praied for the Churches of Great Brittain , 
as well as for the King, fo in private 
; diſcourſe they ſhewed all poſſible eſteem for 
our Conſtitutions, and they ſpoke of the 


- unhappy diviſions among us, and, of the. 


Separation that was made from us, upon 


. the account of our Government and ;Cere- ; - 


monies with great regret and d.ſlike. 1 hall 
name to you only two of their . Profeſſours 
that as they are men of great diſtinction ſo 
they were the Perſons with whom I converſed 
the moſt, The: one is Mr: Turretin, a man. 
of great lerning , that by his Indefatigable! 
' Study and labour' has much - worn out and, 
waſted: his ſtrength - _— all the —_—_ 
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of a great plenty of Fortune to ' which he 
was born, one diſcerns in him all the mo- 
deſty of  a.humble and 'mortitied temper, and 
of an aftive and fervent- Charity ,  propor- 
tioned to' his abundance or rather beyond it: | 
and there is in him ſuch a melting zeal for 
Religion, as the "av conjunCctuce cal- 
les for, with all' the ſeriousneſs of Piety and 
Devotion which ſhews it ſelfe both in private 
Converſation and in his moſt edifying Ser- 
mons by which he enters deep into the 
Conſcienſces of his Hearers. The other is Mr. . 
Tronchin, - a man of a ſtrong Head , and of 
..a cleer and corre&t Judgmenr ; who has all 
' his thoughts well digeſted: his Converſation 
has an ingaging charm in it that cannot be 
reſiſted. He is a man of extraordinary Ver- 
tue an41 of a readineſs to oblige and ſerveall 
perſcns, that has ſcarce any meaſures. His 
Sermons | have a :{ſublmity in them that 
ftrikes the hearer as well 'as it  edifies him. 
His thoughts are noble, and his Eloquence. 
is Maſculine and exact, ard has all the 
Majeſty of the chair in it tempered with ll 
the {ofrneſs 'of perfuaſion, fo that he not 
only convinces his hearers, but ſubdues, 
them and triumphs over them. © In fuch 
Company it was no wonder if time ſeemed 
'to go « too faſt,, fo that I left Geneva 
with a concern that” 1 could not. have felt 
ia leaving any . place out of the Jfſle cf 
Brirtain- TS 
From Geneva, I went a ſecond time through 
| Swit-. 
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Switzerland to. Baſel :' at Avanche ] ſaw the 
Noble' fragments of a great Roman work, which 
ſeems to have beenthe Portico to ſome Tem- 
ple : | the heads of the Pillars are about four 
foor ſquare of the Jonick Order : The 
Temple hath been dedicated to Neptune or 
ſome: Sea,god; for on: the Fragments of the 
Architrave , which are very 'beautifull , :thes 
re are Dolphins and Sea-horſes/ in bas-reliefs ; 
and. the neighbothood: of the place to the La- 
kes of Iverdum and' Morat maketh this more 
evident + there is alſo a Pillar” ſtanding vp in 
its full heigthL 'oc rather the- corner of a 
building, in which one ſeeth the reſts of a 
regular ArchiteCttre in two" ranks of Pillars : 
If the ground near this were carefully ſearcht, 
no doubt it would difcover more reſts of that 
' Fabrick. Not far from this is Morat ;'and a 
little on this fide of it is a'Chappel,' full of the 
bones of the Burgundians that” were killed by 
the, SwitZ2rs, hen this place was ' beſieged. ; 
by  the' famous Charls Duke of Burgundy, ' 
who. loſt a.great Army before it, that + was en- 
tirely cut off by the, 'befieged ; 'the inſcription 
is very extraotdinary, eſpecially for that Age :: 
for the bones being: ſo piled up that the 
Chappell is quite' filled with them; ' the! in- | 
ſcription bears that Charls Duke of: Burgun- 
dy*'s Arty having | belieged Morat,, Hoe ſus 
Monumentum reliquit, had left that Monu- 
ment behind it. It connot but ſeem ſtrange 
to one that views Morat to Imagine how it 
was poflible fora Town ſo ſcituared, and io- 
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ſlightly fortified to hold . out againſt ſo power. 
full a Prince and ſo great an Army tha 
brought Canon belore it, I met_ with nothing 
remarkable between this and Baſil, except + 
thay I ſtaid ſometime at Bern, and knew it 
better ; and at this ſecond time it was , that 
My Lord Advoyer d'Eclach. gave order to 
ſhew me the Original .Records of the famous 
Proceſs of the: four, Nqminicans;; - upon which 
| have retoucht the Letrer that I wric to you 
laſt year, ſo that I now ſend ir to you with 
the Corrections and: Inlargements, that 
this ſecond. ſtay' at Bern gave me occaſion 
to make... 4. Wk, Fe 
. Baſil is-the, Town of the greateſt extent 
of all Switzerland, but it is not inhabited jn 
proportion to. its extent., - The Rhine maketh' 
a crook before it :;and the Town. is ſcituared 
on 2- xiling ground, which:-hath- a poble effe@t. 
on the eye, | when one is on the Bridge, for 
it. looketh like. a Theater, Little Baſile on 
the other ſide of the Rhing ,". 'is almoſt a 
fourth part of the whole -,, the, Town is ſur- 
rounded with- a Wall and Ditch; but it” is 
fo expoſed on ſo many: ſides, and hath now 
ſo creadful a. neighbour within a quarter - of a. 
League. of it,;the Fort of Hunipg, that it 
hath [nothing, to truſt ro, humanly ſpeaking , 
but its Union with the other Cantons. The 
maxims of this Canton have hingred its beigg 
better peopled . than it. is, the, advantages 
of the Burgerſhip are ſuch that the Citiſens 
will not ſhare. them with ſtrangers, - and by 
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FF this means . they do not admit them. For I 
was told [that during the laſt War, that. 
 Alfatia was ſo often the ſeat of both Arnnies, 
; Baſile having then a neutrality, it might ha- 
ve been well filled, if it had not heen for 
this maxim: And it were a great happineſs 
to all the Cantons, if they could have di 
ferent” degrees of Burgerſhip, ſo that the 
lower degrees might be given to ſtrangers for 
their incouragement to come and live among 
them: and the higher degrees which qualifie 
men for the advantagious imploiments of the 
Rate ,, might be reſerved for the ancient Fa- 
milies of the Natives. Baſile is divided into 
fixteen 'Companies, and every one of theſe 
hach four Members in the little Councel, ſo 
that, it conſiſteth of ſixty four : But of thoſe 
four, two are choſen by the Company it 
ſelf, who are called the Maſters,;and the other 
two are choſen by the Countel out of the 
Company; and thus as there: are two forts 
of Councellers, choſen in thoſe different 
manners, there are alſo two chief Magi- 
ſtrates. Thece are two - Burgermaſters that 
Reign by turns, and two/ Zinfc-Maſters that 
have alſo their turns , and all is for -lite : 
and the- laſt are the heads of the Companies, 
like the Romans Tribuns of. the People: The 
Fabrick of the State-Houſe: is-ancient : there 
is very good painting in freſco upon the 
Walls: one peece hath given much”off:n- 
ce 'to' the: Papiſts, tho» they have no reaſon 
to blame the Reformation for it; lance it 
C Ip 2. BRERMG © +; -} 0G 


was done ſeveral years before it, in the 
ear 1510. © It is a repreſentation of- the Day 
of Judgment, and. afrer Sentence given, 
the Devil is, repreſented. driving many before 
. him. ro Hell, among theſe there is;a 
Pope; and ſeveral Eccleliaiticks.. , But: it is 
beleeved that the Councel which fate. fo. long. 
; in this place, ang ;{o. vigoriouſly againſt the 
Pope,. ingaged . the Town into ſuch a hatred 
of the Papacy, that this might give the riſe 
ro this repreſentation. The more learned in 
the Town. aſcribe the beginning of the cu- 
ſtom {ir Baſile of the Clocks anticipating the 
time a full Hour, to the. fitting of the Coun- 
cel, and they ſay that, in order to the advan- 
cing of buſineſs, and the ſhortning their 
Sclftions, they ordered their Clocks to be 
ſet: forward an Hour, which contitiueth to 
this. day. The Cathedral is a great old Go- 
' Ehick building z the Chamber where the 
Councel fate,” is of no great reception , 
* and" is a very ordinary Room : Eraſmus's 
' Tomb is only a plain Inſcription upon a great 
braſs plate: There are many of Holbenss 
Pictures here, who was a Native of Baſile, 
and was recommended by Eraſmus to King 
Henry the V III, the two beſt are;a Corpo 
or Chriſt dead, which is certainly. one of 
the beſt Pictures in the World : There is -ano- 
ther pecce of his in the Stadr-Houylc, far this 
is in the publick Library, of abont- three or 
four foot ſquare ; in: which, in, 1ix--{everal 
Cantcons, the ſeyeral: parts of' 'our _ 
t al- 
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Paſſion are repreſented with a life and beauty 
that cannot be enough admired; it is valued. 
ar ten thouſand Crowns; it is. on Wood, - 
but hath that Freſhneſs of colour till on it, 
that ſeemns peculiar to Holbens's Pencil. There 
is alſo a Dance that he painted on the Walls of . 
an Houſe where he uſed to drink, that is ſoworn 
out that very little is now to- be ſeen, ex-- 
cept ſhapes and: . poſtures; but theſe ſhew. 
the exquilitenels of the hand. There is ano- 
ther. Jonger Dance, that runncth all along the. 
fide of the Convent of the, Auguſtinians 
which, is now the French | Church, -: which is. 
Deaths Dance:z there are .aboye threeſcore 
fgures. in it at full Jength of iperſons of | all 
ranks, from Popes,,. : Emperors: and Kings, 
doun. to the meaneſt {orts/of people, and of 
all ; ages | and: profeſſions, to ' whom © Death: 
appeareth in an-inſolent and (urprizing poſtu- 
rc: and the ſeveral. pafhons that: they expreſs 
are, fo;well fer out; that this was .certainly a 
great .delign, - But: the freſco; being: expoſed* * 
' to: the Air, this was. ſo worn our :ſome time 
| agoe, thar they ordered + the-1 beſt Painter 
they chad. to lay new. calour on'it, -but this 
is dQ ill done that one had rather (ee the'dead 
ſhadows of- Holbeng's Pencil, then / this cour- 
ſe-wark. There is in Baſtles'/a Gui-Smith 
that, .maketh' Wind-Guns, '' and the! ſhewed 
me2bne that asiit received at once /Ait\for\ ten”: 
bot, -{o it +þad -this: peculiat eo. it,'/ which 
he pretends is bis. own Invention; ;-that! he/ 
at. ci{charge:all rhe Air that!can'be” parcel- 
ed-out in ten ſhot at once, to give a ou 
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blow. I confefs thoſe are terrible inſtruments, 
atid it ſeems the intereſt of mankind to: forbid 
them quite, fince they ,can be imploied to 
aſſzſſinace perſons ſo dextrouſly , that neither 
noife nor fire will diſcover from what hand 
the ſhot cometh. The Library of Bafil is, by 


much the beſt in all Switzerland, | there 


is a fine colleftion of Meddals init, and a 
very handſome Library of Manuſcripts; the' 
Room is noble, and diſpoſed in a very good 
method. Their Manuſcripts are chiefly the 
Latine Fathers, or Latine: Tranſlations of 
the Greek Fathers, ſome good Bibles, they have 
_ the Goſpels in Greek Capitals, but they are vi- 
tiouſly writ in many places : there is an in- 
finite number of the' Writers of the darker 
Ages, and there are Legends and Sermons 
. without number. All the'' Books that! were 

- 1n the ſeveral Monaſteries' at the time of the 
Reformation'/-were carefiilly' preſerved : -'-and 
they: beleeve | that! the Biſhops who ſate here 
in the Councel,; brought; with them a great 


' thany Manuſcripts which they never carried: - 


away. Amang their Manuſcripts I faw- four: 
of Huſf's Letters that he' writ to the' Bohe-" 
mians: the day before his death , which 'are' 
very} devout, but exceſſively fimple. 'The' 
Manwſctipts of this Library are: far more nu- 
miergits then thoſe of Bern, which were ga- 
thered by 'Bongarſius , and. left. by. him toi 
the: publick Library here :: they are indeed' 
verF- little: conſidered: there, and are the 
worſt, kept that ever I ſaw: Butit is a No/ 
ble-.colleRtion of: alt the aixcient: png | 
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thors, they have ſome few of the beſt of 
the Roman times, writ in great Charattery, 
.and there are many that are ſeven or eighe 
hundred years old. There is in Balile one of 
the beſt colfections 'of Medals that ever I faw 
in private hands; together with a Nobſe 
Library, in which there are Manufcripts of 
good antiquity that belongs to the Family of : 
Feſch, and that goeth from one learned: matt © 
of the Family to another - . for this Inherj- 
tance can only paſs to a man of Learning, 
and when the Family produceth! none, then | 
it is to go to the publick. '. In*Baſfle-av' the 
ſeveral Companies have heen more or lels 
fſtrift in admitting ſome''to a Freedony in the 
Company ; thar have rot heen' of the Trz 
'de, fo they retain their Priviledges to: this 
| day. For in ſuch Companies that have once 
- Teceived ſiich a number that have not har 
of the Trade as grew to he the majorityy. the 
Trade hath never been able ca recover their 
intereſt. But ſome Companies ' have” been 
moxe cautious, and have never admitted apy 
'Þut thoſe. that "were of the Trade, fo (that - 
| they retain their igtereft, ſill} in, Government. 
Of theſe” the” Butchers * were named for one, 
i that there are alwaies, four Butchers in the 
'Councel. The great Cquticil' conliſteth'of tio 
\fupdre and forty , bur ey have no, po Powe 
"Feft” th el Brat they are aſembte@ Fe 
'fome "Extra rdinary Oocithes, when!” 
"little ' Cpuncel' thinketh *ft- to comm | 
any important matter?.co them: There ie 
but ix Baliages that belong, ro” "Bazile which 
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are.not imploiments of great advantage ; for 
the beſt of them doth afford to the Bailif 
-only' a thouſand livres a year: They rec- 
kon that there are \in Baſile three thoy- 
ſand men that can bear Arms, and: that 


"they could 'raiſe four thouſand more out of 


the Canton, ſo that the Town is al. 
.moſt the half of this State, and the whole 
maketh thirty Pariſhes. There are cighteen 
Profeſſors in this Univerſity ; and there is a 
Spirit of a more free and generous Learning 
ſtirring there, then I faw in all tho'e parts. 
'There is a great decency of habit in Bazile and 


\.the garb both of . the Councellers, Miniſters 


and Profeſſors , their {tiff Ruffs ,* and their 


loog Beards, have an Air that. is Auguſt: 


The. appointments are but ſmall, for Coun- 
cellers, Miniſters and Profeſſors have, but a hur. 
dred Crowns a peece - It is true many Mi- 
niſters . are Profeſſors ſo this mendeth the 
.matter a little : . but ' perhaps it. would go 
.better with the State of Learning there, if 
they had but_ half the number of Profeſlors, 
and if thoſe were, alittle better incouraged, 
'No Fhers is the ryle.of Sc. Paul © of Wo- 
' mens having .on. their. Heads the badge of the 
authority under-.which they | are brought, 
. which by a Phraſe.that is not extraordinary, 


; he calleth power, ] ., better qbſerved then at 


- $azile.; | for all the, married. Women go to 
"Church with a. Coif pn their heads,- that is 
fo folded, that as jt. cometh dawn.{o far a 
to. cover their eyes, ſo anorher folding cove- 
retb alſo their Mouth and Chin, fo that 
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cn os the noſe appears, and then all 
eurns 

down to their midleg. This is alwaies whi- 


te, ſo that there 1s. there ſuch a ſight: of 


white heads in their Churches as cannot be 
found any where elſe: The ynmarried 
Women wear hats turned up in their brims be- 
fore and behind : and the brims of the ſides 
being about 'a foot broad , ſtand out far 
on both hands : This Faſhion is alſo at 
Strasburg, and is wora there alſo by the 
married Women. | | 

I mentioned formerly the conſtant danger 
to which this place is expoſed. from the 
nerghborhood of Huningh,: / was told that at 
firſt it was pretended that the French King 
intended to build only a ſmall Fort there , 
and. it was beeleved that one of the Burgo- 
maſters of Bazile, who was thought not on- 
ly the wiſeft man of that Canton , but of all 
Switzerland, was gained to lay all men afleep, 
and to aſſure them that the ſuffering this Fort 
to be built ſo near them, was of no impor- 
tance to them, but now they ſee too late their 
fatal Error: For the place is great, and will 
hold a Garriſon of three or four thouſand 


Men; it 1s a Pentagone, only the fide to 


the Rhine is ſo large, that if it went round 
on that fide, 7 beleeve it muſt have beena 
Hexagone; the Baſtions : have all Orillons, 
and in the middle of them there is a void ({pa- 
ce, not filled up with Earth, where there is 
a Magazine built fo thick in the Vault that 
It is proof againſt Bombs ; The Remparts 
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kward .in a folding that hangeth 
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are ſtrongly faced, there is a large Ditch, 
and before the Cortine, in the middle of the 
Ditch, there runs all along a Horn-work 
which is but ten or twelve Foot high ; and 
from the bottom of the Rampart, there 
zoeth a Vault to {this Horn-work, that is 
for conveying of men for its defence /' 
before this Horn-work there is a half. 
. Moon , with this that is peculiar to 
thoſe new Fortifications, that there is a 
Ditch that cuts the Half-Moon' in an An 
gle, and maketh one half Moon within 
another + Beyond that there is a Counter- 
fearp about twelve: Foot high above the 
Water,with a covered way,anda glacy deſigned, 
tho not executed. There is alſo a great Horne 
work beſides all this, which runs out a huge way 
with its out-works towards Bazile; there is'al- 
ſo a Bridge *laid over the Rhine, and there be- 
; mg an Hlandin the River, where the Bridge is 
' Jaid, there is a Horn-work that filleth and forts 
fiech it. The Buildings in this Fort are beauti- 
ful, and the Square can hold abyve four thou- 
ſand Men ; the-works are not yet quite finiſhed, 
bur when all is compleated, this will be one 
of the ſtrongeſt Places in Europe : There is a 
Cavalier on one or two of the Baſtions, and 
there are half Moons before the Baſtions, fo 
that the Switzers ſee their danger now, when 
it 15 not eaſfie to redreſs zt, This Place is ſcitua- 
ted in a great Plain, fo that it is commanded 
by no riſing ground on any ſide of it. I made 
a little Tour into Alſace, as far as Mountbel- 
liard ; the Soil is extream rich, but it _ 
een 
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| been ſo long a Frontier Country; and is, - by 
* conſequence, ſo ill peopled, that it is in many 
places over-grown with Woods :: In one re- 
ſpeCt- it is fit to be the'ſeat of War, for itis 
full of Iron-works which bring a great deal 
of money into the Country, I faw nothing 
peculiar in the Iron-works there ( except that 
' the ſides of the great Bellows were not of 
[Leather but of wood, which faves much mo- 
'ney) ſol will not ſtand to deſcribe them. The 
' River of the Rhine; all from -Bazile to Spire, 
is ſo low, and is on both ſides ſo covered 
with woods, that one that cometh down 4n 
a Boat hath no fight of the Country : The 
' River runneth ſometimes with ſuch a force, 
. that nothing but ſuch woods. could preferve 
its Banks, and even theſe are not oble to. fave 
them quite, for the Trees are often wafhed 
away by the very Roots, ſo that in many pla- 
ces thoſe Trees ly along in the Channel of the 
| River - It hath been alſo thought a ſort:of 
a Fortification to both ſides of the River, ito 
have it thus faced with Woods , which ma- 
keth the paſſing of men dangerous, when they 
muſt march for ſome time after their Paſſage 
through a defile. The firſt nighe from Bazil 
wecame to Briſae, which is a poor and mifera- 
ble Town, but it is a noble Fortification, and 
hath on the Weſt-{1de of the River, over 
which a Bridge is laid , a regular Fort of 7. 
four or five Baſtions. The Town of Briſac :: 


riſeth all on a Hill which is a conſiderable | ©: 


height ; there were near it two Hills, the one 


is taken within the Fortification , and m_ a 
| ther - 
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- ther, is {ſo well levelled with the ground, 
- that one cannot ſo much as find out where it 


was; All the ground about for many 'miles | 
is plain, ſo that from the Hill, as from 
a Cavalier, one can ſee exattly well , eſpeci- 
ally with the help of a Proſpect, all the mo- 
tions of an Enemy in caſe of a Siege « The 
Fortification is of a huge compaſs, above a 
French league , indeed almoſt a German lea- 
gue; the baſtions are quite filled with Earth, 


They are faced with brick, and have a huge 
| broad Ditch full of Water around them, the 


Counterſcarp, the covered Way, which hath 
a Paliſade within the Parapet, and the Glacy, 
are all well executed ; - there is a half Moon 
before every Cortine - the baſtions have no 
Orillons except one or two, : and the Corti- 
nesare ſo diſpoſed that a good part of them 


defendeth the. baſtion. The Garriſon of this 


place in time of War muſt needs be eight or 
ten thouſand men ; - there hath not been much 
done of late to this placeonly the Ditch is fo 


adjuſted that it is all defended by. the flanks of 


the baſtions. | But the nobleſt place on the 
Rhine is Strasburg - it is a Town of a huge 
extent, and hath a double Wall and Ditch 
all ronnd it - the inner Wall is old and of no' 
ſtrength, nor is the outward Wall very good, 
it hath a fauſſebraye, and is faced with brick 
twelve or hfteen foot above the Ditch : the 


_ .. Counterſcarp is in an ill condition, ſo that the 


Town was not in caſe to make any long reſi- 
ſtance; bur it is now ſtrongly' fortified. There 
is a Cittadel built on that ſide that goeth to- 

| | wards 
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wards the Rhine, lar is much ſuch a Fort as 
' thatof Huningh, 'and on the ſide of the Citta- 
del towards the Bridge, there is a great Horti- 
work; that runs out a great way with out-works 
belonginging to it; there are alſo ſmall Forts 
at the two chiet gates that lead to Allace ; 
by which the City is ſo bridled that theſe can 
cut off all its communication with the Countr) 
about, in caſe of a revolt : the Bridge is all | 
well fortified : there are alio Forts in ſome Is- 
lands in the Rhine, and ſome Redoubrs: ſo 
that all round this place there is one of the 

greateſt Fortifications that is in Europe.” 
Hitherto the Capitulation with relation to 
Religion hath beet well kept, and there is {o 
ſmall a number of new Converts, and theſe are 
for the greateſt part ſo inconſiderable, they not 
. being in all above two hundred as I was told 
that if they do' not imploy the new faſhione 
Miſſionaries «4 /s Dragonne, the old ones are 
not like to have {o great a harviſt there as they 
promiſed themſelves, - tho they are Jeſvites, 
The Lutherans for the greateſt part: retain 
their animoſities: almoſt to an equal degree 
both againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts. I was in 
their Church, where if the Muſick of their 
 Pfalms pleaſed me much, the irreverence in 
/ ſinging, it being free to keep on or put off 
the Hat, did appear very ſtrange to me : The 
Churches are' full, of Pi&ures, in which the 
oo paſſages of our Saviours life are repre 
ented : but there is no ſort of religious re- 
ſpe& paied them, they bow when they name 
the Holy Ghoſt, as well as at the naine of P .. 
| S us * 
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ſus: but they have not the Ceremonies that 
the Lutherans of Saxony uſe, which Mr. Be- 
b+1, their Profeſſor of Divinity, faid was a great 
bappineſs, - for a fimilitude in outward rites 
- might diſpoſe the ignorant brae to change 

to0 eaſily. I found ſeveral good people both 
of the Lutheran Miniſters and others , ac- 
knowledge that there was ſuch a corruption 
of morals ſpread over the whole City, that as 
they had juſtly drawn down on their heads the 
Plague of the lofs of their liberty , ſo this ha- 
ving toucht them fo little they had reaſon tg 
look for ſeverer ſtrokes: One ſeeth, in the 


- _ . 'Tuineof this City, what a miſchivous thing the 


popular pride of a free City is: they fancied 
they ' were able to defend themſelves, and fo 
they refuſed to let an Imperial Garrifon come 
within: their Town - for if they had received 
' -only five hundred men , as that ſmall num- 
ber 'would- not have been able to: have oppreſt 
their Liberties, 1o it would have fo ſecured the 
Town that the French could not have beſie- 
ged it, without making. War on the Empire; 
but the "Town thought this was a diminution 
of their Freedom, and fo choſe rather to pay. 
a Garriſon of three thouſand Souldiers, which 
2$ it exhauſted their Revenue, and brought 
them under great Taxes, ſo it proved too weak 
for their defkes when the French Army ca- 


me. before them. The. Town begins to ſink 
in its Trade, notwithſtanding the great cir- 
 culation of money that the expeygce of the 
 Fortifications, hath brought to it -: but when 
that is at an end, it will ſink more ſenſibly, ut 

. : [4 
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it is impoſſible for a Maes of trade, that is to 
have alwaies eight or ten thouſand Souldiers in 
it, .to continue lohg in a Flourifhing Sta- 
. te, "There was a great animoſity between 
two of the chief Families of the Town, 
Dietrick and Obrecht, the former. was the 
Burgomaſter, and was once almoſt run down 
by 'a Fattion that the other had raiſed apainſt 
him - , but he turned the tide, and got ſuch an 
advantage againſt Obretcht,, . who had_writ 
Tomewhat againlt the condudt of their affairs, 
That he was condemned and beheaded *for 
writing Libels againlt the Government. /His 
Son is a learned man, and was Profeſſor of 
the Civil.Law + and he fo have his turn of re- 
venge againſt Dietrick , ent to Paris laft 
Summer, and that he might make his Court 
the better, changed his Religion. Dietrick ' 
had been alwaies looked on as one of the chief 
f the French FaQtion , | tho he had been at 
rſt an Imperialiſt , ſo it was. thought that 
he thould have been well rewarded ; yet it / 
was expected that to make himſelf capable ot?” 
that, he ſhould have changed his Religion, but 
he was' an ancient. man, and would not pur- 
chaſe his Court at that rate : ſo withoat any 
reaſon given, and againſt the expreſs words : 
of the Capitulation, he was confined to one 
bf the midland Provinces of France, as | re- 
member it was Limoſin ; and thus he that hath 
been \thought the chief , cauſe of this Towns / 
falling under the power: of the French, is the 
firſt man that. hath felt the effeCts of ir. The 
Libetary here is conſiderable, The Cale is 2 
: Ss S 1} greas 
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great Room very well contrived, for it is 
divided into Cloſets all over the body of the 
 Room,. which runs 'about theſe as a Galle- 
'Iy , and | in theſe Cloſets all round there 
'are the Books of | the ſeveral Profeſſions lod- 
ged apart : there'is one for | Manuſcripts in 
whica there are ſome of conſiderable Anti- 
 quity. I need ſay nothing to. you of the vaſt 
| 'heighth, and the Gothick Architecture of 
:” the Steeple and of the great Thurch, nor of the 
' curious Clock where there is ſo vaſt a variety 
.. of motions, for theſe are well known. The 
bas reliefs upon the tops of the great Pillars 
of the Church are not ſo viſible, but they 
. are ſurprizingz for this being 'a Fabrick of 
three or hundred years old, it is very 
ſtrange to ſee ſuch repreſentations as are 
there. There is a” Proceſſion repreſented, in 
which a Hog carrieth the Pot with the Holy 
Water , and Aſſes and Hogs in Prieſtly 
Veſtments follow to make up the Proceſlion ; . 
there is alſo an A's ſtanding before an Altar, '. 
as if te were going to Conſecrate, - and one 
carrieth a Caſe with Reliques, within which 
one ſeeth a'Fox, and the trains, of 'all that 
go in this Proceſſion, are carried up by 
Monkies, This ſeems to have been made in 
hatred of the Monks whom the Secular 
, Clergy abhorred at that time, becaule they had 
drawn the Wealth, and the following of 
the World after them, and they had expo- 
{ed the Secular Clergy ſo much for their igno- 
rance, that it is probeble after ſome Apes, 
the Monks falling under the {ame Ems ">: 
pe | p. 
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the Seeular Clergy took their turn in expo-. 
ſing them in ſo lafting a. repreſefitation to the 
ſcorn of the World. There is alſo in the. 
Pulpit a Nun cut in Wood, lying allong, 
and a Frier lying near her with his Breviary 
' open before him, and his hand under the 
Nuns habit, and the Nuns feet are ſhod 
with iron ſhoes. I confeſs I did not look for 
theſe things, for I, had not heard of them 
but _ my Noble Friend Mr. Ablancourt vie- 
wed them with great exaQneſs, while he 
was the French Kings Reſident at Strasburg, 
in the company of one of the Magiſtrates that 
waited on him; and it {is upon his credit, 
to which all that know: his eminent finceri- 
ty » know how much is due, that I give you 
this particular, | 

'From Strasburg we went down the Rhine 
to Philipsburg , which lieth at a quarter of 
a miles diſtance from the River, it is but a 
{mall place, the Baſtions are but little : the- 
re is. a Ravelline before almoſt all the Corti- 
nes,: and there ly ſuch Mariſhes all round 
it,, that in theſe lieth the chief ſtrength of 
the place. The French had begun. a great 
Crown-work on the fide that lieth to the 
Rhine, and had caſt out a Horn-work be- 
yond that; but by af that appears it ſeems 
they intended to - continue that Crown,work 
quite round the Town, and to make a ſe- | 
cond Wall and Ditch all round it; which 
would have inlarged the place vaſtly, and 
made: a compaſs capable enough to lodge 


above ten thouſand men: and this would have 
S ij been 
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been ſo terrible a neighbor to the Palatinate 


and. all Franconia that it was a Maſter-peece 


in Charles Lewis , the late Elector Palatine, 
ro ingage the -Empire into this Siege. He 
ſaw well how much it concerted him to have 


it out of the hands of the French, ſo that 


he took great care to. have the Dyke of Lor- 
rain's Camp ſo well ſupplied with all things 
neceſſary during the Siege ,, that the. Army 
| lay not under the' leaſt uneaſineſs all the while. 
From. thence in three Hours tinie we came 
to Spire, which is ſa naked a Town that 
if it were attacked, it could not make- the 
leaſt reſiſtance. The Town is neither great 
npr-rich, and ſubſiſteth chiefly by the Im- 
Ferial Chamber that” ſitteth here, tha there is 
a. canftaat diſpute between the Town aud 
the Chamber concerning Priviledges ; for 


| the. Government - of, the Town, pretends 


-. thas the Judges' of the Chamber, as they are 
. Private men, 'and out of the Court . of Ju- 

dicature , are ſubject to them; and fo 
abqut a year ago. they put one of the Judges 
in Prifon - on the other hand the Judges 
pretended that their peaſons are ſacred. It was 
the conſideration of the Chamber that pro- 
cured to the Town the neutrality that they 
injoied all the laſt War. I thought to have 


ſeen the ' farms of this Court, and the way 


of laying up, and preſerving their Records, 
but the Court was 'not then fitting. The 
Building, the Halls and Chambers of this 


famous Court are mean beyond imagination, 


and look liker .the Halls of ſome ſmall Com- 


pa; 
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pany , than of ſo great a body; and Icould 
not ſce the phces where they Tky up their 
Archives: Tite Government. of the City is 
al Eurtheran , but not only the- Cathedral 
is in the hands of the Biſhop and Chaprer, 
 Þutthereare likewife ſeveral. Convents of both 
| Sexes,/and the Jeſuites have alſo a Colledge 
there.,:'There is little remarkable in the Cx- 
thedral, -which is a huge building in the 
Gothick manner of the worſt ſort. The 
Tombs of many Emperours that lie. buried 
there, are re:narkable for their meanneſs ; 
they being only. great Flag-ftones Iaied on 
ſome ſinalfl Stone balliſters of a- foot and a + 
half high;: There are alſo rhe marks of a ridi- | 
culaus Fable concerning St. Bernard , which ' 
is too fooliflt to be related, yet ſince they 
have taken fuch pains to preſerve the rememe 
brance of it, I fhall' venture to- write it. 


| | - | * ao | 

' he cameto the laſt, the Image of the Vir. 
| gin anſwered him. Salve Bernarde : upon 
which he anſwered, let « Woman keep ſilen- 
ce in the Church, and that the Virgins Sta- 
true has kept ſilence ever ſince, this laſt part of 
the Story is certainly very credible. He was a 
man of Learning that ſhewed me this; and 
he repeated it {o gravely to me, that Iſaw 
he either belegeved it, or at leaſt that he 
hid a mind to make me beleeve it : and [ 
asked him as gravely if that was firmly be- 
leved there, he told me that one had la- 
tely writ a Book to prove the truth of it, as 
I remember, it was a Jeſuit ; he acknow- 
ledged it was not an Article of Faith, fo ]/ \ 
was fatisfied; There is in the Cloifter an old. 
Gothick repreſentation of our Saviours Ago- 
ny in ſtone, with a great many Figures of his 
Apoſtles, and the Company that came to | 
ſeize him, that is not ill Sculpture, for 
the Age in which it was made, it being 
ſome Ages old. The Calviniſts have a 
Church: in this Town , but their numbers 
are .not conſiderable : I wag told there were 
ſome . ancient Manuſcripts in the Library, 
| that belongeth to the Cathedral] : but one of 

the Prebendaries to whom I] addreſſed my 
ſell, being according w the German cuſtom, 
a man of greater quality then learning, told 
me he heard they had fome ancient Manuſcripts, 
but he knew nothing\of 'it, and the Dean 
was abſent, fo I could not ſee them, for he 
kept one of the keys. The lower Palatinate 
is certainly one of the ſveſt Countries/ * 
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all Germany + It is a great Plain till one 
cometh to the Hills of Heidelberg : the Town 
is ill ſcitvated, juſt in a bottom hetween 
two ranges of Hills, yet the Air is much 
commended : I need fay nothing of the 
Caſtle, nor the prodigious Wine Cellar , 
in which, tho there is but one celebrated 
Tun that is ſeventeen foot high , and twen- 
fy fix foot long , and js built wich a ſtrength 
liker that of the Ribs of a Ship, then the. 
Staves of a Tun; yet there are many other 
Tuns of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs , that they 
would ſeem very extraordinary if this vaſt one 
did not Ecliſp them. The late Prince Charls 
Lewis ſhewed his capacity in the peopling and 
ſetling this State , that had been ſo intirely 
ruined , being for many years the Seat of 
War), for in four years time he brought is 
to a Flouriſhing- condition - - He | raiſed the 
Taxes as high as was poſſible without diſpeo- 
pling his Country ,. all mens Eſtates were 
valued , and they were taxed at five percent 
of ' the value of their Eſtates; but their 
Eſtates were not valued to the rigour, but 
with ſuch abatements as have been ordinary 
.in England in the times of Subſidies ; ſo that 
when his Son offered to bring the Taxes 
down to two per cent of the real value; the 
Subſetts all deſired him rather to continue 
them as they were. There is no Prince in 
Germany that is more abſolute then the E- 
letor Palatine, for he laieth en his Subjects 
what Taxes he pleaſeth, without being li- 
mited tq any. forms 6f Government. Ro 
| | a ere 
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here I ſaw that which 1 had alwaies beleeved 
to he true, that the Subjetts of Germany 
are only bound to their particular Prince, 
for their ſwear Allegiance fimply to the Ele- 
Ctor without any reſerve for the Emperor, 
and in their prayers for him they name him 
their Soveraign. It:istrue the Prince is under 
ſome ties to the Emperour , but the Subjects 
are under none. And by this D. Fabritius 
2. learned and judicious Profeſſor there , ex- 
plained thoſe words of Pareus's Commentary 
on rhe Romans, which had reſpeCt only to 
the Princes of the Empire: and were quite 
miſunderſtood by. thoſe who fancied that they 
| favoured *Rebllionz for there is no place 
in Europe where all rebellious Doftrine. is 
more barn down then there. I found a great 
ſpirit of moderation with relation to thofe ſmall 
controverſies that have occafioned ſuch heat 
in the Proteſtant Churches reigning in the 
Univerſity there , ' which is in a great mea- : 
fire owing to the prudefrce, the learning , 
and the happy temper of mind of D. Fabri- 
Livs ,, and D, Miek; who as they were long 
in England, ſa they have that generous. lar- 
_genefs 'of Soul, which is the Noble Orna- 
ment of many of the Engliſh;Divines. Prince 
Charls Lewis ſaw that Manheigz was. marked 
aut by Nature to be the moſt important place 
of all his Territory, it .being ſcicuated in the 
Point where Neckar falleth into the Rhine - 
ſo that thole two Rivers defending it on two 
ſides, it was capable of a good | Fortification 
It is crue the Air is not thovght wholſome ; 
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and the Water is not good, yet he, made a 
fne Town there, and a Nobte Cittadel with, 
a4 regular Fortification, about it, and he defi- 
\ oened a great Palace there, ;'but- he did not 
| Five to build it. He' ſaw of what advantage 
| iberty of Conſcience was to'the, peopling, of 
his Country, fo as he ſiffered the Jews to 
come and fettle there, he reſolved, alfo not; 
* only to ſuffer the gliree Religions tolerated 
by the Laws of the Empire to be profeſſe> 
there, ' but he built a Church for them alt 
three, which he Gafſed the Church of the 
Concord, in which both Calviniſts, Lutherans 
and Papilts had, in the. order in which I have 
ſet them down , the exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion,. and he maintained the Peace of his, Prin- 


cipality. ſa intirely, that there was not. th 


' Raftdiforder occaſioned by this Folleratian ; 
This indeed made him to be lookt on as a Prin- 
ce that, did not much conſider Religion bio- 
ſelfe : He had a wonderful application to all 
affaixs , and was not only his own chief Mini» 
ſter, bur he alone did the work of many. 
But [were Uojuſt if I ſhould not ſay ſame- 
what te you of the Princely Vertyes and the 
Celebrated. probity of the preſent Pr. EleCftor 
upon whom that Dignity is devolved by the 
extintion of ſo many Princes that. in this 
Age campoſed the moſt numerous Family of 
any of that Rank in; Europe. This Prince. as 
he is in many reſpects an bonour to the Re- 
- ligion that he profeſſes, fo is. in natking more 
to be commended by thoſe who differ from 
him, then for his exact adhering to the pro. | 
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miſes he made his Subjects with relation to 
their Religion, in which he has not eyen in 
the ſmalleſt matters, broke in upon * their 
eſtabliſht Lawes, and tho an order of men, 
that have turned the World upſide doune, 
have great credit with him, yet it 1s hitherto 
viſible that they cannot carry it ſo farre, as 
to make him. do any thing contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed Religion ; and ſo thoſe ſacred - 
promiſes that; he made his Subjects. For he 
makes it: appear to all the World that he does 
.not conſider tlioſe as ſo many 'words ſpoken at 
firſt to lay his People aſleep which he - may 
now explain and obſerve as he thinks fit; but 
as ſo many ties upon his Conſcience and ho- 
nour, which he will religiouſly obſerve. And - 
asin the other parts of this life he has ſet a 
Noble Pattern to all the Prcizces of Europe, 
ſo his exaftneſs to his Promiſes, is that 
which cannot be too' much commended: 
of which this extraordinary Inſtance has been 
communicated to me fince I am come into ' 
this Countrey., The EleCtor had a Proceſſion 
in his Court laſt Corpus Chriſti day, upon 
which one of the Miniſters' of Heidelberg 
preacht a very ſevere Sermon againſt Popery 
and in particular taxed that Proceſſion perhaps 
with greater plainneſs than difcretion : This . 
being brought- to, the Eleftors ears he ſent 

preſently an. order to the Eccleſiaſtical Senate 
to ſuſpend him. That Court is compoſed of 
ſome Secular men and ſome Churchmen and 
as the Princes authority is dilegated to them 
ſo they haye a ſort of an, Epiſcopal mn 
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+ ion over all the Clergy. This order was a 
ſurpriſe to them as being a dire breach upon 
their lawes and the liberty -of their Religion : 
"io they ſent a Deputation to Court, to let the 
Elector know the reaſons that hindred them 
' * from obeying his orders, which were heard with 
 -ſo mnch juſtice and gentleneſs that their Prince 
inſtead of expreſſing any Diſpleaſure againſt 
"them, recalled the order thatihe had ſent them. 
The way from Heidlberg. to Frakfort, is, 
for the firſt twelve or fifteen miles, the beau- 
tifulleſt piece of Ground that can be imagined; ' 
for we went under a ridge of little Hills that 
are all covered with Vines, and from them, 
as far as the eye can go, there is a beautiful 
Plain of Corn-fields and Meadows, all ſweetly 
. divided and incloſed with: rows' of Trees, fo 
that I fancied 1 was in Lumbardy again , but 
with this advantage that here all was not of 
a peece, as it is in Lumbardy - but the Hills as 
they made a pleaſant inequality in the proſpe&, 
ſo they made the Air purer , and produced x 
pleaſant Wine: ' The way near Darmſtat , 
and all forwards to Frankfort, becometh mo- 
Tre wild and more ſandy : There is a good 
Suburb on the South-ſide of the Main over 
againſt Frankfort, which hath a very -on- 
ſiderable Fortificationz; there' is a doyble 
Wall, and double Dirch that goeth round 
| it, and the outward Wall, as' it is regu- 
larly fortified , fo it is faced with Brick to 
a conſiderable heighth. The Town of Frank- 
fort is of a great extent, and' ſeemed to be 
 Þut about a third part leſs then mY : 
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The three Religions afe alſo tolerated there; - 
and tho the number of the Papilts is very in- 
conſiderable, yet they have the great Church, + 
which is a huge rude building ; they have 
'alſo ſeveral other Churches, and ſdme Con- 
vents there. There are feyeral open ſquares 
for Market places, and the Houſes about 
them look very well without. Among their 
Archives they preſerve the Original of the _ 
Bula Anurea, which is only a great Parch- 
ment writ in High Dutch, without any 
beauty anſwering to its Title : and ſince [| 
could not have underſtood it, I was not at 
the pains of bring to ſee it, for that is not 
obtained without Difficulty. . The Lutherans 
'have here built a new Chiirch , called $i; 
Katherins , in which there is as much pain: 
Tigg as ever I ſaw, in any Popiſh Church, aud 
,ovet the high Alter there js an liuge carvef 
.Crucifix, as; there are peinited nes in other 
Places of their Church * The. Pulpit is &x- 
treamfme of Marble of different colours very 
'well poliſhed and joined. 1 was here at Ser- 
"man where I underiteod nothing, but I Niket! 
one thing that I ſaw both at Strasburg, and 
here , that at «the end of Praiers, there 
Was a conſiderable Tnterval of Silence left; 
| bHefore the. concluſion, for all peoples pri- 
. wate devotions. .Inthe Houſe of their publick 
Takipling ,. they ratain ſtill the old Roman 
fſtrina-or Hand-mill, at which .lewd Worhen 
are. condemned , to grind, that. is, to drive 
about the Wheel that maketh the Milſtones 
80. There is a grear number of Jews pe; 
| | { the 
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' tho their two. Synagogues are- very little, and 
by conſequence the numbers being great, they 
are very naſty. I was told they were in all 
above twelve hundred. The Women had the 
moſt of a tawdry Imbroidery of Gold 'and 
Silver about them that ever I ſaw, for they 
had all Mantles of Crape , and both about 
the top and the bottom, there was a border 
above a hand breadth of imbroidery. The 
Fortification of Frankfort is conſiderable, 
their Ditch. is very broad , | apd very full of 
Water; all. the Baſtions have, a. Counter- 
mine that rinneth along by the brim of the 
Ditch ; - but the Counterſcarp is not faced 
with Brick as the Walls are, and &o in ma 
places it. is in an jill condition; the covere 
way and glacy are alſo in an ill caſe: The 
Town is Rich, . and driveth a 8 eat Trade, 
and is very pleaſently - ſcituated. Not tar 
from hence is Hockam that yeeldeth the bell 
Wine of thoſe parts. Since 1 tpok , Frank, 
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fort in my.way from Heidelberg ro Mentz, 1 
could not. paſs by Worms, : for which I wag 
ſorry. 1 had; a great mind to ſee thay place 
where Luther made his firſt appearance before 
the Emperoir, and the Diet, and in that ſo- 
lemne audience expreſſed an undaunted Zeal 
for that glorious cauſe in which God made 
him ſuch a bleſſed Toſtrument. 1 had another 
piece of curioſity on. me which will perhaps 
appear to you ſomewhat ridiculous. I had a 
mind to ſee a picture that as L was told is over 
one of the Popiſh Altars there , which one 

would think was invented by. the _—_— of 
| = ran- 
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Tranſubſtantiation to make it appear ridiculous, 
There is a windmill , and the Virgit throws 
Chriſt into the Hopper, and he comes out 
at the eye of the Milne all in Wafers, which 
ſome Prieſts take up to give the people. This 
is ſo courſe an Embleme, that one would think 
it too grooſſe even for Laplanders, but a mari 
that can ſwallow Tranſubſtantiation it elle, 
will digeſt this likewiſe. Ments is vety nobly 
ſcituated, on a rifing ground s little below 
the conjunCtion' of the two Rivers, the Rhine 
and the Main ; it is of too great a compalſs, and 
too ill peopled to be capable of a great de: 
fence, : there is a Cittadel upon the higheſt 
part of the Hill that commandeth' the "Town ; 
it is compaſſed about with a dry Ditch that is 
conſiderably deep. The Walls of the Town 
are faced witli Brick and regularly fortified, 
but the Connterſcarp is not faced with Brick, 
. ſo all is in a ſad: condition ; | and the Forti- 
fication is weakeſt on that ſide where the E. 
leftots Palace is. There is one fide ofa new 
Palace very nobly built in a regular Archi- 


.- teqture, only the Germans do ſtill retain - | 


ſomewhat of the Gothick manner. It is of 
a great length , ' and the deſign is to build 
quite round the Court, and then it will be 
a very magnificent Palace, only the Stone 
, is red ; for all the Quarries that are upon 
the Rhine, from Bazile down to Coblentz, 
are' of red ſtone, which doth nox look beau- 
tifull. The Eletor of Mentz is an abſolute 
Prince : his Subjes prefent Liſts of their 
Magiſtrates to him, but he is nox =—_ to 

y nem 
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them, and may name whom he will : The 
Ancient :Demeaſne of the EleCtorat is about 
forty thouſand Crowns : But the Taxes riſe 
to about three hundred thouſand TOrowns ;'o 
that the Subjects here are as heavily taxed{/:ag 
in the Palatinate : There is twelve thouſand 
Crowns a year given the EleCtor for his privy 
Purſe, and the State bcars the reſt of his 

whole expence: It can Arm ten thoufand 
.men, and there js a Gatriſon of two thou- 
ſand men in Mcntz : this Eleftor hath three 

Councels, otie as he is Chancellour of the 

Empire, conſiſting of three perſons : the ©- 

ther two are for the. Policy and Juſtice of 

his Principality. He and his Chapter have 

months by turns for the nomination of the 

rebends. In the month of January he names 

| if any dies, and' they chooſe in the Room of 

' ſach as dy jn February , . and ſo all the year 

round, The Prebendaries or Domeheers 
have about three thoufand Crowns a year a 
peece. When the Eleftor dieth, the Empe- 
rour ſendeth one to ſee the EleQion made, 
and he recommendeth one, but the Cannons 
may chuſe whom they pleaſe; and the pre- 
ſent Eleftor was not of the Emperours re- 
commendation. Beſides the Palace at Meatz, 
the EleQor hath another near Frankfort , 


Which is thought the beſt that is in' thoſe 


parts of Germany ; The Cathedral is a hvge 
Gothick Building ;. there is a great Cupulo 
in the Weſt-end, and there the Quire {in- 
geth Maſs £ I could not learn whether this 


was done only becauſe the place here was of 
| | greas 
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greater reception than at the Eaſt-end, or 
if any burying place and indowment obliged 
them to the Weſt-end, Near the Cathedral 
there is a huge Chappel of great Antiquity , 
and on the North Door there are two great 
Braſs Gates with a long Inſcription, which 
] had not time to wrice out, but I found it 
was in the Emperour Lotharius's time. There 
are a veſt number of Churches in this Town, 


| but it is poqr and ill inhabited. T he Rhine 


here is almoſt half an Engliſh mile broad, and 
there is a Bridge of Boats laid over it: From 
Ment: all along to Baccharach ( which ſeems 
to carry its name ({ Bacch: Ara ) from ſome 
famous Altar that the Romans probably erec- 


. ted by reaſon of: the good wine that grows in 


the neighboorhood.) There is a great num- 
ber of very conſiderable Villages on both ſides - 
of the River : Here the Rats Tower is ſhewed, 
and the people of the Country do, all firmly 
beleeve the ſtory of the Rats cating up an 
Elector, and that tho he Fled to this Iſland. 
where he built a ſmall high Tower, they pur: - 
ſued him till, and (wimmed after him, and 
eat him vp: and they told us that there were 
ſome of his bones to be ſeen {till in the. Tower. 
This extraordinary death makes me call to 
mind a yery particular and unlcoked for ſort. 
of death, that carried off a poor Labourer of 
the ground a few daies before 1 lefr Geneva. 
The foot of one of his Cattel, as he was 
ploghing, went into .a neft of Waſps, upon 
which the whole ſwarm came out , -and ſet 
upon him that held the Plough, and _ 
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him in a very little cond; and his body was ._ 
prodigiouſly ſwelled with the:poiſon of ſo many * 
ſtings. But to return to the Rhine, all the - 
way from Baccharach down to Coblents , 
there 1s on boih ſides of the; River hanging 
grounds, or little Hills, ſo laid as if many 
of them had been laid by Art, which produce 
the rich Rheniſh Wine : They are indeed 
as well expoſed to the Sun, and covered from 
Storms, as can be imagined: and the ground 
on thoſe Hills, which are in ſome places of a 
coniiderable height. is ſo cultivated that there 
is not an inch Joſt that is capable of improve- 
ment, and this bringeth ſo much wealth into 
the Country, that all along there 1s a great 
number of conſiderable Villages. Coblentz 
is the ſtrongeſt place that ] ſaw of al} thar 
belong rothe Empire ; the ſcituation is Noble, 
the Rbine running þefore it, and the Mo-. 
{{lle paſſing along the fide of the Town; it is 
well fortified, the Ditch is large, the Coun- 
terſtarp is high, and the covered way is in 
- a good condition; both Walls and. Coun- 
terſcarp are faced with Brick, and there are 
Ravelines before the Cortines ; but on the {ide 
of the Moſelle it is very ſlightly fortified, and 
there is no fort at the end of the ſtone Bridge 
that is - laid over the Moſelle, fo that ic lieth 
quite open on that ſide, which ſeemeth a ſtran- 
ge defeft in a place of that conſcquence : But 
tho the Fortifications of this place are very 
conſiderable, yet its chief defence lieth in the 
Fork of Hermanſt-n, which is built on the. 
top of a very high Hill, that lieth on the cther 
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ſide of the Rhine ;z and which commandeth 
this place ſo abſolutely , that he who is Maſter 
of Hermanftan, is alwaies Maſter of Coblentz. 
This belongeth to the EleCftor of Tricrs, whoſe 
Palace lieth on the Eaſt-fide of the Rhine, ju't 
at the foot of the Hill of Hermaarftin, and 
over againſt the point where the Moſclle tal. 
leth into the Rhine, ſo that nothing can be 
more pleaſantly ſcituated-; only the ground 
begins to riſe. juſt at the back of the Houſe 
with fo much ſteepneſs that rhere is not Room 
for Gardens or walks. The Houfe maketh 
a great: ſhew upon the River, but we were - 
told that the Apartments within were not an- 
ſwerable to the outlide. I ſay wee were told 
for the German Princes keep ſuch forms, thar, 
without a great deal of ado, one cannot come 
within their Courts, unleſs it be when they 
are abroad themſelves; fo that we, neither got 
within the Palace at Mentz, nor this of Her- 
manſtan. It is but a few Hours from this to 
Bonne, where the Ele&tor of Collen keepeth 
his Court; the place hath a regular Fortifi- 
cation , the Walls are faced with Brick ; but 
tho the Ditch, which is dry, is pretty broad, 
the Counterſcarp is in ſo ill acondition, that 
it is not 2Hle to makea great defence. This E- 
leftor is the Nobleſt born , and the beſt provi- 
ded of all the German Clergy, for he is Bro- 
ther to the great Maximilian Duke of Bavarie ; 
and betides Collen, he hath Liege, Munſter, 


and Hidelfheim, which are all greatBiſhopricks : ' ' 


He hath been alſo ſix and thirty years in the 
EleRorate : His Palace is very mean, _— 
| ut 
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but of one Court, the | half of which is caſt 
into alittle Garden, and the Wood-yard is in 
| the very Court; the lower part of ths Court 
was aſtable: bnt he hath made an apartment 
here that is all furniſhed with Piftures : where, 
as there are ſome of the hands of the greateſt 
Maſtecs, ſo there are a great many foils to ſet 
theſe off; . that are ſcarce good enough for 

S:gnpoſts. 
The EleCtor has a great many gold meddalls 
which will give me occaſion to tell you one 
of the Extravaganteſt pieces of forgery that 
perhaps ever was ; which happened to be found 
out at the la't ſiege of Bonne : for while they 
were clcaring tie ground for planting a bat- 
tery, they dilcovered a vault in which there 
w2s an iron cheſt that was full of meddalls 
of gold ro the value of 100000 Crowns : and 
of which I was told the EleCtor ' bought to - 
the value of zocoo Crowns. They are huge 
big, one weighed 800. Ducats, and the gold 
was of the finenes of Ducat gold : but tho they 
bore the Impreſſions of Roman Meddalls 
or rather. Medaillons they were all Counter- 
feit; andthe imiration was fo courſely done 
that one muſt be extream ignorant in Med- 
dalls to be deceived by them. Some few that 
ſeemed true were of the late Greek Emve- 
rours. Now it is very unaccountable what 
could induce a man to make a forgery upon 
ſuch mettle, and in fo vaſt a quantity, and then 
' to bury all this under ground, eſpectzlly in 2n 
Age in which ſo much gold was ten times the 
7 T iy 'Va- 
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value of what is at preſent ſor-it is judged to 
have been done about four or five hund&d 
years 2goe. | SW3 

The Prince went out a hunting while we 
were there, with a very handſome Guard of 
about faurſcore Horſe, well mounted; fo 
we ſaw the Palace, but were not ſuffered to 
ſee the Apartment whzre he lodged: There 
is a great ſilver. Cafolefte gilt, all fet with 
Emeralds and Rubies, that tho they made 
a fhne appearance, yet were a Compoſition 
of the Princes own making : His Officers 
alſo ſhewed us a Baſon and Ewer, which 
they ſaid were of Mercury fixed by the 
Prince himſelf ; but they added that now 
for many years he wrovgnt no more in his 
Labouratory. IT did not eaſily believe this , 
and as the weight of the Plate did not ap- 
proach to that of Quick-Silver , - ſo the 
Medicinal Vertues of fixed Mercury , if 
. ther& is any ſuch thing, are ſo extraordi- 
nary, that it ſeemed very ſtrarpe :to ſee 
twenty or thirty pound of it made up in two 
Pieces of Plate. A quarter'of a mile with- 
out the Town, the beſt Garden of thoſe 
parts of Germany is to be ſeen, in. which 
there is a great varicty of Water-works, and 
very many Noble Allies in the French man- 
ner, and the whole is of a very conſidera: 
ble extent z but as it hath no Statues of 
any. value to adorn it, ſo the Houſe about 
wich it lieth is is in Tuines : and it is 
ſtrange to ſee that ſo rich and ſo great a 
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Prince-, during ſo long a Regence; hath 
done ſo lirtle to ialarge or beautifie his Buil- 
dings. Bonne -and- Coblentz are both poor 
and ſmall Towns. Collen is three Hours 
diſtant from Bonne , ir ts of a prodigious 
extent, (ut ill builr and worſe peopled in the 
remote #parts of jt : and as the Walls are 
all in ah ill caſe, ſo it is not pcſlible to for- 
tifie ſo vaſt a compaſs as this Town maketh, 
as it ought to be, without a charge that 
would eat. out the whole Wealth of this 
little State. The Jews live in alittle Suburb 
on the other ſide of the River, and may 
not come over without leave obtained, for 
which they pay conſiderably, There is no 
exerciſe : of the Proteſtant Religion ſuffered 
within the Town, but thoſe of the Reli- 
gion are ſuffered to live there; and they 
have a Church at two Miles diſtance. The 
. Arſenal here, is ſuitable to the Fortifica+ 
tions, very mean, and ill furniſhed. The 
Quire of the great Church is as high in the 
roof, as any Church 1 ever ſaw : * but it 
ſeemeth the Wealth of this place could 
not finiſh the whole Fabrick, ſo as to 
anſwer the height of the Quire, for 
the Bedy of the Church is very Tow: 
Thoſe that are diſpoſed to beleeve Le- 
gends, have enough here to overfer even a 
good degree of credulity, both in the 
ſtory of the three Kings, whoſe Chappel is 
viſited with great devotion, and ſtanderh at 
the Eaſt end of the great Quire; and in that 
more copious Fable of the eleven thouſand 
, 2 T/uj} - Uc- 
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Urſulins, whoſe Church is all over full of 
rough Tombs, and of vaſt number of Bones 
that are piled up in rows about the Walls of 
the Church: Theſe Fables are ſo firmly be- 
leeved by the Papiſts there , that the leaſt 
ſign which one giveth of doubting of their 
truth, paſſeth for an infallible mark of an 
Heretick. The Jeſuites have a great and no- 
ble colledge and* Church here. And for 
Thauler's ſake I went to the Dominicans 
Houſe and Church, which is alſo very great. 
One grows extreamly weary of walking over 
this great Town, and doth not find enough 
of entertainment in it : The prefent ſubject 
of their diſcourſe is alſo very melancholy : 
The late Rebellion that was there, is ſo ge- 
nerally known, that 1 need not ſay much 
concerning it. A report. was ſet about the 
Town, by ſome Incendiaries, that the Ma- 
giſtrates did eat up the publick Revenue, 
and were like to ruine the City ; I could not 
learn what ground there was for theſe reports, 
' for it is not ordinary to ſee reports of thar 
kind fly, through a body of men, without 
ſome foundation - It is certain this came to be 
ſo.generally beleeved, that there was' a horri- 
ble diſorder occafioned by it : The Magiſtra- 
tes were glad to ſave themſelves from the 
ſtorm , and abandoned the Town to the 
- Popular fury, ſome of them having been 
made ſacrifices to it ; and this rage held 
long : But within this laſt year , after 
near two years diforder, thoſe that were 
ſent by the Emperor and Diet to Judge the 


mat- 


Priſon - 


_- 


. with Brick. Burt 


under the Imperial Bann, if it had ſtood lon- 
ger-out, were received ; and have put the 
Magiſtrates again in the poſleſſion of their 
Authority, and all the chief Incendiaries 
were clapt in Priſon : many have already ſuf- 


| fered , and a great many more are ſtill in 
they told us that ſome executions . 
' were to. be made within a week when. we were 


matter, having threatned to put the 'Town 


there. Luſſeldorp is the firſt conſiderable 


Town below Collen, it is the Seat of the Duke 


of Juliers, who is Duke Newbureg, eldeſt ſon 


to the preſent Elector Palatine. The Palace is 
old and:/Gothick enough : but the Jeſuites 
have there a fine Colledge, and a noble Chap- 
pel, tho' there are maniteft faults in the Archi- 
tecture : the Proteſtant Religion 1s tolerated 


and they have a Church lately built here - 


within theſe few years, that was procured 
by the interceſſion of the Elettor of Branden- 
burgh, who obſerving exactly the liberty of 
Religion that was agreed to in Cleve, had 
reaſon to ſee the fame as duly obſerved in 
his neighborhood, in fayor of his own Religi- 


oni, The Fortification here is very ordinary, - 


the Ramparts being faced but a few foot high 
Keiferswart ſome hours 
lower on the ſame fide which belongeth to 
the EleCtor of Collen, tho it is a much worſe 
Town then Duſſeldorp, yet is much better 
fortified : it hath s very broad Ditch, and a 
very- regular Fortification - the Walls are con- 


fiderably high, faced with Brick, and fo is the | 


Counterſcarp which is alſo in a very good 
: | condition. 
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condition. The Fortification of Orſoy is now 
quite demoliſhed. Rhineberg continueth as 
it was, but the Fortification 1s very mean, 
only of Earth, ſo that it is not capable of ma- 
king a great reſiftance. And Welel, tho it 
isa very fine Town, yet is a very poor For- 
tification, nor. can it ever be made: good , ex- 
cept at a vaſt expence : for the ground all a- 
bout it being ſandy, nothing can be made there 
that will be durable, unleſs the foundation 
£0 very deep, or that it be laid upon Piloty, 
n all theſe Towns one ſees an other air of 
Wealth and abundance then in much richer 
Qountries that 'are exhauſted with taxes. 
Rees and' Emmerick are good Towns, but the 
Fortifications are quite ruined. So that here 
is arich and a populous Country, that hath 
at preſent very little defence, except what it 
hath from its ſcituation. Cleve is a delicious 
Place, the ſcituation and proſpect are charm- 
ing, and the-Air is very pure, and from thence 
we came hither in three hours. 

I will not ſay 'one word of the Countrey in- 
to which I am now come, for as I know that is 
needleſs to you on many accounts, ſo a Piure 
that I ſee here in the Stadthouſe, puts me 
in mind of the perfecteſt Book of its kind 
that is perhaps in being, for Sir William 
Temple, whoſe Picture hangeth here at the 
upper end of the Plenipotentiaries that nego- 
tiated the famous Treaty of Nimmegen, hath 
indeed ſee a pattern to the World, which is 
done with ſuch life, that it may juſtly make 


others bluſh to copy after it, {ince it muſt be 
| aC- 
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acknowledged, that if we had as perfett an ac: 
count of the other places, as he hath piven 
us of one of the leaſt, but yer one of the 
Nobleſt patcels of the Univerſe, Travelling 
would become a needlels thing, unleſs ir were 
for diverſion : ſince one findeth no further oc- 
caſion for his curioſity in this Country, then 
what is fully ſatisfied by his rare performance. 


Yer I cannot give over writing, without refle- 
ting on 'the| reſiſtance that this place made , 


when ſo many other places wete ſo baſely de- 


livered up, tho one doth not ſee in the ruines: 


of the Fortification here, how it could make fo 
long a reſiſtance: yet it was that that ſtem'd 
the tide of a progreſs that made all the World 
ſtand amazed ; and it gave alittle time to the 


Dutch to recover themſelves out of the con- 


ſternation, into which ſo many blows, that 
came ſo: thick. one after another, -had {truck 

them. | | 
But then the World ſaw a change, that 
tho it had not had ſo much Incenſe given to 
it, as the happy conjunCture of another Prince 
hath drawn after it, with ſo much exceſs, that 
all the ropicks of .flattery ſeem exhauſted by 
it, yet will appear to poſterity one'of the moſt 
{urprizing Scenes in Hiſtory , and that which 
may be well matched with the recovery of the 
Roman State after the Battel of Canne. When 
a young Prince , that had never before born 
Arms, or ſo much as {een a Campagne, wha 
had little or no Councel about him but that 
Which was ſuggeſted which from his own 
; thoughts, 
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thoughts, and that had no extraordinary ad- ! 
vantage, by his Education either for li. ' 
terature or affairs, was of a ſudden fet at 
the head of aState and Army, that was ſunk. 
with ſo many loſſes ; and that ſaw the beſt half 
of its Soil torn from. it ; and the power. 
fulleſt Enemy in the World, - ſurrounded 
with a Victorious army that was commanded 
by the beſt Generals that the Age hath pro- 
duced, come within fight, and ſettle his Coure 

in one of the beſt Towns, and bad at the ſame 
time the greateſt force both by Sea and Land, 
that hath been known, united together for its 
deſtruction. When the Inhabitants were torced, 
that they might fave themſelves from ſo, for- 
midable an Enemy, to let looſe that which 
on all other occaſions, is the moſt dreadfull 
to them ; and to drown ſo great a part of their 
Soil for the. preſervation of the ret - and to 
complicate together all the miſeries that a Na- 
tion can dread, when to the general conſter- 


o 


nation withzwhich ſo diſmal a Scene poſſeſſed 
them, a diffraction within doors ſeemed to 
threaten them with the laſt ſtrokes ; and 
while their Army was ſo ill difciplined, that 
they durſt' Tearce - promiſe themſelves any 
thing from ſuch feeble "Troops, after a Peace 
at Land of almoſt thirty years continuance ; 
and while their chief Ally, that was the 
moſt concerned: in their preſervation , was, 
like a great paralitick body, liker to fall on 
thoſe that it pretended to ſupport, and to 
cruſh them, then ro give them any confidee 


rable aſſiſtance : When I fay a young Prince 
| . Cas 
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came at the head of all this, the very proſpect 
of which would have quite dampt an ordinary 
courage , he very quickly changed the Sce- 
ne, he animated the Publick * Councils with a 
generous vigour - he found them ſinking into a 
feebleneſs of hearkning to Propolitions for a 
Peace, that were as little ſafe as they were ho- 
norable, but he diſpoſed them to reſolve on 
hazarding all, rather than to ſubmit to ſuch 
Infamous termes. His credit alſo among the 
populace ſeemed to Inſpire them with a new 
life : they eaſily perſuaded themſelves that as 
one WILLIAM Prince of; ORANGE had for- 
med their State, ſo here: another of the ſame 
name ſeemed marked out' to recover and prez 
ſerve it. It was this Spirit of Courage which 
he derived from his own breaſt, and Infuſed 
into the whole people, as well as-into the Ma- 
viſtracy that preſerved this Countrey. Some 
thing there' was in all this that -was Divine. 
The publick Councills were again ſetled, and 
the people were at quiet when they ſaw him 
veſted with a full authority for that time with 
Relation to peace ad warre, and concluded 
they ' were ſafe, becauſe they were in his 
hands. It ſoon appeared how faithfully . he 
purſued the Intereſt of his Countery, and 
how little he: regarded his own. He rejeted 
all Propoſitions of Peace that were hurtful 
to his Countrey, without ſo much as confide- 
rivg the advantages that were offered to him- 
ſelf, ( in which you know that. I write 
upon ſure grounds, ).. He refuſed the offer 
of the Soveraignty of its Chieffe City , that 
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was made to him by a ſolemne Deputation, 
being ſatisfied with ithat Authory which 
had been ſo long maintained by his Anceſtors 
with ſo much glory, and being juſtly ſenſi- 
ble, how much the breaking in upon eſtabliſhed 
laws and liberties, is fatall even to thoſe 
that ſeem to get by it. He thus began his 
publike appearance on the Stdge, with all the 
diſadvantages that a Spirit aſpiring to true 
Glory could wiſh for; ſiace it was Viſible that 
he had nothing to truſt to, but a good caule, a 
favorable Providence, and his own lIn- 
tegrity and Courage ; nor was uccelle 
wanting to ſuch Noble beginnings; for 
he in a ſhort time, with a Conduit and 
Spirit beyond any thing that the World hath 
yet ſeen, recovered this State, out of fo 
deſperate a diftemper, took- ſome places by 
main force , and obliged the Enemy to a- 
bandon all that- they had acquired in fo feeble 
a ' manner. And if a'raw. Army had not al- 
waies ſucceſs againſt more. nymerous and bet- 
ter trained Troops, and if the want of Ma- 
*gazins and Stores in their Allies Country, 
' which was the chief Scene of the War, made 
that he could not poſt his Army, and wait 
for favourable Cireumſtances, ſo that he was 
ſometimes forced to run to: action, with a haſt 
that his neceſlities impoſed upon him;. yet - 
the forcing of the beginnings of a Victory out 
of the hands of the greateſt General of the 
Age, the facing a great Monarch with an 
Army much inferior to his, : when the other 
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was too cautious ' to hazard an ingagement, 
and in fhort the forming the Dutch Army to 
ſuch. a pitch that it became viſibly Superior to 


the French, that ſeemed to have been fed | . 
. with Conqueſts : and' the continuing the 
War, till the Prince that had facrificed the 


quiet of Europe to his GLORY!, was glad ' 
to come-and treat for a Peace in the Enemies 
Country, and in this very place, and to ſet 
© work to obtain that, -by the 


mediation of ſome, and the jealouſies of other 
Princes: all theſe are ſuch performances that 


| Poſterity will be diſpoſed to rank. them rather 


.” among, the idea's of what an imaginary Hero 


could doe,than with what-could be really tranſa- 
Red in ſo ſhort a time, and in ſuch a 1nanner. 


- And in concluſion every place that belonged 


- to theſe States, and to their Neighbors along 


"F 


.; theRhine, rogether with a great many in Flan- 


+ ders, being reſtored 3 theſe Provinces do 


**how ſee thernſelves under his happy Conduct, 


reeſtabliſhed in their former peace. and ſecu- 


"rity. And tho ſome ſcars of ſuch deep wounds 


do ſtill remain , yet they find themſelves 


conſidered on all hands, as the Bulwork of 


| : Chriſtendom, againſt the fears of a new Mo- 


narchy , and 2s the preſervers of the peace 
and liberty of Europe. 

Here is a Harveſt, not for forced Rheto- 
rick-, or falſe Eloquence » but for a ſeve- 
re and ſincere Hiſtorian, capable of affor- 
ding a work that will far, exceed all thoſe 


luſcious Tanegyricks of mercenary pens : but 
a {mall 
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a {mall or a counterfeit Jewel muſt be ſet with 
all poflible advantages, when a true one of 
great value needs only to be fhewed. I cannot 
end with a greater {ubje&, and I muſt acknow: 
ledge my ſelf to be ſo inflamed wich this 
hint, that as I cannot after this bring my 
pen down to lower matters, fo I dare not 
truſt my {elf too long, to the heat thar fo 
Noble an Object inſpires , therefore I break off 
abruptly. | 


— 
ADDENA 


Ad page 210.1 2%, 

The fame learned perſon has fince my firſt 
converſation with him upon this ſubje&t , ſug- 
gdted to me two paſſages of Feſtus Pompc- 
1us, that ſeem to determine this whole marter-; 
and that tell us by what names thoſe Cata- 
combs were known in the Roman time , where 
abouts they were, and what fort of perſons were 
laid in them, we have alſo the deſignation by. 
which the bearers were commonly known 
and the time when they carried out the dea 
bodies: and it appears ' particularly by them 
that in the repolitorics of which that auth 
makes mention, there was no care taken 
preſerye the bodies that were laid in them 
from rotting. His words are. Puticulos apt:- 
quifſmnum genus ſepultwre appellatos, quod #1 in 
Patets ſepeltrenter homines : qualis fuerit locus 
quo nunc cadaera projict, ſolent , extra poriam 

qulinam: quos quod 1:1 puteſcerent , inde privs 
appellatos 'exiſtimar puticulos Aclius Gallus, que 
att antigut moris fuiſſe, ut patres fanlias v1 loc um 
publicum extra opptdum mancippia wilt mor 
rent, atque ita projefta, quod 111 ea Puttjcerent , 
omen fe faitum puticuli. The othespaflage 
runs thus. Yeſpe dr Veſpillones _ > gut 
funeranats corforibus offictum gerunt , mio 4 Wu 


autis ls wolucribus, ſed quta weſpertina tempore 
eos efferunt, qus funebr: pompa duct propier 110- 
. pram nequeant. All this agrees ſo exaCtly to the 


the thoughts that a general view of thoſe re- ' 
SS, po- 


he wer We 


\ 


poſitorics give a man, that it. will not be hard to 
perſuade him that tchoſe--burying places that 
are now graced with the "pompous titile of 
Catacombs, are no other then the Puricoli 
mentioned. by Feſtus - Ponipeius where the 
meaneſt ſort of the Roman {laves were laid , 
and- ſo- without 'any further care about them 
were left to rob. - Fon 6. | 
. Ad page 218. L 1. © 

 T have fince my being in Naples inſtructed 
one that was going thirther in this particular, 
and: haye received thisaccount from him ; that 
he had taken care to'ptumm the water at the 
furtheſt pillar of Caligula's bridge on © the 
Puzzolo fide: and found it was {even tathom and: 
a half deep : but 'he adds that the watermen 
aſſured him that that'on 'the other ſide befote 
Baia the water was-26 fathom deep : 'but-as he 
had not a plummet long enough to try. that, 
ſo he bclieyved a good deal oughr to be aba- 
ted; forthe waterman had aſſured him that the. 
water -was- ten fathom .dcep at. the Puzzolo. 
ſide, tho upon trial he found : it. . was: ory. 
ſeven and a half : and by this meaſure one. 
may {uppoſe. that' the water is 20. fathom 
deep on the other ſide: fo that it is one of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing rhings that one can- think. of 
that Pillars of Brick. could haye been built 
in ſuch a depth of water. . 
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T He Authers diſtance from the preſſe and the Printers. 
ignorance of the Engliſh tongue has occaſioned many 

literall errours and miſtakes in the punftuation, which the 
Reader will eaſily find out, but theſe are the more re- 
markable, - | ; 

Page 11.1.15.but,r. both p.16.1.14. ont,r.on. P.33.1.6.re- 
ſeved,r. reſcued, 1.15,know, r.knew.p. 34.1. 41. in,r. with. p, 
35-1.24. reſeved,r, reſced,p.41.1, 2.he,r. the.1.3.woll, r.well, 
P. 39-1.12.be! cauſe, r.becauſe,1.18. and 2y.hinn,r.him.p.q2. 
1.9.adeone,r.adde one. p.44. 1. 1.its, r,it. p.63.1-23. Coive,r. 
Coire.p.66.1.32.hinn,r.him.p.69,1.4.jc&s.r.Subjets. p.80.1, 
1.before Fuentes,r.fort.1.3:after Valtelline a full point.l, 9g, 
Taſſane,r. Tofſane.1.20.Planta,r.Pianta.p.92.1. 1.toewards,r. 
towards.1.26.and,r. end.p. 95.l. 1eftic,r.fticks, p.103.1. ult. 
demand.r.denied.p.115.1.6.Place,r.Palace.p. 107.1.7.learn- 
ing,r.leaving, 1. 33. out,r.one, amarement,r.amaſement. p., 
108.1.5, firn,r. ſine. p. 129.1.4. ſeca,r.ſea.p. 1491.7. ſimple, 

r.fingle. p. 14 1.1. 19.came,r.come, Þ. 161.1.24.deſerred,r, de- 
ſerved. viſibile,r. viſible.p. 163.1. 24.any,r.my.P. 167.1. 19. 
before ſelfe,r.it.p.168.1.19.patt,r.part.p.172.l. 1. Walks,r. 
Walls,p.170.1.20. where,r. were. p. 184. 1.5. Magnificat,r, 
magnificent. p. 185.1. 12. preremption,r.preemption.Pp. 186. 
1.11,way,r,was.P. 187.1.3,Nations,r.notions.P. 189.1.7.ſpail, 
r.ſpoil.p.192.1.3. Sate,r. State.P. 203.1.32. S-r.Sta.P.204. 
L.11.ftand,r.ftaied.p. 206.1. 12. intertails.r.intervalls.p,208. 
1.22.notire,r.notice.1.33. Veſſerus,r.. Velſerus.p. 213.1. 21. 
before month,r.a.p.226.1. 15.after very,r.litle.p. 228.1. 27, 
deed,r.decred.p. 230.1. 14.ſnard,r.frand.p.232.1.4 after ſelfe, 
dele 2.1.16. Caſuifterall,r.Caſuiſticall.p.234.1.30.the,r. that, 
P, 2394. 2.Roſtrela,r.Roſtrata.1.26.atter water,f. were re. 
ſerved.p.241.1.22.after cannot,r.{ee.p.242.1. 19.to,r. ſo, 1, 
28. lifteth,r.ſitteth. p. 244.1. 16.expoſed,r. expoſe.1.22.after 
that,r.at.p.246.1..15.are,r.an.p.248.1.27. dele a.p.250.1.12. 
perſone all.r,perſonall.p. 25 1.1.12.upon,r.you.1. 19 .atter that 
1,1.p.254.1,27.after as,dele not.p.258.1.ult. 2.7.0. 
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